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SOME CRITICAL TERMS OF HENRY JAMES 
By R. W. SHorT 


SURVEY of Western art in relation to its audience would suggest 

to an empirical esthetician that a degree of structural raggedness 
usually accompanies, if it does not actually constitute, artistic superior- 
ity. The trouble comes not, as often presumed, from difficulty in defining 
form, but from difficulty in experiencing it. Just as one art-lover may 
have a finer sense of line than another, with perhaps a weaker sense of 
color, so we may safely conclude from ubiquitous evidence that the per- 
ception of artistic form is a similarly variable factor. Disputes continually 
arise between those who derive a strong esthetic experience from organic 
form in art and those who simply do not know what the others are talking 
about, and mistake genre, or type, or mechanical division for form. 
Either group may nourish the fallacy that an artist preoccupied with 
form is indifferent to almost everything else. 

Some recent criticism has done much, particularly in the field of poetry, 
to overcome this curious cultural limitation. The “modern” teacher of 
poetry has learned that students may be assisted, by analysis and demon- 
stration, toward an appreciative recognition of poetic form. Less of this 
kind of thing has been done for prose fiction. The critics of Henry James 
have amply recognized their master’s famous sense of form, but without 
the sort of particularization that has enriched our study of poetry. 
The very difficulty of the study, especially as applied to the bulky novel 
form, leads us the more forcibly to James as a subject, because his own 
relentlessly discriminating critical analyses afford the student a unique 
assistance. What is needed to illuminate both his work and his theory 
is the patient comparison of the one with the other. Very little of this 
kind of work has been done, in spite of excellent demonstrations of its 
value by such critics as J. W. Beach, R. P. Blackmur, and F. O. Matthies- 
sen. The purpose of this essay is to add to their results. 

Here we shal] be concerned with the exposition of three pairs of James’ 
key critical words: action and character, register and centre, and scene 
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and picture. The citations will be drawn mainly from the critica] pref- 
aces to the New York Edition and the collateral references mainly from 
his later fictions, since it is the mature theory and practice in which we 
are interested. 


ACTION AND CHARACTER 


James believed that a story succeeds in proportion to the quantity 


/ of its content that is represented to the reader; that is, the author must 

/ show events in the act of happening, and character in the process of 
registering, instead of merely turning in reports, even though he may be 
able to make his reports as stirring as those of the messenger to Job. 
That which was to be represented, James called the action. His concept 
of the action of a story was very close to Aristotle’s concept of plot in 
tragedy: James spoke of the action as “embodied” in the scenes which 
comprise the plot, which agrees with Aristotle’s definition of the plot as 
the “structure of the incidents,” which are themselves ‘“‘the imitation 
of an action.”" In both critics, action had primacy over the other ele- 
ments. Aristotle: ‘‘Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, the 
soul of a tragedy.” James: “... the soul of a novel is its action.” 

For both, the end of action was the representation of character (ethos), 
which has no artistic existence except as it may be displayed through 
action—“the end of life’’ being, as Aristotle said, ‘‘a mode of action, 
not a quality.” Aristotle recognized the existence of tragedies without 
character, but held them an inferior sort; James used Gautier as an 
instance of a formally excellent artist whose works were nevertheless 
deficient: he “cared for nothing and knew nothing in men and women 
but the epidermis.’’* On the other hand: “I rejoiced in the promise of a 
hero [Strether] so mature, who would give me thereby the more to bite 
into—since it’s only into thickened motive and accumulated character, 
I think, that the painter of life bites more than a little” (310).* Action 
and character, for him, interacted to the point of fusion. “I could think 
so little,” he said, “‘of any situation that didn’t depend for its interest 
upon the nature of the persons situated, and thereby on their way of 
taking it” (44). And conversely, “the agents in any drama are interesting 
only in proportion as they feel their respective situations; since the con- 
sciousness, on their part, of the complication exhibited forms for us their 


1 The Poetics, Butcher’s translation. 

2 Notes and Reviews (Cambridge: Dunster House, 1921), p. 25. 

3“A Frenchman inordinately endowed with the national sense of form and relish for 
artistic statement,” French Poets and Novelists (London: Macmillan, 1919), pp. 34, 45. 

‘ All references in parentheses are to page numbers in The Art of the Novel, ed. Richard 
P. Blackmur (N. Y.: Scribner, 1934). 
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link of connexion with it” (62). On the same point he had written, many 
years earlier, ‘What is character but the determination of incident? 
What is incident but the illustration of character?’ 

It is now well recognized that James’ interest in character was, like 
Aristotle’s, deeply ethical.-He spoke of the moral quality in a work of 
literature as being 


a part of the essential richness of inspiration—it has nothing to do with the 
artistic process, and it has everything to do with the artistic effect. The more a 
work of art feels it at its source, the richer it is; the less it feels it, the poorer it is. 
People of a large taste prefer rich works to poor ones and they are not inclined to 
assent to the assumption that the process is the whole work.® 


To a large extent his typical “action” consists in a series of perceptions 
and choices made by various characters involved in ethical problems of 
extraordinary complication. Such a perception or choice was for him an 
event of greater richness than its external cause or concomitant; 
therefore he strove to make his action a sequence of such events. 

One may be confident that many members of the Athenian audience 
felt disappointed when the palace doors were closed upon the murder 
of Agamemnon; Aeschylus, they must have felt, lacked robustness. 
With Shakespeare as our chosen playwright, it is hard to contemn these 
imaginary critics of the Greek master. We must be patient with them; 
they are among the majority, who derive no special pleasure from formal 
perfection. Most of us would prefer a line of action that included the 
killing, but in this context some of us would find it an interruption, a 
distraction, an irrelevancy, and an annoyance. For although it is obvious 
that the Agamemnon’s line of action would quite dissolve if the killing 
had not taken place, and within the cognizance of the audience, it still 
excludes the actual deed. The true line of action, to which all in the play 
is devoted, consists of other acts engendered by the anticipation of the 
killing, the certainty of its happening, and the results of its happening. 
These other acts, by contrast, represent more inwardly the mind and 
character (dianoia and ethos) of the play’s agents, though Shakespeare 
raised the question whether this must be so by providing contexts in 
which murders might safely occur to the intense delight of everybody, 
including the formalist. 

James carried to an extreme degree, by means of consummate devices, 
the Aeschylean “restraint.’”” Continuously we must make for his work 
the above discrimination as to the nature of plot or action. It was his 


5 “The Art of Fiction,” Partéal Portraits (London: Macmillan, 1888), p. 392. 
6 French Poets and Novelists (London: Macmillan, 1878), p. 82. 
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often annoying habit to lead us to the very threshold of a violent act, 
then refrain from telling us, explicitly, whether the act took place as 
anticipated: the characters behave as if the act had taken place, or they 
behave as if they were trying to behave as if it had not; therefore we infer 
that the act took place, or at least that it came so near taking place 
that for the given characters it might as well have taken place. This 
technique bothers many readers to the point where, unless they can be 
sure whether the act took place, they are unable to give attention to acts 
that are taking place; hence they may never learn the simple fact they 
wish to know. Yet this awful rigor must not be regarded as purely arbi- 
trary, however irritating to Shakespeare’s audience it might have been, 
for as the Jamesians truly know, the achievements are tremendous. 

James specified more than once his conception of action. Of ‘The 
Cage”’ he wrote, “‘The action of the drama is simply the girl’s ‘sub- 
jective’ adventure; ... [It is] a course of incident complicated by the 
intervention of winged wit” (157). This description was to apply also to 
the more important title story of the volume, ““‘What Maisie Knew,” 
in which James showed himself completely unmoved by our natural 
efforts to locate the plot in the objective, physical events of the story— 
Maisie’s desertion by her parents, the “rescue’’ by her step-parents, the 
vicissitudes of her step-parents’ various amatory relationships, the 
intervention of Mrs. Wix, and so on. Here the action is the full history 
of Maisie’s knowing, or what she knew from stage to stage. What she 
found out at the end, that all knowledge, and particularly hers, possesses 
a moral content superior even to the humane considerations she had so 
ardently made out, is the story’s catastrophe; what she thinks and does 
then is the resolution, arrived at by her “‘winged wit.’? We may define 
this line of events as coexisting with the physical plot, though there seems 
no real need, beyond old custom, of conceding such a quasi-structural 
existence to these mere materials; they may be classified with anterior 
events, such as the murder of Hamlet’s father. 

That James’ readers more or less willingly forego the excitement of 
what others might call the proper plots of his fictions in honor of his 
“actions” proceeds from the crystalline severity of his purposes, en- 
forced by the special tools of his art, which he lovingly called “‘dissimula- 
tions” and “dodges.” In effect these dodges went to make the reader 
accept as plot the inward line of action in place of the often scandalously 
melodramatic sequence of externa] events. They constituted his methods 
of “imitation,” his methods of making the physical events feed the action 
instead of asserting their own rights to our attention, really his methods 
of fusing content with form and action with character. 
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REGISTERS AND CENTRES 


To further his purpose James developed his unique style,’ ways of 
blurring chronological and causal relations, devices “for disguising the 
reduced scale of the exhibition, for foreshortening at any cost, for im- 
parting to patches the value of presences, for dressing objects in an air 
as of the dimensions they can’t possibly have” (302), and particularly, 
a practice which became invariable of representing all the external 
events indirectly, through the consciousness of certain highly sensitized, 
intelligent characters, whom he called his mirrors, his reflectors, or his _ 
registers. a 

Maisie is of course the register in her story, as Strether is in The 
Ambassadors. In some cases, however, the register is not the central 
character; in The Wings of the Dove that function is mainly filled by 
Densher and Kate Croy, though at a crucial moment Milly Theale serves 
briefly. The register’s whole consciousness of the action is given to us 
from moment to moment—he neither withholds nor evades. Thus, Sir 
Claude furnishes Maisie, and incidentally the reader, with a great deal 
of information, but cannot be considered a register; he withholds various 
sordid details from Maisie and evades certain issues, but more important, 
he never gives us anything beyond Maisie’s ability to grasp. He provides 
material for Maisie’s mirror in such a way that it seems to be extracted 
by the mirror; the reflection always shines much more brilliantly than 
the source of its light. It is true that we guess sin and shame to lie behind 
much that Sir Claude tells Maisie, but this knowledge is not reflected 
(until the end) from either of them or from the author; the credit for the 
guesses must go to our own depraved plight, upon which James often 
relies for a quiet irony. Likewise, if we guess the object of Chad’s infatu- 
ation before Strether does, it is not through any leak in the reflector. We 
beat him out only by interpreting differently the same evidence he has 
to go on. We are yielding to our stubborn thirst for physical fact. On 
the other hand, we have a clearer title to the knowledge of the infidelity 
of Prince Amerigo, because, as James has said, the Prince does the reflect- 
ing during the first half of The Golden Bowl. 

We should note that the reader does not always catch the register 
in the act of registering. James often “foreshortens” by condensing less 
important or preparative material, though even here he almost always 
limits himself strictly to material the reflector either knows or has been 
acquiring. And I know of no case among the later works of nonreflected 


7 Some relevant aspects of style are discussed in my paper, ‘‘The Sentence Structure of 
Henry James,” AL, xvi (May, 1946). 
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material that bears upon the action. The reader’s information may be 
less than that of the main characters; it does not exceed it. For all his 
interest in the drama, it will be seen that James thus “sacrifices,” to 
use another favorite word from his critical vocabulary, one of the richest 
sources of irony upon which the drama has drawn. 

James made a very great deal of the “centres” of his edifices, nervously 
rejecting the action of any fiction, his own or another writer’s, unless the 
whole and all its parts rotated round an established point. Often the 
chief reflector, or his consciousness, provided this centre, to which all 
matters of plot, character, and theme must be related. The consciousness 
of Strether so functions for The Ambassadors and that of Maisie for her 
fiction. The same is true of Portrait of a Lady: “‘ ‘Place the centre of the 
subject in the young woman’s own consciousness,’ I said to myself, 
‘and you get as interesting and as beautiful a difficulty as you could 
wish’” (51). In other works, however, notably The Golden Bowl and 
The Wings of the Dove, the reflectors shine upon centres not themselves, 
upon Milly Theale in the former novel, upon the symbolic golden bow] 
in the latter. Mr. Blackmur has remarked that the “commanding centres 
are of various description,” and among other instances has cited that of 
“The Spoils of Poynton,” ‘a houseful of beautiful furniture” (xxiii). 
This variety in centres calls for an additional observation on James’ 
use of them, and Mr. Blackmur’s example gives us the right lead. Refer- 
ring to “The Spoils of Poynton,” James said that “the most obvious 
centre [the furniture]” had been “‘barred”’ by reason of the inordinate 
descriptions its maintenance would have involved, and that he had sub- 
stituted Fleda Vetch, “maintainable at less expense” (127). Later he 
again spoke of Fleda Vetch as the centre. The whole point of this is that 
Mr. Blackmur was not wrong—nor, of course, was James. In an objective 
sense, the furniture does function as the centre round which the other 
values, including those of Fleda herself, spin. But as James said, the 
first requirement in the composition of Fleda was that she be endued 
with “character.” Her character makes an equation with the beauty 
of the furniture, both the spoils of a rapacious, indifferent world. The 
ethical interest of the story, therefore, springs from Fleda, in a way that 
is almost indistinguishable from the interest that grows out of the furni- 
ture. Dramatically speaking, the “‘good” becomes the active agent of 
the “beautiful.” Similarly, in “The Pupil” Pemberton’s unpaid salary 
provides a simple, objective centre, instigating all the busyness of the 
story and making a springboard for flights into subjective values. At the 
same time, the youthful Morgan’s consciousness of his world, reflected 
by Pemberton, serves as an intenser centre, strictly analogous to the 
centres of the other stories in the same volume, ‘“‘What Maisie Knew” 
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and “The Cage.” In popular terms, we might say that these centres 
occupy different “levels of abstraction,” though the utility of that meta- 
phor is betrayed by James’ skill in bringing the levels into identity. 
He located the unpaid salary in the centre of Morgan’s consciousness. 
Like the Poynton furniture, it became the accreting symbol for the whole 
action: Morgan’s sense of his parents and of Pemberton, and, more deep- 
ly, of his own eventual demands upon Pemberton. So that in the end it is 
only partly true to say there are two centres instead of one; though to 
exclude either in favor of the other would be even further from the facts. 
James described his accomplishment thus: 

All I have given in “The Pupil” is little Morgan’s troubled vision of them [the 
“Barbarians” amongst whom his family belongs] as reflected in the vision, also 
troubled enough, of his devoted friend. The manner of the thing may thus il- 
lustrate the author’s incorrigible taste for gradations and superpositions of 
effect; his love, when it is a question of a picture, of anything that makes for 
proportion and perspective, that contributes to a view of all the dimensions [153]. 


SCENE AND PICTURE 


In the above quotation, James speaks of “‘picture,’’ as if that word 
summed up for him his final aims and achievements. Yet a page or two 
later in the same preface he draws upon the equally favored field of drama 
for a similar metaphor: 


If I speak, as just above, of the action embodied, each time, in these so “quiet” 
recitals, it is under renewed recognition of the inveterate instinct with which they 
keep conforming to the “scenic” law. They quite demean themselves for all the 
world—they quite insist on it, that is, whenever they have a chance—as little 
constituted dramas, little exhibitions founded on the logic of the “‘scene,” the unit 
of the scene, the general scenic consistency, and knowing little more than that 
[157]. 


In coping with the word “scene” we must face almost all the problems 
involved in understanding James’ critical vocabulary. In the first place, 
he frequently used a single term to cover various related meanings which 
another critic might prefer to express by separate terms; he relied heavily 
upon context to give his meanings the precision they surely had in his 
mind as he wrote. It will be noticed here that the three aspects of ‘“‘scene”’ 
upon which his “dramas” are constituted (“‘logic,” “‘unit,”’ and “general 
consistency”’) appear to be of different orders. The logic of the scene, 
as James used the expression, would seem to apply only to part of a 
given work, but this part in relationship with the other parts: “The 
point is . . . that the scenic passages are wholly and logically scenic... . ” 
Not merely passages of dramatic dialogue, they have “for their rule of 
beauty the principle of the ‘conduct,’ the organic development, of a 
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scene [proper to a scene}—the entire succession of values that flower and 
bear fruit on ground solidly laid for them” (158). The rule of beauty 
of the scene, then, enables it to flower and bear fruit on ground laid by 
non-scenic elements in the drama. 

The unit of the scene doubtless refers to the self-unity of this separable 
scenic part, what we might ina strict use of the word call a single scene— 
a dramatic meeting and exchange among characters. We shall discuss 
shortly the laws accepted by James for this unit. 

What James meant by general scenic consistency we may learn from 
his exposition of The Wings of the Dove. Elsewhere he referred to his prob- 
lem in writing the preface to that work, saying, ‘I had mainly to make 
on its behalf the point of its scenic consistency” (322). Turning to that 
preface, we find that he made no significant use of the term scene, but 
carried on the discussion in terms of blocks of material, each with its 
appropriate centre and each attempting a balanced, vital relationship to 
the problem of the whole. We may therefore interpret “general scenic 
consistency” as referring to the organization of the whole in terms of 
blocks which obey the “scenic law,” though not recognizable as scenic 
units; for as James said, The Wings of the Dove “disguises that virtue 
[of being scenic], in the oddest way in the world, by just looking, as we 
turn its pages, as little scenic as possible” (322). The expression embodies 
the Jamesian equivalent of the dramatic unities—the sum-total of the 
forces making the whole work cohere in a completely unified zxsthetic 
organism. As we shall see in a moment, the element of “disguise” pro- 
ceeded from the necessity of unifying scenic and non-scenic parts. 

James not only occasionally used scene alone to stand for scenic logic, 
unit, or general consistency, but sometimes, with less critical exactitude, 
to mean other things as well, as when he wrote of The Ambassadors: 
“Other persons in no small number were to people the scene, and each 
with his or her axe to grind, his or her situation to treat, his or her 
coherency not to fail of, his or her relation to my leading motive, in a 
a word, to establish and carry on” (317). Here the word may suggest 
merely mis-en-scéne, or it may suggest, more generally than scenic 
consistency, the well-ordered whole of the novel, in the easy, conventional 
sense that we have seen him use the word picture. James always regarded 
himself as free to manipulate and exploit the whole barrage of associative 
meanings which had clustered about the evocative words he chose as 
critical terms, always sublimely confident of his ability to avoid confusion 
by the controlling force of context. He is one critic who left the language 
undamaged. 

These two terms, picture and scene, though sometimes practically 
interchangeable, were on other more precise occasions differentiated 
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significantly as standing for separate facts in James’ theory and practice 
of composition. We are more concerned with the precise use, and it would 
seem that James was most precise when expanding upon the aspect of 
scene as unit. 

For his early work James had not needed such a precise differentiation. 
In 1898, to explain what he was driving at to the discouraged ‘‘conduc- 
tors” of Harper’s Weekly, he “drew the neat figure of a circle consisting 
of small rounds disposed at equal distance about a central object.” 
The central object was his subject, the rounds were “lamps,”’ the nature 
and function of which he described as follows: 


Each of my “lamps” would be the light of a single “social occasion” in the 
history and intercourse of the characters concerned, and would bring out to the 
full the latent colour of the scene in question and cause it to illustrate, to the 
last drop, its bearing on my theme. I revelled in this notion of the Occasion as a * 
thing by itself, really and completely a scenic thing, and could scarce name it, 
while crouching amid the thick arcana of my plan, with a large enough O. The 
beauty of the conception was in this approximation of the respective divisions 
of my form to the successive Acts of a Play—as to which it was more than ever 
a case for charmed capitals [110]. 


This was written of the days when James believed that the drama might 
quite literally provide ail his art could use in the way of structural princi- 
ples; but as his work and insight progressed in refinement, with some dis- 
may and even ill-feeling he realized this to be an error. The little rounds 
that gravitated about the centre could not be all alike, unless he was 
willing to accept for his future work the limitations he had begun to de- 
plore in the drama itself. We cannot trace the history of his critical 
realization that the parts of his whole must be of different kind, though 
it is clear his practice was not long inhibited by the hope to make them 
all literally like Acts. 

After having made his point on behalf of the scenic consistency of 
The Wings of the Dove, James turned his attention to the unit of the 
scene by going on to say that the novel “sharply divides itself, just as 
the composition before us [The Ambassadors] does, into the parts that 
prepare, that tend in fact to over-prepare, for scenes, and the parts, or 
otherwise into the scenes, that justify and crown the preparation” 
(322-323). Perhaps embarrassed by his multifarious uses of scene, 
he then proceeded with greater precision: “It may definitely be said, 
I think, that everything in it that is not scene (not, I of course mean, 
complete and functional scene, treating all the submitted material, as 
by logical start, logical turn, and logical finish) is discriminated prepara- 
tion, is the fusion and synthesis of picture”’ (323). The distinction was of 
course necessary to him, yet he reluctantly forwent his sense that, more 
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broadly speaking, the whole work was scenic: “To report at all closely 
and completely of what ‘passes’ on a given occasion is inevitably to 
become more or less scenic; and yet in the instance I allude to, with 
the conveyance, expressional curiosity and expressional decency are 
sought and arrived at under quite another law” (325). The other law is 
the law of the picture. We may now derive this law and the scenic law, 
confident of having come through the confusion caused by James’ oc- 
casional use of both picture and scene to denote the unity of the whole 
and also to denote a distinction between the parts of the whole. 

James mentioned the opening scene between Strether and Maria 
Gostrey as ‘“‘an excellent standard scene” (323). This scene, occupying 
the seventeen pages of the first chapter, contains at least as many lines 
of narration as dialogue; various passages of description in it are also 
rendered narratively—mirrorings of Strether’s mind. The purpose of the 
scene was to represent Strether’s “lumpish past,’’ by which James meant 
the failure to enjoy, that was common to Strether and Woollett. That 
the scene has a “logical start” becomes apparent with Strether’s first 
speech, expressing relief at the lateness of Waymarsh, the too-present 
sign of joy-killing Woollett. The point is fully developed that Strether 
does not know how to enjoy himself. The “‘logical turn” occurs in the 
following speeches, as Strether acknowledges his weakness and asks 
Maria Gostrey to come to his aid: 


Strether: Ym always considering something else; something else, I mean, than 
the thing of the moment.... 
Miss Gostrey: Oh you oughtn’t to do that! 
Strether: It’s what I admit. Make it then impossible. 
[The Ambassadors, 1, 19} 


The “logical finish” is reached when the pair turn round and see Way- 
marsh observing them from the lobby. The final line has the effectiveness 
of a “curtain”: “Mr. Waymarsh was for his part joyless.” 

The scene, James said, is “copious, comprehensive, and accordingly 
never short, with its office as definite as that of the hammer on the gong 
of the clock, the office of expressing all that is in the hour” (323). The 
standard scene, then, treats al/ the submitted material, all that has been 
amassed by the preparative passages and all that exists “in the hour” 
between the characters participating in the scene. It must be of a certain 
magnitude, with its own beginning, middle and end, or “logical start, 
logical turn, and logical finish.” It must be principally dialogue, or dia- 
/ logue and narrative, because its laws are, as we see, based on time rather 
than on space. It must never become static, since it bears the heavy 
responsibility of communicating to the fiction its illusion of delicately 
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surging life, that is, to use the term James insisted upon, life which is 
“represented” not merely reported. This is, of course, the ultimate 
achievement of James’ multiplied indirections, that his works breathe 
deeply and rhythmically, whereas the works, say, of Dickens emit spas- 
modic, though lusty, gasps. 

The word “rhythmically” echoes James’ own estimate of the effect of 
his alternating structure: 


The treatment by “scene,” regularly, quite rhythmically recurs; the intervals be- 
tween, the massing of the elements to a different effect, and by a quite other law, 
remain, in this fashion, all preparative, just as the scenic occasions in themselves 
become, at a given moment, illustrative, each of the agents, true to its function, 
taking up the theme from the other very much as the fiddles, in an orchestra, 
may take it up from the cornets and flutes, or the wind-instruments take it up 
from the violins [158]. 


The inhale and exhale of breathing make it an acceptable metaphor for 
describing James’ kind of structure, but it fails to accentuate the distinc- 
tion between that and such another highly conscious organic structure 
as the one based upon the stream of consciousness technique. The effect 
of the latter suggests a continuum without any pulsation, except of an 
affective rather than structural kind. This difference again emphasizes 
James’ moral bent: he finds significant only that experience which is 


qualified by the will and expressed in action; his structure accumulates 
subsidiary material in accordance with his “other law”; the scene with 
its higher principles dramatizes those actions which are the consequence 
of free choice. 

To understand more clearly how James, in his later works, represented 
the action by an alternation of scene and picture, we must be able to 
identify the pictures as well as the scenes. James regarded the short 
story as too brief for the alternation of scene and picture—a reason for 
his great attachment to the nouvelle—and said that “it has to choose 
between being either an anecdote or a picture and can but play its part 
strictly according to its kind” (139). Just as the scene seemed to him 
richer than the picture, so the picture seemed richer than the anecdote, 
and he rejoiced that on looking back he could discover that in ‘The 
Chaperon,”’ published in 1891, “picture ingeniously prevails”; for picture 
aims at “richly summarised and foreshortened effects—the opposite 
pole again from expansion inorganic and thin” (139). Elsewhere, giving 
an example of picture, James enlarged upon its characteristics: 


The pages in which Mamie Pocock gives her appointed and, I can’t but think, 


duly felt lift to the whole action by the so inscrutably-applied side-stroke or 
short-cut of our just watching, and as quite at an angle of vision as yet untried, 
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her single hour of suspense in the hotel salon, in our partaking of her concen- 
trated study of the sense of matters bearing on her own case, all the bright warm 
Paris afternoon, from the balcony that overlooks the Tuileries garden—these 
are as marked an example of the representational virtue that insists here and 
there on being, for the charm of opposition and renewal, other than the scenic 
[326]. 

The statement that the picture aims at “richly summarized and fore- 
shortened effects” begins to explain how the law of the picture exercises 
an apt contro] over material that is “discriminated preparation” for the 
“illustrative” scene; and the statement that the picture of Mamie Pocock 
gives the whole action a “duly felt lift,” imparting thereto “the charm 
of opposition and renewal,” begins to explain the relationship between 
picture and scene. 

Another example will carry us still further. As a triumphant picture, 
James mentioned Strether’s “first encounter with Chad Newsome,” 
which though an absolute attestation of the non-scenic form, yet lays 
“the firmest hand too—so far as intention goes—on representational 
effect” (325). Strether’s first encounter with Chad, it will be remembered, 
comes in the darkened theatre, where neither can do more than silently 
acknowledge the presence of the other. Just previously a scene between 
Strether and Miss Gostrey has “‘illustrated’”’ the turmoil in Strether’s 
consciousness caused by Chad’s prolonged absence and the crumbling 
foundations of his mission. The lift afforded this action by the picture 
must be expressed in terms of a heightened tension that is not, except 
in the loosest sort of way, dramatic. Nothing happens. Chad enters the 
box, to be sure, and whispered introductions take place, but the action 
is balked; for a breathless moment it hangs suspended. Imagine a person 
telling a story about somebody else; in the midst of the involvement, 
he stops to pass round a snapshot of his subject; from it we realize 
“portentously” that the character may be capable not only of all we 
have heard but of much more; indeed, what we have already heard 
takes on a new portentousness. Everything has been enriched. 

Right after their encounter, James presented the midnight talk be- 
tween Strether and Chad, a scene of tension that is dramatic, rendered 
especially so by the effect of the preceding picture. Nothing could better 
illustrate James’ structural employment of his pictures. Used to breed 
occasions for the scenes, they may lead so inevitably to the scene that the 
reader finds it difficult to establish their limits; his mind has already 
begun to reformulate their static values into terms of action. He almost 
anticipates the text in its transitions. He may even be beguiled into mis- 
taking their latency for a state of being. This is cause for great rejoicing: 


In this truth resides the secret of the discriminated occasion—that aspect of the 
subject which we have our noted choice of treating either as picture or scenically, 
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but which is apt, I think, to show its fullest worth in the Scene. Beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, for that matter, those occasions or parts of an occasion when the 
boundary line between picture and scene bears a little the weight of the double 
pressure [300]. 


But the picture, with its different law and different texture, often refused 
to lose its identity in the scene it served, and with some justice, for it was 
never wholly servant. With its left hand it struck out for itself. James 
seemed to resent the “odd inveteracy with which picture, at almost any 
turn, is jealous of drama, and drama (though on the whole with a greater 
patience, I think) suspicious of picture.” “Between them, no doubt, 
they do much for the theme; yet each baffles insidiously the other’s 
ideal and eats round the edges of its position; each is too ready to say 
‘I can take the thing for “done” only when done in my way’”’ (298). So 
it appears that having successfully distinguished between his Jittle 
rounds, or lamps, James sought to preserve the effects of the difference, 
but to obliterate the appearance of it. He yearned toward the ideal he 
had voiced with great confidence in the North American Review, as far 
back as 1865: “All writing is narration; to describe is simply to narrate 
things in their order of space, instead of events in their order of time.”® 
Here again the dodges, dissimulations, and disguises come into play. 
The scene must be muted, the picture lambently painted; style must 
create a common coercive texture in which solids shimmer as if seen 
through heat-waves and the actors move as though under water. In 
“The Pupil” a six-page picture occurs (pp. 517 ff.) with the problem of 
summing up an indefinite period of time. It contains eight allusions to 
time, carefully vague and carefully disordered, so that in the end, time 
has neither marched nor stopped; it is felt as a fermentive mass. Here are 
the expressions in their order: “On the Friday,” ‘During the first weeks,” 
“Hatefully long,” “That first day,” “Later,” ‘Month by month,” 
“Two or three generations,” and “‘A good while.” The scene which follows 
produces between Pemberton and Morgan “the dawn of an understand- 
ing which broadens later,” based upon their mutual acceptance of the 
values projected by the picture. The scene could not have taken place 
without the preparation, yet neither of them refers to this ground in 
which their scene flowers. Their intuitive floating toward understanding 
echoes the antilogical presentation of past time; the limits between scene 
and picture bear the weight of the double pressure. 

Whereas the law of the scene is dramatic, with its start, turn and finish, 
that of the picture, which deals with assorted preparative materials, is 
opportunistic. Though James’ pictures contain great life and, often, 


® Notes and Reviews, p. 27. 
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physical movements, they must perform their stint of representation 
in space rather than in time. They must foreshorten, summarize, and 
withal give the effect of simultaneous representation. Their life must 
flow into the scene; hence they must eschew, or appear to eschew, chrono- 
logical narration and character representations of the detachable kind. 
Yvor Winters has remarked that for all the “unforgettable vividness of 
James’ characterization,” he never gave us “great caricatures, like 
Sir Pitt Crawley, whom one remembers carrying Becky Sharp’s trunk 
into the house, or like the old laird of Kidnapped, whose nightcapped 
head one remembers projecting from the window.”® He could not, of 
course, have done so without violating his strict conviction of the 
subservience of picture to scene. 

James’ powers as an illusionist reached their summit in these “‘delight- 
ful dissimulations.” The examples of Chad in the theatre box and Mamie 
Pocock on the hotel balcony, evocative as they are, hardly suggest his 
range. In both of them the focus is powerful, the shadows determinedly 
applied. In other pictures, the pictorial factor hardly appears. In them 
James contracted great lumps of the past, often enduing them with his 
sensitive historical awareness; or he wove in various moods and tenses, 
characters and atmospheres; or he closeted us with a single character, 
subtly enlarging the theme in well-disguised soliloquizing. And in his 
later best, by feats of style, by sacrificial revelancy to his action, he 
knitted the amalgams in texture and structure firmly to the other parts 
and to the whole. 


HorstrRA COLLEGE 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


* Maule’s Curse (New York: New Directions, 1938), p. 210. 
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LAMENNAIS, LE “NOUVEAU PASCAL” 
By J. J. DEMoREST 


AMENNAIS a rendu actuel le Pascal romantique lancé par Chateau- 
briand, et La Chénaie fut en sorte le Port-Royal du Romantisme. 
Pascal et Lamennais, comme le rapprochement était facile, émouvant 
et séduisant! Aussi, l’époque romantique a chaleureusement lié deux 
noms que les circonstances dramatiques de |’ évolution spirituelle de 
Lamennais ont finalement déliés. Le désir de cette identité était tellement 
général que, malgré |’évidence, on a longtemps persévéré 4 les considérer 
comme solidaires ]’un de l’autre. 

Lamennais fut le Directeur de la Conscience romantique. I] inspira 
et illustra les aspirations religieuses de ses contemporains. Ceux-ci 
avaient profondément ressenti le besoin d’un Pascal; par son caractére 
et par sa pensée, Lamennais semblait digne d’assumer cette mission. 
Sans doute aurait-il réussi s’il avait suffi d’étre pascalisant. Durant 
sa jeunesse et jusqu’a sa rupture avec le Vatican, il s’est nourri de Pascal. 
Sa famille et son entourage le disposaient 4 accueillir l’apologiste favor- 
ablement. Grace aux études de M. Christian Maréchal nous pouvons 
mesurer |’influence de ce milieu pascalien sur le jeune Lamennais.' Sa 
mére a laissé un écrit dévot qui atteste ]’étendue de ses lectures dans les 
Pensées et accuse une trés nette inclination janséniste. I] perdit sa mére 
alors qu’il avait cinq ans, mais elle parait lui avoir transmis son profond 
sentiment religieux, et de ce fait sa future réceptivité pour Pascal. 

Cette réceptivité fut encouragée par Robert des Saudrais, un oncle 
paternel. Ce libéral est une figure curieusement attachante, qui, pendant 
la Révolution, conserva intacte sa croyance religieuse en dépit des varia- 
tions politiques dictées par le souci de sa sécurité. Eprouvé par le temps, 
assagi par sa participation active aux débuts de la Révolution, Robert 
des Saudrais se consacra 4 l’éducation de ses neveux Jean et Féli a 
partir de sa retraite de la vie publique en 1792. Il eut en eux des disciples 
intelligents qui devinrent éventuellement ses fervents collaborateurs 
et compagnons d’étude. Jean, |’ainé, montra autant d’ardeur que son 
frére pour leurs études communes, mais un gofit moins intransigeant 
et plus de sens pratique. Féli avait donc un excellent maitre en son oncle 
et un guide en son frére. Dans les problémes qui les agitent et les lectures 
qui les passionnent, tous les trois reflétent le renouveau spirituel du 
moment. Ils recherchent particuliérement les grands auteurs religieux. 
Et s’ils ne l’avaient déja été, l’oncle les initie 4 Pascal. Il leur explique 


1 La Famille de Lamennais sous l’Ancien Régime et la Révolution (Paris: Perrin, 1913), 
345 pp.; La Jeunesse de Lamennais (Paris: Perrin, 1913), 719 pp. 
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l’écrivain et leur découvre la personnalité de celui devant lequel il criait 
d’admiration: “Quel homme!” Ce. cri arraché 4 l’oncle par l’intensité 
et l’universalité de Pascal, Féli voudrait aussi le mériter. Pendant toute 
sa vie on peut observer son entétement héroique 4 atteindre une méme 
profondeur et une méme envergure. I] a lutté pour apprendre—tout 
apprendre, tout savoir. II ne veut rien ignorer: théologie, mathématiques, 
physique, métaphysique, langues européennes et orientales; il veut tout 
posséder, et cependant |’obstination ne saurait l’emporter sur la mobile 
tristesse de son Ame. II] échoue, parce que, solitaire par le désir, il ne sait 
pas s’isoler. Sa constitution intime ne lui permet pas de se retrancher dans 
une discipline et une foi définitives. Insuffisamment souveraine pour lui 
procurer la sagesse et l’universalité des connaissances, sa volonté ne 
contribue qu’a exaspérer son don pour la grande controverse. II doit ce 
don a l’exemple de Pascal et aussi 4 une influence, parfois évincée mais 
finalement triomphante, qui a décidé de sa destinée: celle de Rousseau. 
Robert des Saudrais avait connu |’attrait de Rousseau, mais il l’avait 
largement dépassé pour se pencher sur Bonald avant de se ranger défini- 
tivement du cété de Pascal. Son ancien faible pour Rousseau devait 
encore percer lorsqu’il entreprit |’éducation de ses neveux, quoique le 
fond de sa pensée fit déja gagné a l’apologiste. Les essais littéraires qui 
nous sont parvenus de lui témoignent de cette orientation. Des passages 
entiers de ses Philosophes, et d’autres curieux inédits mis 4 jour par 
MM. Duine et Maréchal, ne sont que des traductions de Pascal. L’oncle 
se retirait une grande partie de l’année dans le calme de La Chénaie. 
Il avait 14 une bibliothéque importante ot les Jansénistes et Pascal 
étaient en évidence. Plus tard Lamennais héritera d’une belle biblio- 
théque sacrée appartenant 4 son grand-p2re maternel Pierre Lorin, la 
plupart de ces volumes se trouvaient certainement 4 La Chénaie lorsque 
loncle se dévoua a la difficile éducation du petit garnement qu’était 
Féli. Nous connaissons cette bibliothéque par le catalogue qui en fut 
dressé lors de sa vente par Lamennais en 1836—c’est probablement la 
méme bibliothéque dont parle Sainte-Beuve, ou plutét Amaury, dans 
Volupié.? Elle comprend deux éditions des Pensées faites au xvui® siécle; 
dans ces livres Lamennais se familiarisa avec le grande apologiste. 
Pour que Lamennais vint 4 Pascal il fallait plus que les conseils et 
l’enthousiasme du brave oncle si souvent contrarié par le jeune Féli. 
Il fallait une certaine disposition intérieure, et Lamennais ne |’avait 
pas. L’exemple de son frére Jean, les sages lecons de l’oncle, les lectures 
édifiantes succédant 4 celles de Rousseau, avaient sans trop de heurts 
mené cette Ame émue vers une foi qu’elle ne possédait pas entitrement. 


* Cf. Christian Maréchal, La Clef de Volupté (Paris: Savaéte, 1905), p. 46. 
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Il lui manquait la prose magique de Chateaubriand pour se décider. 
Lamennais est un des convertis du Génie du Christianisme. De cette 
lecture datent sa foi et |’emprise que Pascal a eue sur lui.* Toutes deux— 
l’emprise pascalienne et la foi—se tiennent, et trente ans plus tard elles 
s’effondrent ensemble, le laissant seul dans sa croisade pour la liberté. 
La conversion de Lamennais est essentiellement intellectuelle et esthé- 
tique, elle ne se prolonge pas dans |’A4me. Chateaubriand n’était sans 
doute pas le convertisseur durable qu’il eft fallu 4 un futur prétre. 
Mais, ici Pascal ne l’est pas non plus puisqu’il est évident que Lamennais 
le considére comme un esprit et non comme une 4me. On aurait cru 
plus communicative et plus efficace |’admiration de l’oncle pour la per- 
sonnalité de Pascal. La maniére dont son neveu envisage Pascal éclaire 
pertinemment le fondement intellectualiste de la pensée ménaisienne. 

Il demande 4 Pascal de lui fournir des arguments et des preuves, 
c’est 4 dire des moyens de conviction et une méthode. Notons que si par 
la suite Rousseau réussit 4 remplacer Pascal dans |’esprit de Lamennais, 
ce ne fut pas pour jouir d’une situation privilégiée, car lui-méme remplira 
a peu prés les mémes fonctions de pourvoyeur intellectuel. Seulement 
Rousseau sert la conscience sociale alors que Pascal servait la conscience 
catholique. Changement d’orientation certes, mais le point de départ 
est le méme: |’exploitation de prestigieux devanciers. 

Entre 1803 et 1805, Lamennais se convertit sous |’influence de l’abbé 
Jean, de Robert des Saudrais, de Chateaubriand et de Pascal. Cette 
conversion est fougueuse, militante, mais elle n’en procéde pas moins de 
l’imagination et de l’esprit, plus ardents chez lui que le coeur. Dés 1805, 
Lamennais rassemble des preuves sur la vérité de la religion qu’il consigne 
dans des cahiers pour s’y rapporter au moment voulu. Pour lui, Pascal 
est une abondante source et il fait d’importants extraits des Pensées. 
Comme sa mére, il lit la plume a la main, ce qu’il ne recopie pas il l’annote 
dans les marges du texte. I] n’est pas seul dans son travail, son frére 
et lui forment équipe, et Jean fait également des extraits de Pascal. 
Ils se préparent 4 publier. Les abus de la Révolution et de |’Empire en 
ont fait des ultramontains. Jean, esprit pratique voudrait construire 
et agir. Féli veut écrire et conquérir les opinions & la pointe de sa parole. 
Ensemble ils projettent toutes sortes d’ceuvres polémiques et apologé- 
tiques. Pour débuter, Lamennais s’essaye contre les philosophes en expo- 
sant leurs contradictions majeures et notamment celles, ot, malgré leurs 
intentions manifestes, ils avaient rendu un hommage de vérité a la 
religion catholique. Ce curieux inédit rappelle fréquemment Pascal, 


* Dans leurs Réponses aux Princi pales Objections des Athées, les fréres Lamennais citaient 
le fameux portrait de Pascal par Chateaubriand; cf. F. Duine, Za Mennais (Paris: Garnier, 
1922), p. 27. 
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il est clair que certains passages reviennent de plein droit 4 l’apologiste.‘ 

Enfin, Les Réflexions sur V Etat de l Eglise en France au xXvuit* siécle 
et sur sa situation actuelle—circulent en juin 1809. Lamennais avait 
retardé leur impression, hésitant 4 se produire 4 un moment si peu favo- 
rable 4 sa thése ultrgmontaine (par précaution il fit imprimer son ouvrage 
avec la date 1808 et sans nom d’auteur). Ce livre révéle toutes ses lectures 
et ses pensées. Dans son zéle de jeune auteur il veut y résumer la totalité 
de ses connaissances, et Pascal apparait rapidement dans le brillant 
cortége des géants chrétiens (édition de 1808, page 8). Le 16 mars, 
quelques mois avant la mise en vente des Réflexions, a lieu |’ordination 
de Lamennais. Aprés maintes hésitations il recoit les Ordres Mineurs, 
pensant y trouver un terme @ ses inquiétudes et le port de paix tant 
désiré. Malheureusement, seuls le travail intense et les disputes littéraires 
et théologiques l’absorbent assez pour tromper sa tristesse native. Son 
nouvel état ne lui accorde pas cette sérénité dont il n’aurait d’ailleurs 
su que faire. Il redouble d’ardeur dans ses études. Désormais ce ne sont 
plus seulement ses lecteurs et son public qu’il lui faut convertir: c’est 
lui-méme. Chaque preuve le soutient, chaque attaque contre l’indiffér- 
ence religieuse ou l’opportunisme de |’Eglise Gallicane raffermit sa foi 
branlante. Il se consacre 4 la destruction de |’indifférence qu’il juge 
étre le plus actuel et le plus répandu des maux religieux. S’il ne se guérit 
pas lui-méme, du moins réussit-il 4 calmer ses inquiétudes dans la fiévre 
du travail et 4 réduire ses objections intérieures en se faisant ouvertement 
le champion de la cause ultramontaine. A mesure que baisse |’étoile de 
l’Empire ses opinions anti-gallicanes se précisent. I] a hérité de son pére 
un fond libéral, et il se révolte contre cette discipline matérielle et tem- 
porelle de |’Etat brutalement imposée au régne spirituel de |’Eglise. 
Aprés 1830, ce méme dévouement 4 la liberté se retourne contre ]’Eglise 
pour défendre Dieu et l’homme contre les limites qu’elle paraissait 
vouloir leur assigner. 

Du jour de son ordination, les crises de Lamennais deviennent nom- 
breuses. C’est alors qu’en préparation 4 sa grande ceuvre contre |’Indif- 
férence, il fréquente Pascal le plus assidiment. Nous n’avancerons pour- 
tant pas que Pascal l’ait troublé; son Ame tourmentée suffisait 4 la tache 
sans invoquer une contagion quelconque. Au contraire, il parait avoir 
besoin de l’apologiste, et si nous devons considérer le célébre Essai sur 
VIndifférence (1817) 4 la fois comme le miroir et la répudiation de ses 
propres indifférences, il est remarquable d’observer quelle autorité il 
accorde a4 Pascal. Il n’est pas d’auteur auquel il fasse plus souvent appel. 
A telle enseigne que Lamennais ne s’éloigne pas de la vérité lorsqu’il 


‘ Cf. Maréchal, La Jeunesse de Lamennais, pp. 97-110. 
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précise 4 son frére que: “L’ouvrage de Pascal doit se trouver presque 
entier dans le mien et n’en fera pas la moitié. Il y a bien de |’inconvénient 
et non moins de difficultés 4 abréger de la sorte.’ 

Pascal est une des forces de |’Essai, comme il est alors une des forces 
de la foi ménaisienne. Le titre méme, Essai sur l’Indifférence en matiére 
de Religion, est probablement inspiré du premier chapitre des Pensées 
dans l’édition de Port-Royal: ‘“‘Contre |’Indifférence des Athées.” En 
outre, le premier tome de |’Essai dans son édition originale de 1817 (le 
second tome date de 1820) s’ouvre et se ferme sur une citation de Pascal. 
Lamennais veut placer son ouvrage sous la protection du grand apolo- 
giste. L’étude du texte est probante: partout Pascal est appelé a étayer 
les arguments de |’auteur sous forme de longues citations provenant des 
Pensées. Ce recours constant 4 Pascal devient monotone, car Lamennais 
ne varie jamais dans sa méthode: il cite longuement Pascal sans le criti- 
quer ou méme |’expliquer. Il se dégage de cet expédient apologétique 
impression que l’auteur désire associer son ceuvre 4 celle de Pascal. 
Est-ce ambition ou zéle? II congoit sa mission comme un prolongement 
de l’entreprise de Pascal et son Essai comme une étape dans le para- 
chévement des Pensées. 

Dans le premier tome de |’ Essai, il procéde envers Pascal d’une maniére 
impersonnelle qui confirme notre opinion de |’attachement purement 
intellectuel qu’il a pour lui. A défaut d’affection, il n’a pas pour son pré- 
décesseur ces termes de profonde considération auxquels on s’attendrait 
chez un homme dont |’“‘ouvrage doit se trouver presque entier dans le 
sien.” Son attitude est celle d’un érudit se référant 4 une autorité—une 
supréme autorité—que |’on ne peut discuter ou contredire, mais qui n’en 
est pas moins livresque et impersonnelle. On est moins frappé de cette 
méthode méme, que de la fréquence avec laquelle il l’emploie. Ajoutons, 
le détail est significatif, qu’il agit pareillement envers toutes ses autres 
“sources.”” Bossuet, Malebranche, Fénelon, Rousseau et Bonald ne 
jouissent pas de faveurs particuliéres. Au contraire, Lamennais leur 
attribue une part indéniablement moins importante qu’ Pascal. Non, 
il ne le méprise pas puisqu’il lui réserve la premiére place, mais il n’a 
retenu de son enseignement que les “raisons de la raison.’’ Un aspect de 
la tragédie intime de Lamennais tient précisément dans le fait que Pascal 
n’est pour lui qu’une source intellectuelle au lieu d’étre une source morale 
et spirituelle. 

L’étude des citations de Pascal faites par Lamennais améne, d’emblée, 
deux genres d’observations. D’abord, ces citations s’incorporent directe- 
ment au texte sans préambule ou conclusion. Mises entre guillemets, 


* Euvres Inédites, publiées par A. Blaize (Paris: Dentu), 1, 279. 
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elles font partie intégrante du développement. Un lecteur distrait pour- 
rait trés bien assimiler le fond et la forme de ces arguments pascaliens 
au texte de |’Essai sans remarquer la moindre solution de continuité, 
tant le choix de Lamennais est judicieux. Il est fidéle 4 Pascal: lorsqu’i| 
le cite, il permet 4 l’apologiste de poursuivre sa pensée. II ne le tronque 
pas, il ne l’arréte pas en pleine course. Les citations sont généralement 
trés étendues et s’enchainent si harmonieusement au plan général de 
l’Essai qu’il ne peut y perdre. Lamennais est assez pénétrant pour ne 
pas résumer ou condenser la belle logique pascalienne, il lui laisse toute 
liberté. 

Cela nous améne 4 notre deuxiéme observation. Lamennais cite Pascal 
avec la méme exigence et la méme certitude que s’il s’en rapportait 4 
l’Evangile. A parcourir |’Essai, un lecteur ignorant serait naturellement 
conduit 4 considérer Pascal comme une des plus hautes autorités de 
l’Eglise, tellement est frappant le détachement plein d’humilité avec 
lequel Lamennais introduit Pascal dans son texte. Certes, il lui rend 
14 un hommage de respect, mais le caractére de cette vénération démontre 
combien leur association reste peu intime, elle se cantonne dans un 
domaine uniquement intellectuel. 

La plupart des longues citations du premier volume de |’Essai se 
rapportent 4 l’analyse de l’indifférence et 4 l’impuissance de la raison. 
C’est ainsi que Lamennais cite la longue pensée of Pascal décrit le cas 
clinique de l’indifférent et propose des mesures d’ordre pragmatique pour 
y porter reméde (Pensées, Brunschvicg N° 194, paragraphes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20). Pascal imprime donc 4 |’Essai son 
caractére le plus original. Ailleurs, Lamennais cite Pascal qui somme son 
“athée” de faire taire la nature et d’humilier la raison pour écouter 
Dieu (Essai sur l’Indifférence (Paris: Garnier, 1909], 1, 227). Vers la fin 
du premier volume il s’associe ouvertement au fidéisme pascalien: 
“« ... Or, non plus que Pascal nous n’estimons que toute la philosophie 
vaille une heure de peine”’ (idid., p. 407, et cf. pp. 241-242). Cette déclara- 
tion est sans doute catégorique, mais elle ne doit pas nous tromper: le 
fondement de la pensée ménaisienne n’est pas fidéiste. De plus, le sens 
de cet aphorisme pascalien n’est pas compris: par “‘philosophie’’ Pascal 
entendait “‘physique.” Lamennais attend trop de la puissance et de la 
vérité de sa rhétorique pour étre anti-intellectualiste, et i] n’est pas soutenu 
par une foi assez sire et exigeante pour étre fidéiste. Le deuxiéme volume 
de |’Essai (1820) le prouve péremptoirement, quoique son auteur per- 
sévére 4 se considérer comme un disciple de Pascal—et méme le degré 
de fidéisme propre 4 la pensée pascalienne n’est-il pas sujet 4 contestation? 

Une comparaison entre le choix des emprunts faits 4 Pascal dans le 
1* volume de |’ Essai et les 11° et 111° volumes nous renseigne assez exacte- 
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ment sur l’évolution de Lamennais entre 1817 et 1823. I] ne recherche 
plus la psychologie religieuse et la morale des Pensées, il préfére leurs 
arguments de doctrine sur les preuves de la divinité du Christ, les Prophé- 
ties, et le réle de la race Juive (il cite les pensées Brunschvicg Nos. 99, 
706, 710, 761 et 768. Voir dans |’Essai, 11, 2, 83, 93, 219; et 111, 260, 350, 
381, 384). De la condition de l’homme et de la nécessité de la foi, Lamen- 
nais passe au probléme de la certitude. De la donnée intime il passe a 
la doctrine, de l’individu 4 l’Eglise et du cceur a la raison. Cette progres- 
sion vers l’extérieur n’est évidemment pas favorable & Pascal: Lamen- 
nais s’en réclame moins souvent et moins longuement. Par suite des 
critiques soulevées par son premier volume, il s’est engagé dans une 
amére dispute théologique qui lui sera fatale. En somme il prend le 
chemin de Pascal a rebours, il commence sa carritre par ses “‘Pensées”’ 
pour finir sur des ‘‘Provinciales” inlassablement composées durant ses 
vingt derniéres années. 

Ace tableau d’un détachement de Pascal toujours plus accusé 4 mesure 
que l’on avance dans |’Essai, il y a une exception capitale. La Défense de 
VEssai sur l’Indifférence parut en 1821, c’est 4 dire entre les tomes II 
et 1 de |’Essai. Ne pouvant plus longtemps souffrir les critiques et les 
interprétations erronées, impatient de bousculer ses détracteurs lui- 
méme au lieu de s’en remettre 4 ses amis, Lamennais descend impétueuse- 
ment dans Il’aréne. Et ceci, avant méme de terminer son long Essai. 
L’ardeur combative de sa nature et le caractére envenimé de la contro- 
verse que l’Essai avait provoqué, ont di le déterminer a prendre |’of- 
fensive. Chateaubriand n’en avait-il pas déja donné |l’exemple dans sa 
Défense du Génie du Christianisme ow Pascal est présent? 

La Défense de l’ Essai est une ceuvre de polémique, mais elle est aussi 
occasion unique pour Lamennais de définir sa position. Or, pour les 
besoins de cette mise au point il se range immédiatement au cété de 
Pascal. I] invoque sa protection et confond sa mission avec celle de son 
ainé. C’est la premiére fois que Lamennais se déclare aussi étroitement 
solidaire de Pascal et qu’il s’identifie directement avec un prédécesseur 
quelconque. Jusqu’alors son esprit se rebellait devant l’acceptation de / 
la moindre dépendance. Cette soudaine prise de position est le fait de 
opinion qui avait unanimement acclamé ou décrié en lui “le nouveau 
Pascal.” Lamennais n’a pas recherché ce rapprochement, il lui a été 
imposé. Les ressemblances de fortune et de pensée, les nombreuses cita- 
tions de Pascal dans |’Essai, ont cristallisé dans l’opinion romantique 
l’analogie entre les deux écrivains. 

Cette réaction populaire est instantanée dés la lecture du premier 
volume de |’Essai. Voici Picot, auteur des Mémoires pour servir a I’ His- 
toire Ecclésiastique pendant le xvui® siécle, s’adressant 4 Lamennais: 
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“Soyez bien certain que votre ouvrage vous met 4 cété de Pascal.’ 
La presse émet le méme point de vue, Laurentie dans la Quotidienne du 
9-6-18, parle ainsi de |’Essai: “la production la plus importante qu’on 
ait vu naftre en faveur de la religion, depuis que |’immortel Pascal] 
ébauchait ses Pensées, et que le grand Bossuet foudroyait l’hérésie.” 
Un jugement plus réservé est formulé par l’Abbé Clausel de Montals 
dans sa brochure Coup d’ail sur l’Eglise de France (1818): “Si Pascal et 
Bossuet surpassent cet écrivain, du moins ils n’ont point formé de 
disciple qui les approche de si prés.”’ 

La critique n’est pas seule 4 esquisser cet audacieux paralléle, les 
grandes figures romantiques font servir leur imagination au méme 
rapprochement. Dans un écrit daté de juillet 1823, Victor Hugo traduit 
son impression de |’Essai dans les termes suivants: “Il éclaire comme 
Pascal il brile comme Rousseau, il foudroie comme Bossuet.”’ Aprés 
sa présentation 4 l’abbé, Lamartine avait éprouvé le méme enthousiasme 
poétique, il faisait savoir 4 son ami le comte de Virieu que: “‘L’abbé de 
Lamennais c’est Pascal ressuscité...” (lettre du 4 mai 1819). Avant 
de rencontrer Lamennais il avait pourtant décrit |’Essai avec plus de 
perspicacité, en excluant Pascal: ‘‘C’est magnifique, pensé comme M. de 
Maistre, écrit comme Rousseau, fort, vrai, élevé, pittoresque, concluant 
neuf, enfin tout” (8 aofit 1818). Dans son Rapport sur les Pensées de 
Pascal, Cousin dira catégoriquement: ‘‘M. de Lamennais, c’est Pascal 
réduit en systéme.” 

Partout Pascal et Lamennais sont associés, si bien que les ennemis 
de Lamennais cherchent 4 le confondre en lui retirant l’appui de Pascal 
et en le lui opposant. Sur quoi, Rohrbacher leur adresse de Nouvelles 
Observations respectueuses aux adversaires de M. de Lamennais dans le 
Défenseur des 6 et 26 janvier 1821. Il avertit les contradicteurs de Lamen- 
nais qui semblaient se retrancher derriére Pascal, que: 


Pascal tient continuellement l’homme suspendu entre un doute universel et la 
foi chrétienne, tandis que M. de La Mennais présente du moins un moyen 
terme, la foi humaine... Comment pouvez-vous, pour montrer 4 M. de La 
Mennais qu’il va trop loin, lui opposer un homme qui va plus loin encore? 


Rohrbacher était un écrivain religieux de réputation établie; il est 
intéressant de constater combien |’interprétation romantique de Pascal 
s’est introduite dans un milieu conservateur et sévére. 

Le rapprochement entre Pascal et Lamennais est proposé par les amis 
de Lamennais et aussi par ses critiques les plus acharnés. Plusieurs fois 
Jondot reprend le paralléle avec une évidente intention ironique dans 


§ [bid., 1, 326, lettre du 28 janvier 1818 a l’abbé Jean de La Mennais. 
? Hugo, Littérature et Philosophie Mtlées (Paris: Albin Michel, 1934), p. 124. 
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son Anti-Pyrrhonien: “Des poétes et des militaires, qui ne connaissent 
ni la philosophie, ni la théologie . . . se disposent 4 donner des gages de 
dévouement au nouveau Pascal qui daigne les honorer de ses amitiés.’’* 

L’Essai suggére aux contemporains de Lamennais plus qu’une ressem- 
blance spirituelle avec Pascal. Trévern, futur évéque de Strasbourg, 
confie 4 son ami Polpiquet, futur évéque de Quimper, que Lamennais 
“doit avoir l’air de Pascal.’’® 

Engagé par la défense de son ceuvre, Lamennais ne pouvait négliger 
une analogie aussi favorable, méme s’il avait eu la clairvoyance d’en 
discerner le fondement illusoire. Le moment était trop critique pour qu’il 
sacrifiat sa mission 4 un orgueilleux sentiment d’indépendance ou 4 
des scrupules de conscience qui ne sauraient étre appréciés du public. 
Il saisit donc l’occasion providentielle de consolider sa position en se 
rapprochant de Pascal avec qui on |’avait identifie. En somme, il ne fait 
que consacrer une association imposée par l’opinion, Peut-étre, malgré 
son désir de solitude intellectuelle, était-il flatté du paralléle dont on 
lui faisait ’honneur. La Défense de l’ Essai démontre clairement sa volonté 
de lier son ceuvre a celle de son prédécesseur sans toutefois tomber vis- 
' a-vis de lui dans une plate admiration. Parfois il critique Pascal, réus- 
_ sissant par ce moyen a faire entendre qu’il n’a pas donné dans les erreurs 
de l’apologiste, et qu’en le prolongeant il l’a perfectionné et complété. 

Relevons avec quelle habileté il invoque Pascal: 
Nous pensons que tout le monde avouera maintenant, que nous n’avons rien dit 
de la faiblesse de notre raison et de l’impuissance ou elle est de prouver quoi que 
ce soit avant d’avoir trouvé Dieu, que Pascal n’eit également dit, il y a prés de 
deux siécles, sans que jamais personne aid songé 4 lui en faire un reproche. 
[Essai sur I’ Indifference, tv (ch. vit), 214] 


' Lamennais espére confondre ses ennemis en leur prouvant que Pascal 
a pensé comme lui sur tous les points oi il est attaqué. II lui accorde donc 
une autorité exceptionnelle, se considérant 4 l’abri du moment que sa 
doctrine se modéle sur celle du grand apologiste. Est-il sinctre? Oui, car 
| si sa premiére attitude était factice il n’aurait osé se contredire dans le 
' méme passage en critiquant la méthode pascalienne. Il est vrai qu’il 
con¢oit cette critique comme un renforcement de sa thése, puisqu’elle 
| supplée 4 un point faible de la doctrine de Pascal par |’indiscutable 
» autorité d’une vérité ménaisienne. I] déplore notamment que Pascal 
ait manqué de mesure; venant de lui cette critique ne manque pas de 
sel; 


_  *Maréchal, Lamennais. La Dispute del’ Essai sur I’ Indifforence (Paris: Champion, 1925), 
|p. 413. 
* Duine, of. cit., p. 61. 
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Il ne faut pas croire cependant que nous le suivions en tout, ni qu’il y ait aucune 
différence entre ses idées et les nétres. Ce puissant ne savait pas toujours régler 
sa force. II est allé trop loin, en placant l’homme entre un doute absolu et la fo; 
en la révélation, ce qui nous semble infirmer les preuves de cette révélation 
méme;... Comme lui nous admettons que la philosophie n’a jamais produit, nj 
pu produire autre chose que le doute; mais de plus nous montrons ce qu’il ne fait 
pas que l’homme a, dans sa nature, un moyen de parvenir a la connaissance cer- 
taine de la vérité. C’est ce qui paraitra bien clairement, lorsque nous exposerons 
notre propre doctrine, ou plutét celle du genre humain et la nécessité od |’on 
nous a mis de la défendre, nous oblige a le faire remarquer. [Essai, 1v (cf. vu), 


214-215] 


Lamennais ne peut longtemps suivre la direction d’un autre. Aussitét 
Pascal appelé 4 son aide, il s’empresse de se dégager de lui. Il ne veut 
appartenir 4 personne. S’il accuei!le volontiers la collaboration de l’apolo- 
giste, il n’entend pas abdiquer pour lui sa propre individualité. Toute 
dépendance, toute filiation lui répugnent. I] accepte son rapprochement 
avec Pascal de maniére provisoire, et uniquement parce qu’il lui est 
imposé, II sait s’en défaire rapidement pour se rabattre sur lui-méme 
et sur cette doctrine qu’il nomme “‘celle du genre humain’”’—dés 1871, 
les causes de la rupture avec |’Eglise se devinent dans I’altiére intransi- 
geance de ces quelques mots. 

On a souvent envisagé la philosophie ménaisienne comme une philos- 
ophie d’autorité. Il est plus pertinent de la nommer une philosophie 
autoritaire. Or, il est assez délicat de ranger Pascal sous la méme défini- 
tion. En vérité, il y a entre Lamennais et Pascal un écart que les romanti- 
ques ne pouvaient constamment négliger. La force des choses séparera 
ce que l’idéal s’était attaché 4 réunir. Et cependant la légende était 
tenace: la rupture avec Rome, la révolte de Lamennais, sa position agres- 
sive, tout paraissait reproduire l’exemple de Pascal. Une supréme identité 
de fortune semblait se consommer entre eux. Un seul homme s’éléve 
contre cette association, un seul démontre que la rupture avec |’Eglise 
entraine une rupture avec Pascal: c’est Lamennais. Certes, il ne le fait 
pas en termes exprés. A partir de 1823, il se contente de se retirer vis- 
a-vis de Pascal dans un mutisme significatif. Aprés les A ffaires de Rome 
(1836) il ne parle plus de Pascal et le cite rarement; Rousseau reprend 
sa premiére ampleur. II se détache progressivement de Pascal, de |’indif- 
férence il passe en 1841 4 une antipathie 4 peine déguisée: 


D’aprés un troisiéme systéme, particulier 4 quelques catholiques, et qui ori- 
ginairement appartient a Pascal, lacertitude aurait une autre origine que la raison, 
incapable d’y arriver par elle-méme, soit qu’on la considére dans l’humanité en- 
tiére, soit qu’on l’envisage dans chaque homme individuel. Elle reposerait ex- 
clusivement sur la révélation consignée dans |’Ecriture-Sainte, conservée par 
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l'Eglise divinement inspirée, et qui perpétuellement la promulgue et |’inter- 
préte. [Le Bien-Etre du Peuple, 2° éd., Préface, pp. x-xi] 


Ce point de vue est l’exaspération de celui qu’il avait pour la premiére 
fois exprimé dans la Défense de l’Essai. Il est facile de constater la per- 
spective faussée de cette critique, sa nouvelle prise de position l’explique. 
Désormais tout est brisé entre lui et Pascal, de leur ancienne communauté 
d’esprit rien ne reste si ce n’est un arriére-gofit d’amertume, comme il 
ressort de ces lignes écrites alors qu’il est prisonnier d’Etat 4 Sainte- 
Pélagie en 1841: 

Pascal disait que tout le malheur des hommes venait de ce qu’ils ne savaient pas 
rester tranquillement dans une chambre. Je le voudrais, s’il vivait, dans la 
mienne, pour voir ce qu’il penserait de ce bonheur la. [lettre du 14 mars 1841 au 
baron de Vitrolles] 


Chez Lamennais c’est une des derniéres suggestions d’une identité 
avec Pascal, et encore n’est-elle dictée que par le souci de matérialiser 
la persécution dont il se voit l’objet. 

De 1823 4 1836 on reléve trés peu d’allusions 4 Pascal dans |’ceuvre 
de Lamennais. On peut conclure que dés 1832 il a le sentiment de ne pas 
répéter l’expérience de Pascal. Il comprend que sa route le sépare ir- 
rémédiablement du grand apologiste. Il ne peut donc en aucune fagon 
perpétuer sa légende de “nouveau Pascal.” Ceci confirme les théories de 
M. Maréchal qui découvre tous les germes de la rupture de Lamennais 
dans le deuxiéme volume de |’Essai—les deux derniers volumes servant 
en quelque sorte d’introduction doctrinale aux Paroles d’un Croyant 
et aux Affaires de Rome. L’attitude de Lamennais illustre péremptoire- 
ment qu’a ses yeux Pascal est orthodoxe. II est évident qu’il aurait eu 
intérét 4 mettre en relief, puis 4 exploiter, toute trace d’hétérodoxie chez 
Pascal pour se défendre et se disculper aux yeux de ses contemporains. 
Ce témoignage tacite a une valeur que |’on ne saurait négliger dans la 
vieille querelle sur la nature de la foi de Pascal. L’apologiste fut donc 
une des forces, sinon la force principale, de la période orthodoxe de 
Lamennais pour étre oublié au seuil de la révolte. En définitive, la rupture 
avec Pascal, déja sensible en 1823, annonce la rupture avec le Vatican, 
et la rupture avec l’Eglise consacre celle avec Pascal. 

Malgré le manque d’abandon qui caractérise leur association, Pascal 
en profite, ou du moins sa réputation romantique en profite. Lamennais 
a largement diffusé Pascal, et plus d’un romantique le connaitra unique- 
ment par son truchement et celui de Chateaubriand, tel est le cas de 
Lamartine. D’autres sont confirmés par Lamennais dans leur penchant 
pascalien, tel parait étre le cas de Sainte-Beuve. 

Auprés de Lamartine, le prosélytisme pascalisant de Lamennais 
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rencontre le meilleur accueil. Le fait s’explique, car Lamennais connut 
le jeune poéte en 1819 alors qu’il était encore lui-méme sous |’emprise de 
Pascal. Avant de le rencontrer chez le duc de Rohan, Lamartine avait 
lu l’Essai, aussi le paralléle entre Pascal et Lamennais s’était trés 
naturellement offert 4 son esprit lors de sa présentation au solitaire de 
la Chénaie. Si Lamennais ne réussit pas 4 faire un fervent pascalien du 
poéte, il lui rendit la doctrine de Pascal moins farouche et plus accessible. 
L’“Ode 4 Byron” et la ““Méditation sur |’Homme,’’ par exemple, attes- 
tent une trés nette influence pascalienne. Ajoutons que Pascal apparait 
chez Lamartine aprés sa lecture de l’Essai et sa fréquentation de Lamen- 
nais; nous sommes donc en droit d’attribuer cette présence 4 ce dernier. 
Il est normal toutefois que le disciple n’ait pas montré plus de zéle pour 
Pascal que n’en devait bientét témoigner son maitre, et en vérité Lamar- 
tine n’a fait que suivre Lamennais. 

Hugo connut Lamennais en 1821. Celui-ci n’était donc plus sous |’em- 
prise de Pascal, on comprend qu’il n’ait pas communiqué au jeune 
romantique un enthousiasme que lui-méme ne ressentait plus. D’ailleurs 
les rapports entre Lamennais et Hugo n’atteignent jamais a |’amitié 
qui liait le prétre 4 Lamartine. De plus, Hugo fait allusion 4 Pascal 
avant de se soumettre 4 la direction de Lamennais. Dans ces conditions 
on s’explique qu’il n’ait pas subi une influence pascalienne inspirée par 
Lamennais. Pourtant, a |’instar de Lamartine, le paralléle entre Lamen- 
nais et Pascal l’attire: “Il éclaire comme Pascal, il brile comme Rousseau, 
il foudroie comme Bossuet.”” Ce morceau est daté de 1824, et, si nous 
considérons d’une part |’influence insignifiante excercée sur Hugo par 
Pascal, et d’autre part la trés réelle présence de Bossuet chez Hugo, il 
nous faut avouer que le poéte a préféré la foudre 4 la lumieére. 

Lamartine, Mme Hugo et Victor Hugo encouragérent Sainte-Beuve 
a rechercher |’amitié et la direction de Lamennais. D’une pareille liaison 
ils espéraient la conversion durable du jeune critique. Sainte-Beuve se 
soumit tardivement 4 leur manceuvre. II rendit visite 4 Lamennais 4 
Juilly en 1831, et encore est-il motivé par un besoin inavoué: celui de 
gagner la confiance de Mme Hugo. De ce fait les sentiments cordiaux 
de Lamennais provoqueront toujours une certaine géne chez son nouvel 
ami. Ce malentendu ira s’aggravant, le prétre attribuant sans doute 4 
l’ame trouble de Sainte-Beuve ce qui provenait uniquement d’une 
tactique indélicate dont le but détourné est la conquéte de Mme Hugo. 
Devant ce cérébral, Lamennais comprit qu’il faudrait opérer une con- 
version intellectuelle. Il choisit donc quelques grandes figures littéraires 
dont la vie et le message lui paraissaient propres 4 stimuler l’imagination 
religieuse de Sainte-Beuve. A cet effet il lui recommande la lecture de 
Saint-Augustin, de Pascal et des écrivains de Port-Royal. Il compte par 
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ce moyen purement littéraire mener Sainte-Beuve de |’admiration 4 
la conviction. 

Sainte-Beuve n’avait pas attendu les exhortations de Lamennais pour 
étudier Pascal et la société de Port-Royal. Néanmoins le solitaire de 
La Chénaie |’orienta particuligrement dans cette voie en lui rendant 
sensible la valeur littéraire et morale des grands jansénistes. Il mit sa 
vaste bibliothéque 4 la disposition de Sainte-Beuve, celui-ci y fait pro- 
bablement allusion dans Volupié: 


La bibliothéque remplissait deux vastes chambres, et renfermait, entre autres 
volumes de théologie, un grand nombre de livres jansénistes, ou, 4 vrai dire, la 
collection compléte de cette branche. Depuis le fameux Axugustinus de l’Evéque 
d’Ypres jusqu’au dernier numéro, daté de 1803, de ces Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques 
clandestinement imprimées durant le XVIIIe siécle, il n’y manquait rien. J’y pus 
aller 4 loisir pour feuilleter et mettre 4 part ce que j’en voudrais emporter. J’y 
appris bientét en détail l’histoire de l’Abbaye de Port-Royal-des-Champs, et 
impression fut grande sur moi d’un si récent exemple des austérités primitives. 
{u, 181-182] 


On devine la singuliére méthode apologétique de Lamennais: il s’en 
remet 4 Port-Royal de convertir Sainte-Beuve. Le moyen était habile; 
Hamon, Nicole et Pascal furent diligemment écoutés. Le résultat fut 
moins satisfaisant, Sainte-Beuve n’étant pas converti pour autant. II 
reste que Lamennais le persuada de fréquenter Port-Royal et de per- 


sévérer dans son étude de Pascal et de l’Abbaye. Il est donc 4 l’origine du 
Pascal de Sainte-Beuve. I] est impossible d’analyser Volupté sans évoquer 
Lamennais, de méme il est difficile d’expliquer le Port-Royal en le négli- 
geant. 

Lamartine, Hugo et Sainte-Beuve ne sont pas des exemples isolés. 

Partout Pascal semble accompagner Lamennais. Montalembert n’oublie 
pas Pascal lorsqu’il définit les positions respectives de son maitre Lamen- 
nais, de Lacordaire et la sienne propre: 
Que ne donnerais-je pas pour pouvoir sacrifier l’Eglise 4 la liberté comme vous, 
ou la liberté 4 l’Eglise comme Lacordaire! Mais je ne puis ni |’un nil’autre. Je suis 
un malheureux “homme d’entre-deux,” comme dit Pascal. [Revue Contemporaine 
(1885), 1, 511] 


Maurice de Guérin aussi fut un commensal de La Chénaie. En aoiit 
1839, un mois aprés la mort du poéte, sa sceur Eugénie s’adresse au 
disparu: 

Tristesse et communion; pleuré en Dieu; écrit 4 ton ami; lu Pascal, l’étonnant 
penseur. J’ai recueilli cette pensée sur l’amour de Dieu, qu’on aime sans le 


connaitre: le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne comprend [sic] pas. Bien souvent 
jai senti cela. [Journal, 60° éd. (1931), p. 226] 
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Ne semble-t-elle pas vouloir plaire 4 son frére et se rapprocher de lui 
en lisant Pascal? 

Tout l’entourage proche et lointain de Lamennais refléte donc une 
prédilection pascalienne qu’il avait lui-méme semée et cultivée. Elle 
continue plus vivace chez ses disciples que chez lui, de méme ils seront 
plus fidéles 4 l’Eglise que lui—encore une fois Pascal rejoint l’orthodoxie. 
Un aspect frappant de l’expérience pascalienne de Lamennais se trouve 
justement dans le fait qu’il ne réussit jamais 4 envisager Pascal dans 
une autre lumiére que celle de la foi et de l’Eglise. En cela il différe 
considérablement de la critique de Pascal qui se fait entendre 4 partir 
de 1835 et dont Victor Cousin est le plus brillant interpréte. D’un autre 
cété le Pascal sceptique de Cousin doit beaucoup 4 Lamennais pour 
qui la philosophie pascalienne était une philosophie pessimiste, basée 
sur un triste choix entre le doute absolu et la Révélation. Cette extréme 
rigueur qu’il découvrait dans les Pensées, l’en détourna définitivement, 
incapable comme il |’était de concilier une doctrine “noire” avec celle 
du “genre humain.” 

La fortune de Pascal ne souffrit pas de ce détachement progressif, 
car Lamennais ne répudia jamais publiquement sa premiére affinité 
pascalienne. Grace 4 son influence personnelle, il acheva la diffusion de 
Pascal entreprise par Chateaubriand. En I’identifiant 4 la foi romantique 
il a consacré son introduction définitive dans le xrx® siécle. I] restera 4 
Victor Cousin d’offrir un Pascal a la fois moderne, désespéré et démesuré- 
ment romantique. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
Durham, N.C. 








JAMES HOGG’S “CHALDEE MANUSCRIPT” 


By ALAN LANG STROUT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


MONG the Blackwood Papers left by the late George William Black- 
wood to the National Library of Scotland are some eighty pages 
entitled “Original manuscript of the Chaldee MS. by James Hogg, The 
Ettrick Shepherd, with his Letters relating to it; also Mr. Blackwood’s 
notes thereon, and other Letters. . . . ” The National Library of Scotland 
has most generously sent me microfilms of this material. These pages 
include: 


1. Eight letters from William Blackwood to Walter Scott and one letter 
from Blackwood to William Laidlaw: letters presumably copied, when the orig- 
inals were sent, for the files of the Blackwood firm. (The first three letters to 
Scott and the one to Laidlaw, all belonging to 1817, have to do with the “Chal- 
dee MS.” and the beginning of Blackwood’s Magazine. The other five letters to 
Scott were written at later dates.) 

2. Two letters of 1817 from Hogg to Blackwood, referring to the “Chaldee 
MS.” 

3. A set of notes on the persons referred to in the verses of the ““Chaldee MS.” 

4. Hogg’s original handwritten version of the ‘““Chaldee MS.” 

5. Hogg’s handwritten continuation of the “Chaldee MS.,” ‘The Boar.” 

6. Two versions of the ““Chaldee MS.” on printer’s proof sheets. 

7. Four versions of the “Chaldee MS.” as printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
October, 1817. 

8. An “Introductory Note” to the ““Chaldee MS.” which seems to have been 
written by James Frederick Ferrier when he planned to include it in his publica- 
tion of the Noctes Ambrosianae in 1868. 

9. A set of marginal notes for the “Chaldee MS.,” also written by Ferrier. 

10. A letter from Hogg to Blackwood referring to the uproar caused by the 
publication of the “Chaldee MS.” 

11. Summons of Damages brought against Blackwood by John Graham Dal- 
yell. 

12. A letter from Blackwood to Robert Miller relating to Miller’s having 
slighted Blackwood at a meeting of the society of printers. 

13. Robert Miller’s reply to Blackwood’s letter. 

14. A copy of the Discharge in the case of John Graham Dalyell versus 
William Blackwood. 

15. Two letters from Hogg to Blackwood written in 1818 and 1820, and dealing 
with matters other than the “Chaldee MS.” 

16. A letter from Mrs. Mary Gray Garden, Hogg’s daughter, to Blackwood 
and Sons written in 1896, and perhaps referring to the proof sheets of the 
“Chaldee MS.” now in the British Museum. 
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17. A letter from J. F. Ferrier to Blackwood referring to the plan to omit the 
verses that had caused the Dalyell suit from the edition of the Noctes Ambrosiana 
that Ferrier was preparing to publish in 1868. 


Mrs. Margaret Oliphant had access to this material half a century 
ago as appears from her two volumes on William Blackwood and His Sons 
of 1897. A fuller treatment than hers seems to me desirable, but I must 
perforce refer frequently to “Mrs. Oliphant” in the pages that follow. 
I must also necessarily duplicate, especially in the second section, pas- 
sages in my Life and Letters of James Hogg, Volume I (1946), which in 
turn parallel my article, “James Hogg’s Forgotten Satire, John Paterson’s 
Mare,” in PMLA of June, 1937. 


II. THE BACKGROUND 


For six months, from April through September, 1817, James Cleghorn 
and Thomas Pringle (both of whom were lame) edited the Edinburg) 
Monthly Magazine for Wiiliam Blackwood. The periodical was as limping 
as the editors, almost as dull indeed as Archibald Constable’s monthly 
Scots Magazine, then droning in old age. By July Blackwood decided to 
vitalize his publication. In a letter of August 20 to Scott he writes: 


{no address] 
Dear Sir 

Along with the fifth number of the Magazine, I have the pleasure of sending 
you The Stirling Heads! which I beg you will do me the favour to accept of. 

I had a letter from Murray the other day in which he says that the Review 
will be ready about the end of this month. 

You will probably have heard that I have been under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of giving notice to the Editors of my Magazine that our connection is to be 
at an end on the publication of the sixth number. I found myself obliged to do 
this, as they did little or nothing themselves, though by our agreement they were 
to provide the whole of the materials, and for this to receive the half of the profits. 
I therefore proposed to Mr. Pringle whom I then thought well of, that we should 
enter into a new arrangement, by which he would be sole Editor, receiving such a 
sum for his trouble as any mutual friend would say was reasonable and proper and 
that all the contributions should be well paid at once. By this means I felt con- 
fident the Magazine could go well on, otherwise it could not, as I could not 
expect my friends who had principally supported it hitherto to continue their 
communications without any remuneration. We discussed all this in the most 
friendly manner possible, and I had every reason to believe from what he said 
to me and from the obligations he professed (and really was under) to me, that I 
could get everything comfortably arranged. To my great vexation and disap- 
pointment however, Mr. Pringle chose to fly off after giving me every reason to 


1A book of engravings published by Blackwood. Patrick Fraser Tytler discusses the 
work in Blackwood’s Magasine (Nov., 1817), 11, 205. 
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believe that he entered into my views, and without coming back to give me any 


| explanation of his conduct, he joined Mr. Cleghorn and went to Mess"*. Con- 


stable & C°”. with whom they instantly made an agreement for a new Magazine 
or continuation of the Scots. 

This has been a most unpleasant business for me, but I hope from the new 
arrangements I have made, and the very general support I am promised by all 
my friends that it will be no disadvantage, but rather the contrary. 

I hope you will pardon me for troubling you with these little details, which 
are very important matters to me. I also hope you will continue to give my Maga- 
zine that countenance you have hitherto so kindly favoured it with. Iam _ Sir 
Your obliged & very humble Servt. [signed] W. Blackwood 


Edin 20 August 1817 


Pringle, a Teviotdale man and an old acquaintance of Scott’s intimate, 


William Laidlaw, as Lockhart points out, had offered Laidlaw the 


Chronicle department when the magazine was first begun in April, 
1817 ‘Life of Scott [1837], rv, 64). Now, after the quarrel with his editors, 


_ in oraer to assure himself of the support of Scott, already a contributor 
' tothe magazine, Blackwood offered Laidlaw a steady income for articles 


ame 
ae 


on agricultural affairs: the following communication is obviously more 
concerned with capturing the patron than the man. Presumably this 
communication was written in September: the paragraph in italics 
occurs in Mrs. Oliphant (1, 145-146). 


{no address] 
Dear Sir 

I send you the first copy I have got ready of the concluding Number of the 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. How much it has been indebted to you for its 
success, I need not now say, but I shall never forget. By the advertisement of 
my new work which is prefixed, you will see that my October Number bids fair 
to be interesting, and from the arrangements I have been fortunate enough to 
make, I feel confident it will become more and more valuable every day. 

I hope you will pardon me for again applying to you for your support and 


+ countenance. Anything from you whether written in prose or verse would be 
’ perfectly invaluable to me at present. I hope you have something lying about 


you which you may not be intending to use otherwise, and which you may 
perhaps honour me with. There is no sum I could offer that would be propor- 
tionate to the value to me of any communication from you however short—but 
should you do me this singular favour, I hope you will permit me to present 


+ you with something as an expression of my sense of the obligation. 


I have heard my friend Mr. Hogg frequently speaking in very high terms of a 
Mr. Laidlaw in whom he told me you took an interest. I do not know his address else I 


| would write him with regard to communications on rural affairs with which I under- 


» stand he is well acquainted. This was to have been (as announced in my prospectus) 


one of the branches of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, but Mr. Cleghorn from his 


| connection in another quarter carefully excluded anything of the kind. From the 


>) 
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nature of the work, there cannot be much space allowed for articles connected with 
agriculture, still if Mr. Laidlaw would undertake them, he could always have some- 
thing every month. 

Owing to Mr. Thin being out of town I was very sorry that the new N° of 
the Quarterly lay here for two or three days. It is an excellent number and 
much liked. Iam Sir Your much obliged & very humble servt. [signed] W. 
Blackwood 

I had a very handsome letter the other day from Thomas Moore Esq.*, who 
is much flattered by the critiques on his Lalla Rookh. He tells me that he intends 
to be in Edin. this season. I have some expectations of his favouring me with a 
communication. 

I was fortunate enough to meet with Mr. W. Irving who has promised me 
some valuable articles. I never heard anyone so transported as he was with the 
visit he paid you. 


Scott, in his reply, September 21, 1817, expresses his intention of being 
“completely neutral” in the break between Blackwood and his editors, 
“reserving the privilege of contributing any trifling assistance to either 
or to both publications.” His admiration for John Wilson, he continues, 
inclines him to assist Black wood.? 

In September, 1817, appeared the last number of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine; in October appeared the first number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, a very different periodical indeed and one certain 
to elicit interest, containing, as it did, Lockhart’s first attack on the 
“Cockney School,” John Wilson’s vicious review of Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria, and two articles dealing with the recent quarrel be- 
tween publisher and former editors: Lockhart’s “Letter to the Lord High 
Constable, from Mr. Dinmont,” and Hogg’s (and others’) “Chaldee 
MS.,” a dream allegory or animal fable written in Biblical language. 
Three early verses of the first “chapter’’ run: 

3. And I looked, and behold a man clothed in plain apparel stood in the door 
of his house: and I saw his name, and the number of his name; and his name was 
as it had been the colour of ebony, and his number was the number of a maiden, 
when the days of the years of her virginity have expired. 

4. And I turned my eyes, and behold two beasts came from the land of the 
borders of the South; and when I saw them I wondered with great admiration. 

5. The one beast was like unto a lamb and the other like unto a bear; and they 
had wings on their heads; their faces also were like the faces of men, the joints of 
their legs like the polished cedars of Lebanon, and their feet like the feet of 
horses preparing to go forth to battle: and they arose and they came onward 
over the face of the earth, and they touched not the ground as they went. 


2 Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 146, thinks Scott alludes to Lockhart as ‘‘a gentleman whose talents 
are of the highest order”; but the reference is clearly to Wilson, as I show in the LTLS of 
Feb. 5, 1938, p. 92. 
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No notes are necessary for a reader to recognize Blackwood of 17 Princes 
Street—he was known as “Ebony” from this time forth-—and the amiable 
Pringle and the crusty Cleghorn, both lame. The “two beasts” and 
“Ebony” fall out and they depart to Archibald Constable, “a man who 
was crafty in counsel, and cunning in all manner of working.” The first 
two chapters give a description of Blackwood’s allies and the last two 
chapters give a description of Constable’s allies. Naturally these last iwo 
chapters afford a fine opening for satirical descriptions of the Whigs. 
Just as Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe had appeared earlier as an unclean 
bird, so James Graham is introduced as one “who babbleth of many 
things, and nibbleth the shoe-latchets of the mighty,” etc. I shall deal 
later with the most cruel and objectionable passage in the ‘““Chaldee MS..,”’ 
verses 36 to 44 of the third chapter, on John Graham Dalyell, a cripple 
from birth, which cost Blackwood, I am happy to say, £230 outside of 
court. Verse 36 reads: 


Now the other beast was a beast which he loved not. A beast of burden which he 
had in his courts to hew wood and carry water, and to do all manner of unclean 
things. His face was like unto the face of an ape, and he chattered continually, 
and his nether parts were uncomely. Nevertheless his thighs were hairy, and the 
hair was as the shining of a sattin raiment, and he skipped with the branch of a 
tree in his hand, and he chewed a snail between his teeth. 


A member of, or sympathizer with, the Blackwood group (was it 
Lockhart or Wilson?) playfully sent Leigh Hunt a pretended confession 
of authorship of “On the Cockney School of Poetry,’”’ purporting to be 
from Dalyell!—but William Blackwood took a more sober view of his 
new magazine as appears from his somewhat apologetic letters to Scott 


' and to Laidlaw late in October. The paragraph in italics in the first 


appears in Mrs. Oliphant (1, 149-150). 
Edin 20 October 1817 


Dear Sir 
Yesterday I was honoured with your kind and most interesting letter of the 
18th. I am sorry I should have given you so much trouble about the missing 


_ packet, which at last as I wrote Mr. Laidlaw, made it’s appearance on Thursday 
_ night. It was therefore still in time and by making considerable exertions we got 
_ the whole of the Sheets nearly ready for press on Saturday night, and I hope to 
_ beable to send you a complete copy by this day’s post. 


I cannot express how much I feel gratified by the assistance and support 


you give to my undertaking, and that I now have it in my power to say that the 
_ work is one that has your good wishes even in the way of the slightest assistance 
_ to Mr. Laidlaw. I need hardly say that should you at any time have leisure ac- 


cording to your kind intentions to throw off an article the public will soon trace 
the powerful hand from whom it comes. You may be assured that I shall not be 
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so wanting to myself as to say one word on the subject. I shall be too grateful for 
any assistance which you may occasionally honour the Magazine with, ever to 
endanger its being withdrawn on account of any foolish boastings of mine. Any- 
thing you may furnish will of course remain your own to make whatever use of 
it you may afterwards see fit. 

I am glad you like Rob Roy. Its chief value however is from the present 
interest in the subject. It was written very hurriedly for this Number, and there 
was not time to send proofs to the author who would have altered it and corrected 
several parts of it. My Editor also did not wish to take any liberties with it. I 
expect the continuation to be good as the author has some curious letters from 
Rob’s son James. 

I hope you will be pleased with the Number on the whole and think that it is 
likely to make some noise. I anxiously hope you will not be displeased with the 
Chaldee MS. There will be various opinions as to the propriety of publishing this. 
The Editor took his own way and I cannot interfere with him. When you have 
leisure I hope you will do me the favour to tell me how you like any of the articles. 
I dare say the notices will amuse you. I am DearSir Yours very gratefully 
[signed] W. Blackwood 


Apparently receiving no reply from Scott, Blackwood anxiously wrote 
Laidlaw nine days later. Mrs. Oliphant prints the important second and 
third paragraphs of this long epistle (1, 150-151), but so important is 
this letter to our exposition that the full text must be included. 


To Mr. Laidlaw, Kaeside, Melrose. 
Monday 29th Octo 1817 
Dear Sir 

On my return from Glasgow on Sunday I found your letter of the 24th lying 
for me. 

I am truly happy you are so much pleased with this Number. I intended to 
have had the pleasure of seeing you either yesterday or today, and therefore 
thought it needless to write you. I have however been so much occupied by dis- 
agreeable discussions in consequence of the hue and cry attempted to be raised 
by Constable and his adherents against me on account of the Article entitled 
Chaldee M. S. No one can regret more than I do that this article appeared. After 
I saw it in proof, I did everything I could to prevent it and at last succeeded in 
getting the Editor to agree to leave it out. In the course of a day however he 
changed his mind and determined that it should be in. I was therefore placed in 
a terrible dilemma and as I must have stopped the Magazine if I did not allow 
the Editor to have his own way, I was obliged to submit. I was in hopes that it 
would have been laughed over as a cruel joke enough, but that it would soon 
have been forgot there is so much excellent matter in the Magazine to redeem it. 
The enemy has however been so active in stirring up individuals that several are 
highly irritated, who would only have laughed at it. He [Constable] is trying to 
form a party against me if it were possible to put down both me and the Maga- 
zine. My friends, however, are not inactive, and the storm is beginning I hope 
to subside. 
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Little as we yet know of each other I trust to your friendship in supporting 
me on the present occasion. I anxiously hope that Mr. Scott will continue his 
most important countenance. To me at this moment it is of the last consequence, 
and would set my mind quite at ease. I have no fears as to his taking amiss the 
sportive way in which he is introduced in the MSS. as I know it is not possible for 
a human being to have a higher admiration and respect for Mr. Scott than the 
Author has and uniformly expresses. It is most painful for me to think that any 
parts of this unfortunate production may be unpleasant to Mr. Scott, or might 
have the smallest chance to weaken the lively interest he has taken in the 
Magazine. I trust to his candour to feel for me in this most unpleasant situation 
in which I have been placed and I hope if there should be occasion for it that you 
will exert your best efforts in my behalf. You will of course mention this to Mr. 
Scott in any way you think best. 

I have thus, my Dear Sir, written you fully and candidly and would esteem 
it a most singular favour if you would write me by very first post. I shall delay my 
visit till I have the pleasure of hearing from you. 

I need not tell you how very anxious I am to receive your articles—I hope 
Maugreby’ is ready. We have got a variety of most interesting materials, and I 
feel quite confident that this number will be even better than the last. My friends 
are all coming forward in the best possible manner so that I have no fears. I am 


Dear Sir Yours sincerely 
[signed) Wm. Blackwood 


I shall enclose this to the Postmaster at Melrose. Be so good as mention what 
day would be most convenient for me to see Mr. Scott and you. 


In this letter to Laidlaw as in the letter to Scott nine days earlier 
Blackwood says that “his Editor” insisted upon the appearance of the 
“Chaldee MS.”’—a white, gray, or black lie depending on whether one 
was Tory, neutral, or Whig in one’s sympathies in 1817. Scott in his 
reply (also printed by Mrs. Oliphant) remarks bluntly that “the prudence 
of publishing it may be seriously questioned,” and concludes his little 
epistolary sermon by saying that if the magazine “could continue to be 
a receptacle for articles, however able, composed in the same tone, I 
could not... continue my permanent assistance.” For seven years, 
after meeting Lockhart in May, 1818, Sir Walter did what he could to 
soften Lockhart’s critical and satiric excesses in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Two letters from James Hogg to Blackwood give more of the back- 
ground. The first presumably accompanied the MS original of the 
“Chaldee MS.”; the second must have been written after this contribu- 
tion had been expanded by Lockhart, Wilson, and perhaps others, and 


* Scott wrote Blackwood: ‘‘Mr. Laidlaw projects a series of letters under the signature of 
Maugraby”: Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 149: cf. 1, 144. In the letter above, the proper noun is writ- 
ten small and in different ink. Apparently the copyist could not make out the word, got 
help, and even then misspelled it! 
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after Hogg had received the new creation in a printed copy of the 
magazine. 






Eltrieve Lake Sept’. 25th 1817 





Dear Sir 
Please read over this beautiful allegory of mine with the editor of the 


Magazine and cause him to add a short history of its preservation in the Archives 
of Rome or somewhere and by whom it came to be noticed and translated into 
our language I have been thinking of something to give the work [#. e., Black. 
wood’s Magazine] a pastoral and agricultural turn. There is no fitter man of our 
acquaintance than Lai[dlaw] [torn place in paper] who is an universal theorist and 
versed in the [word torn out] science of tillage cropping &c. I think it would now 
be an easy think to make the man wh[o] is crafty in counsel [i.e., Archibald Con- 
stable] quake for his Farmer’s Mag. You should have apprized me of all this 
sooner that my articles might have been in the prospectus they would now appear 
like one born out of due season to continue the eastern idiom which I am afraid I 
shall not easily get quit of again. 

Write to me at a leisure hour. I am wearying terribly for the Quarterly review 
which I have not got nor No 5 of the Mag. Yours ever James Hogg 

















The “Chaldee MS.” was written, of course, in Biblical language; Hogg’s 
reference to “the eastern idiom which I am afraid I shall not easily get 
quit of again” strikes me as highly amusing: I wonder if Benjamin Frank- 
lin felt the same way after writing his Parable against Persecution forty- 
four years earlier! In his next letter, as will be seen, Hogg feels that 
Lockhart and Wilson’s continuation of his piece does not hide the char- 
acters sufficiently and in addition “the language of scripture [is] complete- 


ly departed from.” 










Eltrieve Lake Oct* 19th 1817 





My dear Sir- 

How astonished was I yesterday when your Jast packet came to me and | 
had never received of the first? I knew not what to do, but it is come today and all 
is right. I have received the £21 safe and sound a most seasonable supply for 
which a thousand thanks. I have laughed at least as heartily at the continuation 
of Daniel as you did at the original the conceit is excellent indeed I see that 
mine was quite an imperfect thing without some description of the forces on the 
other side—the third chapter however is very faulty—the characters are made too 
plain and the language of scripture completely departed from. I have remedied 
that in proof in a great measure but alas it is out of time—As it is it will create 
great interest. I am certain of its popularity as well as of its being blamed. Maggy 
Scott* is likewise a good fancy it has no faults but one the name should not 
have been Dinmont else he should have spoken Scotish. I have a dozen strangers 


4 “Maggy Scott” is the Blackwood group’s satiric name for Constable’s Scots Magasine. 
Hogg here refers to Lockhart’s ‘‘Letter to the Lord High Constable, from Mr. Dinmont,” 
another satire along with the ‘‘Chaldee MS.” on Constable, Pringle, and Cleghorn. 
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in my house to night and write to you in the midst of a confusion I hope to be 


soon in town but yet I do not see how I can get away. I have not however been 


’ unmindful of you I have written a long essay “On the Smearing of Sheep as it 


affects the qualities of the wool and the flock.” My brother and I have read over 
together the Essay on Sheep their natural history of which we so often talked 


about itis extremely curious and interesting and very original he has ordered 


me to sell it to the highest bidder for a Magazine Eycyclopedia or any such 


_ thing but on the condition that the purchaser is to publish it in a small volume or 


pamphlet afterwards with notes and an appendix by me. I think Boyd and you 
might venture to give him £30 or at least 25 for the copyright. I cannot write to 
Wilson to night but if I do not get away towards Edin. immediately I will write 
soon. 

I’ll wager I will write some reviews for the Magazine that shall astonish 
Jefferey himself. I would fain bespeak Rob Roy if not engaged. You have never 
yet given me a valuable or original work to review. By the by of all things con- 
nected with the Magazine I like that best of intermixing all things through 
other. A general miscellany should exactly be such an olio that when a man has 
done with a very interesting article he should just pop his nose upon another 
quite distinct but as good of its kind. One may then if they please begin with a 
review Or a poem or anything [they crossed out] he pleases in short a reader 


should have no rule to go by but the table of contents. I like such bold and manly 


freedom how superior is that to analytical notices and antiquarian repertory for- 
sooth. In truth I am very sanguine just now I would not be greatly surprised if it 
[became in a few years] [blot] the most popular periodical work in the kingdom 
I have great dependance on Wilson’s powers do not you see with what spirit 
the fellow writes whether it be to laud to blame or to mock The worst fault 
about him is that he lets his imagination run away with him if he leans to one 
side at all he leans too much he either praises or blames in the extreme. 
Brougham is the same way. I don’t like him. I would take Jefferey for a model of 
all that I ever read he gives a cut now and then with much severity and at the 


_ same time with such perfect good nature—but my pen has run away with me 
farewell fora few days God bless youand James Hogg 


Before considering Hogg’s original verses and Lockhart and Wilson’s 


changes in “the continuation of Daniel,” we may include Hogg’s last 
__ letter referring to the satire. As introduction to this letter we may quote 
_ another letter and another of the Ettrick Shepherd’s numerous references 


to the “Chaldee MS.” 


I declare [he says] I never once dreamed of giving anybody offence by that droll 
article, nor did I ever think of keeping it a secret either from Mr. Constable or 
Mr. Pringle: so far from that, I am sure, had I been in town, I would have shown 
the manuscript to the latter before publication ... When I received letter after 
letter, informing me what a dreadful flame it had raised in Edinburgh, I could 
not be brought to believe that it was not a joke . . . No one ever suspected me as 
the author. When I came to town, every one made his remarks, and pronounced 
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his anathemas upon it . . . which afforded me much amusement .. . I am sure 
I never laughed so much in my life as at the rage in which I found so many 


people’, 


Despite this professed enjoyment of the situation in Edinburgh, Hogg’s 
communication of October 28, 1817, to William Laidlaw shows anything 
but airy insouciance: 

For the love of God open not your mouth about the Chaldee M. S. All is combus- 
tion there have been meetings and proposals and an express has arrived from 
Edin to me this morning. Deny all knowledge else they say I am ruined if it can 
by any means be attached—Let all be silence. . .* 


The Shepherd’s hitherto unprinted note of the same date to Blackwood 
also shows his fears: he does not even dare mention the “Chaldee MS.” 
but refers instead to “a certain article.” 
Eltrieve Lake Octr. 28th [1817] 
Dear Blackwood 

I cannot tell how much I think of the Magazine it is so interesting and 
spirited throughout it is safe—But I have had an express from Edin. to day 
telling me of a dreadful eruption about a certain article and the imminent danger 
the author is in should he be discovered I care not much for the whole crew of 
them but as it is I think it as well to keep out of the way for a little while until the 
indignation be a little over-past lest I should be inveigled in my drinking parties 
or by designing men to intimate more than I should do. 

Meantime I will not be idle as I have been. I have sent you herewith two 
long articles—the one on sheep I wish to be in the next for the sake of the season 
as it contains practical truths of which I wish my countrymen to avail them- 
selves I have chosen a different signature lest they should despise a poet’s 
advice. 

Farewell God bless and prosper you James Hogg 

With Hogg’s letter of October 28 may be compared Blackwood’s 
letter to Laidlaw of October 29, already given. In truth the Whigs 
were as much irritated as angry hornets—and even Wilson and Lockhart 
temporarily fled to the Lake District until the storm blew over, finding 
it more expedient to encourage “Ebony” at a distance. “All you have 
to do is to keep up your mind in good fighting condition,” wrote Wilson; 
“Get Scott, and you get everything,” wrote Lockhart (Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 
140, 144). Despite threats of horse-whipping and of church excommunica- 
tion, and suits for libel, Blackwood stood firm indeed. But the nervous 
strain of his magazine must have been severe, and though the “‘Chaldee 
MS.” probably paid in the long run, the proprietor of Maga must have 


5 Thomas Thomson, The Works of the Etirick Shepherd (Centenary edition), u, xliii. 
*R. B. Adam, Works, Letters and Manuscripts of James Hogg (1930), p. 7. 
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sometimes wondered at his discovery of the Great Modern Art of Ad- 
vertising. Two letters of April, 1818, show the price Blackwood paid for 
his magazine in its early years. 


Blackwood to Robert Miller 
Dear Sir 

Fiaving for so many years been in habits of intimacy and friendship with 
you, and having no wish to discontinue them, I feel it necessary to write you a 
few lines to ascertain from yourself what is to be the nature of our future inter- 
course. 

I am well aware that you were yesterday placed in peculiar circumstances 
respecting me, from your connection with Mr. Constable, and on that account 
I am willing to attribute to this cause your marked behaviour to me at the meet- 
ings of the Society. I have no wish to press myself on the acquaintance of any 
one, but I deeply wish to know, before we may chance to meet again, the footing 
on which we are to stand with each other. 

It would be unnecessary for me here to enter upon what I have heard to be 
your alleged ground of offence, only this I will say that I did not expect you would 
have considered a good humoured jeu d’esprit in the serious light which it seems 
you have viewed it. I shall only say farther that had I been placed in similar 
circumstances with you I should have acted differently. 

Last week I requested of a mutual friend to explain to you what my feelings 
were on this subject, but not having seen him since, I know not whether he has 
done so or not. 


Salisbury Road, Tuesday evg I am Dear Sir Yrs try W Blackwood 
7 April 1818 
Robert Miller to Blackwood 
Edinburgh 9th April 1818 
Sir 

I received your letter of yesterday in which I was not a little surprized to 
find that you attributed my behaviour to you at the last meetings of the Society 
of Booksellers to the influence of another person. 

I have no hesitation in saying that my conduct on that occasion was the 
result of my own deliberate conviction that I have been treated with gross im- 
pertinence in a work, of which I can look to you alone as bearing the responsi- 
bility. 

I have only to add that I consider that offence as highly aggravated by its 
being wholly unprovoked on my part, and by the circumstance to which you 
yourself allude of our having lived so long in habits of friendship. 


Iremain Sir Your obed. Humble Servt. 
Robt. Miller 


III. THE SATIRE 
In the fourth and last of his autobiographies, the ““Memoir’’ prefixed 
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to Altrive Tales of 1832, Hogg reviews the incidents of fifteen years 
earlier: 

I do not know what wicked genius put it into my head, but it was then, in an evil 
hour... that I wrote the “Chaldee Manuscript,” and transmitted it to Mr. 
Blackwood from Yarrow. On first reading it, he never thought of publishing it; 
but some of the rascals to whom he showed it, after laughing at it, by their own 
accounts till they were sick, persuaded him, nay almost forced him, to insert 
it... . Needless however it is now to deny, that they interlarded it with a good 
deal of deevilry of their own, which I had never thought of. 


As proof that he is author Hogg continues in the next paragraph: 


Luckily . . . I have preserved the original proof slips and three of Mr. Black- 
wood’s letters relating to the article. These proofs show exactly what part was 
mine, which, if I remember aright (for I write this in London), consists of the first 
two chapters, part of the third, and part of the last. The rest was said to have 
been made up conjointly in full divan. I do not know, but I have always suspected 
Lockhart of a heavy responsibility there.’ 


As will immediately appear, Hogg considerably overrates his share 
in the printed satire, but before turning to his MS original, we may clear 
up his reference to his “proof slips,” particularly as in his letter of Octo- 
ber 19, 1817, already quoted, he says that he considers Lockhart and 
Wilson’s third chapter of the “Chaldee MS.” “‘very faulty—the char- 
acters are made too plain and the language of scripture completely de- 
parted from. I have remedied that in proof in a great measure but alas 
it is out of time’”—that is, his corrections cannot be returned to Edin- 
burgh in time to appear in the final printed copy. Why Hogg took the 
trouble to add corrections to proof sheets when those proof sheets would 
never appear is an unimportant question: seventy years later his young- 
est daughter, Mrs. Mary Gray Garden, suggests that he “made the 


7 Hogg’s suspicion of Lockhart appears justified. In Andrew Lang’s Life and Letters of 
J. G. Lockhart (1897), 1, 157, may be found a letter to Christie of Jan. 27, 1818, in which 
Lockhart writes: ‘“‘ ‘The Chaldee Manuscript’ has excited prodigious noise here—it was the 
sole subject of conversation for two months. . . . The history of it is this: Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, sent up an attack on Constable, the bookseller, respecting some private dealings 
of his with Blackwood. Wilson and I liked the idea of introducing the whole panorama of 
the town in that sort of dialect. We drank punch one night from eight till eight in the morn- 
ing, Blackwood being by with anecdotes, and the result is before you.” According to the 
Blackwood apocrypha (see Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 118), others had a hand in the revision and ex- 
pansion of Hogg’s original: William Hamilton is said to have contributed one verse and, 
delighted by his own cleverness, to have “‘rolled off his chair in fits of laughter.” Captain 
Tom Hamilton seems more likely to have aided the revisers than his philosophic older 
brother: one or the other may have contributed the fifteenth vs. of Chapt. n, for it does not 
appear in Hogg’s MS.., and it describes ‘‘the black eagle,” obviously William Hamilton him- 
self. 
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corrections to please himself and not for the printer.” Mrs. Garden’s 
letter to Blackwood and Sons in 1896 runs as follows: 


3 Oakdale Terrace 
Mannofield, Aberdeen 


[4 sheets enclosed] 
10 March 1896 
Messrs Blackwood & Sons 
Publishers 
Dear Sirs, 
I have to thank you for your gifts of the 4 vols of “The Noctes” which I 
duly received. 


At your request I have sent you for inspection the proof sheets of the Chal- 
dee MS. 

On comparing the two you will find that in almost no instance have the 
corrections made by my father (they are in his writing) been followed. 

If he only wrote the first 37 verses it seems strange that he should have 
made corrections on the work of other persons. It has occurred to me that these 
sheets had only been a duplicate copy & that my father had made the correc- 
tions to please himself and not for the printer. Some of these corrections m{igh]t 
have been his improvements, but the time is past for that now. 

I have been told that Mrs. Oliphant is engaged on her History of “Black- 
wood.” If so I do hope she will do full justice to my father as being the originator 
of the Chaldee MS. 

Again thanking youIam Yrs faithfy M. G. Garden 


Mrs. Garden must have been disappointed in the work she refers to in 
her last paragraph, for somewhat casually Mrs. Oliphant writes (1, 118): 
“The suggestion, it is said, and a part, but no one knows how much of 
the composition, came from Hogg...” Ferrier, however, in his Intro- 
ductory Note to the ‘“‘Chaldee MS.” at the end of the fourth volume of 
the Noctes Ambrosianae (1868), ascribes to the Ettrick Shepherd “the 
conception of the Chaldee MS., and the first thirty-seven verses of 
Chapter 1.” It may be worth adding that the copy with the marginal notes 
in the Shepherd’s handwriting was secured by the British Museum 
from the Hogg family.* I have elsewhere outlined the changes made in 
these proof sheets (see “A Note on Blackwood’s Magazine of October, 
1817,” N & Q, Dec. 28, 1935, pp. 452-454). 

Both Mrs. Oliphant and Ferrier could have been completely accurate 
regarding Hogg’s contribution to the final printed version of the ‘“‘Chaldee 


* Apparently the proof slips in the B. M. correspond to the second set of printer’s proof 
sheets in the microfilm: see item 6 in the introductory outline at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. Hogg’s MS additions were of course not printed: his three additional verses at the 
end, which may be found in N & Q, Dec. 28, 1935, referred to above, have considerable in- 
terest. 
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MS.” for in his original handwritten version appear the first 37 verses of 
Chapt. 1, half a dozen verses of Chapt. 1 (10, 11, 13, 14, 17, and 18), and 
the concluding three verses of Chapt. 1v—altogether 46 of the 180 printed 
verses of the piece. I am tempted to print these 46 verses, but they 
correspond sufficiently closely to the final printed copy; and the world 
in general, and even the specialist, will not today much care about 
variants in a minor masterpiece by a minor author. The first six pages 
of Hogg’s MS., containing the 37 verses of the first chapter, have not a 
single change or addition, nor do the last three verses of Chapt. rv. 
Moreover, on the first proof of the microfilm, which I believe to be the 
first printer’s copy sheet made after Lockhart and Wilson had added 
their series of revisions to Hogg’s original MS., Lockhart and Wilson 
have made only a few trifling changes except for their additions to the 
half dozen verses in Chapt. u. It may be sufficient, then, to print side 
by side these six verses of Hogg’s in Chapt. 11, showing any changes or 
additions in the MS. by means of footnotes, and the same six verses as 
they appear in the first printer’s proof sheet of the microfilm: see item 
6 in the introductory outline at the beginning of this article. 


Hogg’s MS. 


And he called unto him the beautiful 
leopard from the valley of the palm 
trees, whose going forth was comely as 
the greyhound, and his eyes like the 
lightning of flame.® 


And he called the curlew and the 
falcon from among the birds that fly 
in the firmament of heaven; the fiery 
lynx also that lurketh behind the white 
cottage in the mountains.!° 


And he brought down the great wild 
board from the forest of Lebanon, and 
he roused up his spirit,“ and I saw 
him whetting his dreadful tusks for 
the battle. 


First printer’s proof sheet 


10 And the first which came was the 
beautiful leopard, from the valley of 
the palm trees, whose going forth was 
comely as the greyhound, and his 
eyes like the lighting of fiery flame. 


11 And the second was the lynx that 
lurketh behind the white tent in the 
mountains. 


13 Also the great wild boar from the 
forest of Lebanon, and he roused up 
his spirit, and I saw him whetting 
his dreadful tusks for the battle. 


® Hogg crossed out And he, writing So he x So they advised them above. 





‘0 This verse is crossed out and two different substitutes offered in handwriting different 
from Hogg’s. Leaving part of Hogg’s original, one of the new verses is: The fiery lynx also 
that lurketh behind the white cottage in the mountains and his fellow the dark wol f that delighteth 
in [the times of understanding?) [Several words are crossed out so that no part of them can 
be read.] The other verse runs: Scorpion that stingeth the faces of men that he might sting the 
Saces of the man which is crafty and of the two beasts. These substitutions (still furtherchanged) 
become verses 11 and 12 in the proof. 

t Hogg wrote roused up his sluggish spirit, but crossed out sluggish. 
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And the griffon came with the bond 
of the testimony of contention be- 
tween his teeth; and I saw him stand- 
ing over the body of one that had been 
buried long in the grave, defending it 
from all around, that he might devour 
up the carcass himself. 


And the slow-hound and the beagle 
after their kind, and the hyena that 
raiseth up and gnaweth the bones of 
the dead, with all the beasts of the 
field more than could be numbered, 
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14 And the griffin came with the bond 
of the testimony of contention be- 
tween his teeth; and I saw him stand- 
ing over the body of one that had been 
buried long in the grave, defending it 
from all men, and behold there were 
none which durst come near him. 


17 And the hyaena that escheweth the 
light, and cometh forth at the evening 
tide to raise up and gnaw the bones of 
the dead, and is as a riddle unto the 
vain man, 


there were so many.” 


18 And the beagle and the slowhound 
after their kind, and all the beasts of 
the field, more than could be num- 
bered they were so many. 


Whether Hogg’s “eastern idiom” is superior, as he claims, to the 
version of the completed “‘Chaldee MS.” as expanded by Lockhart and 
Wilson may be questionable; but at least he had nothing to do with those 
verses which caused Dalyell’s suit for damages against Blackwood; 


” 


moreover the best single passage, the description of ‘“Ebony’s” snuff box 
(1, 34), is definitely his. The Ettrick Shepherd may not have had much 
of an education, but he knew his Bible. In the “Chaldee MS.” he uses 
his Biblical knowledge for comic effect; in his one really good story, 
his grim “Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner’’ of 
1824, he uses his Biblical knowledge for tragic effect. Take away the 
phrasing from either and you have precious little left. 

Immediately following Hogg’s handwritten version of the ‘‘Chaldee 
MS.” comes his handwritten continuation of the ‘‘Chaldee MS.,” “The 
Boar.” That Hogg submitted this continuation with his original MS. 
when he first sent his composition to Blackwood strikes me as unlikely, 
for the subject matter of ‘“‘The Boar” appears to deal with the tumult of 
the Whigs and the unhappiness of the two beasts after the “Chaldee 
MS.” shattered Edinburgh. On the microfilm, to be sure, the two pieces 
seem exactly similar: but Mr. Marryat Dobie of the National Library 
of Scotland informs me that 


2 The revisers have crossed out a part of this verse and added to it so that their revised 
form reads: And the slow-hound and the beagle after their kind, and the hyena that escheweth 
the light but cometh forth at the evening tide to raise up and gnaw the bones of the dead, & is a 
riddle unto the vain man [words blotted out] all the beasts of the field more than could be num- 
bered, they were so many. 
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“The Boar’’ begins on a new sheet. The size and kind of paper are the same, but 
“The Boar’’ seems to be in much better condition and has a newer look about it. 
The writing is generally larger than that of the Chaldee Manuscript. “The Boar” 
has no watermark: the Chaldee Manuscript has the watermark “Valleyfield 


1815.” 


If Hogg did submit his continuation with his original MS., ‘the rascals” 
who forced Blackwood to print his 46 verses had the good sense to ignore 
“The Boar’: but I believe the Shepherd wrote his continuation later, 
for the fun of the thing.”* The coarser humor of “The Boar” makes it 
inferior to the ““Chaldee MS.” but, even though it fades out palely, at 
least it completes the satire, showing how the friends of “Ebony” or 
Blackwood overcame, finally, the forces of the “Crafty” or Constable. 
(The boar is certainly Hogg and the leopard is certainly Lockhart— 
possibly “the mole that walketh in darkness’ represents John Wilson 
or the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine generally, and conceivably “the 
great physician” is Francis Jeffrey.) 


THE Boar 


And when all the people beheld the boar of Lebanon and how he fought, lo 
their spirits were moved within them with laughter. 

For he went forth into the host of the enemy in fury and in great wrath and he 
contended with them and cursed them and he smote certain of them and plucked 
off their hair, and they remained not but went and tarried at Jericho until their 
beards were grown. 

And the wounds that he gave were unseemly for he cared not though he 
took forth their bowels in disorder trampling on them; and many there were who 
engaged him that were compelled to go over unto those of the circumcision. 

But behold while the battle yet raged he came unto a place where dung had 
been laid upon the face of the ground but the men of the city had carried it 
forth in waggons to the field. 

And he began with the snout of his nose to dig and to grovel in the soil where 
the abomination had lain in former days and his length of tail was twisted as a 
serpent twisteth herself before the spring upon the adversary. 

And the man in the veil was grieviously [sic] offended and the leopard was 
moved with indignation for his heart is deceitful more than the hearts of other 
beasts and he hath a sting in his tail wherewith he woundeth whom he listeth even 
though they put their trust in him. 

And he came unto the man whose name is as ebony and he said unto him 
Wherefore is it that thou sufferest that monster to remain with us behold now and 
see that he careth not what becometh of thee nor of us for instead of fighting 
with us he is digging in the ground for small roots and insects and things that are 


1% In the Noctes Ambrosianae of Dec. 1822 Hogg refers to “the other five chapters of the 
Chaldee; them that Ebony would not print”—but the words put into his mouth are face- 
tious clearly. 
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of no profit therefore expel him forth of our array for it is not meet that he go 
thus forth in the front of our host for seest thou not that the creature is in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 

And the man answered and said unto him Let him alone, for he is an hungered; 
and if they threw unto him an acorn he will go over to the other side; they that 
are not for me be against me. 

Therefore let thou the creature alone; when he hath filled his belly peradven- 
ture he will go forth again into the host of mine enemies, and the wounds that he 
inflicteth are not to be borne. 

And while he spoke, lo! there was a great cry, and all the host of the man 
that was crafty was scattered abroad into the four winds of the heaven; and 
there was not left unto him one that pisseth against the wall. 

And the great city was moved as with the commotion of an earthquake for the 
voice of their cry was very great even as of a woman in travail. 

For they ran to and fro over the streets of the city and without the gates for 
the space of three score and ten furlongs as the dust of the desert is moved by the 
whirlwind, or the leaves that fall from the trees when the storm of the mountains 
descendeth. 

And the beasts themselves were astonied; and they looked one upon another 
and they said among themselves What meaneth this? 

And I heard one beast speaking, and another beast said unto that certain beast 
which spoke What will be the end of these things and how is that mighty and 
comely host scattered in a moment in the twinkling of an eye? 

And he said unto him it is the mole that walketh in darkness; for he hath 
looked up'* from under the earth and breathed upon the host with his nostrils, 
and there is in his breath that which decayeth. 

For it is like the pestilence that rageth at noonday, and none dare abide nigh 
to the place of his habitation for they wot not from what flower of the field it may 
next rise. 

And the man whose name is as ebony was sore dismayed, and he waxed pale; 
and his face became like the face of a dead man. 

For the voice of the outcry of those that were wounded and maimed was ex- 
ceeding great such as never was heard since the foundation of the city—no nor 
ever shall be while the Tower of its Strength remaineth. 

For the host of the man that was crafty was annihilated and there was none 
who remained with him but his two beasts and certain of the Amalekites and 
those of Ishmael that had been sold as slaves among the children of the land. 

And also much women. 

And the two beasts were sorely wounded and the voice of their complaint was 
heard in every corner of the land and when no one would listen more to the voice 
of their crying they went and applied to the great physician that draineth the 
rich till they become empty and until they have no strength remaining. 

For they knew that he had saved their master from the gates of death and from 


8 Hogg originally wrote for he hath put up his nose from under the earth, but crossed out 
hath put up his nose and wrote hath looked up instead. 
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going down to the steps of the grave but he had left a mark upon his forehead 
as thou goest from the left eye brow around the mighty temple towards the foun- 
dation of the great horn that can never be removed. 

And when the man whose name is as ebony heard of this he waxed yet more 
afraid for he dreaded the great physician and he felt as if his substance were pass- 
ing away like the morning dew that falleth on the tender herb, and his whole 
soul becoming light as the smoke that ascendeth upon on high. 

And he called together his friends and the creatures of his household and he 
said what shall be done to the mole that walketh in darkness for lo the people 
of our city that want to be our friends and to go with us unto the temple, are 
wounded and very wroth; and why should they become our enemies? The man 
also who is crafty is gnashing on us with his teeth; he cannot fight and to curse 
he is not ashamed. 

And they answered with one voice and said unto him let us disown the mole and 
turn him irom our array and cast a stain upon him for it is not meet that we fall 
out with our brethren and they did so. 

And I turned to the man who talked with me and said O my lord dost thou see 
the unrighteousness of these men? The poor mole hath ventured his life for them 
and hath wrought a great overthrow in the host of their enemies and yet have 
they expelled him from the house that he hath defended and blotted out his 
name from among the captains of the host surely my lord this doing is not good. 

And he said unto me Mark thou that man whose name is as ebony; darkness 
is in his name and folly is with him. But his house is of wood and if that mole but 
once breathe upon it he will shake it to its foundations as a tree is shaken by the 
winds of heaven. 

And I heard a great noise as if many thunders had uttered their voices but when 
I listened again I perceived by the hearing of the ear that it was only like the 
voice of the northern wind sounding in a vessel in which there is no water. 

And I wondered greatly for mine ears were stunned with the noise it was so 
great. , 

And the man that talked with me said be not thou afraid for it is only one of the 
beasts of him that is crafty; for when he can no more fight on fair and equitable 
terms of retaliation, he hath hired them and put them forth to howl in every 
corner of the city until their voice hath reached unto the ends thereof: and they 
deemed that it should have won its way to heaven but the clouds that envelope 
the home of beauty and blessedness hath repelled it—it hath returned to the 
sewer from whence it arose and scarcely hath it ruffled the scum that stagnates 


around its native dunghill. 
And I said canst thou tell me O my lord what creature is this that howleth 


so abominably? 

And he said the voice is like the voice of Jacob the son of Levi who came 
from the city that bordereth on the river of the west as thou goest down to the 
great ocean. 

From the land of Tyre and Sidon where the merchants traffic with the men of a 
far country, where the ships sail and the dolphins of the deep sport themselves 
the young man whose voice no one regardeth. 
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Woe is me for the youth for he hath attacked the old and the feeble the low and 
the vulgar that were afar off and knew not of his sufferings. He hath made war 
upon a louse and lifted his hand against a flea. 


“The Boar” emphasizes the “great cry” raised in Edinburgh, presum- 
ably after rather than before the appearance of the first number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. No attempt has been made in the present article 
to revive the atmosphere of October, 1817, in order to show the effect 
of the ““Chaldee MS.” on the society of the Scottish capital. Ferrier’s 
apologetic remarks, considered in the next section, show that even fifty 
years after the satire appeared, the firm of Blackwood reprinted it ginger- 
ly enough. The piece gave rise to various imitations; possibly the most 
interesting is the squib by Henry W. Torrens, ‘“‘one of the most brilliant 
men” in the Indian Civil Service, written just before “he was officially 
shelved as agent to the governor-general of Murshidabad,” in the 1840’s 
(see the Supplement of the Dictionary of National Biography, xxu, 
1255-56). 


IV. Conc.usion: SomME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AFTER 1817 


The rest of the eighty pages described in the introductory outline may 
be considered much more briefly. John Graham Dalyell’s “Summons” 
and “‘Discharge” have some interest because of their archaic legal phras- 
ing; but it is enough to note that Dalyell received from William Black- 
wood £230, paid out of court, instead of the £5,000 he had demanded. 
It may be worth adding that when Hogg, five years later, submitted 
another satirical attack on Constable and his supporters, ‘John Pater- 
son’s Mare,” Blackwood refused to include the piece in Maga. By 1822 
the publisher apparently felt that the luxury of paying hard cash to 
eminent Whigs did not compensate him for incidental advertising. 

The “set of notes on the persons referred to in the verses of the 
Chaldee Manuscript” parallel those in various annotated copies I have 
studied; Ferrier’s ‘marginal notes” have some slight interest because 
he toned a few of them down amusingly before including them in his 
reprint of the satire in 1868—but they are too long to be recorded here. 
Ferrier’s “Introductory Note” may be given instead: 


The authorship and fate of the Chaldee MS. have been already indicated in the 
Preface of these volumes. There seems to be no good reason why this pungent 
jeu d@’esprit should not now be reprinted, while several very sufficient arguments 
might be adduced in favour of its republication as an appendix to the Noctes 
Ambrosianae. It is frequently referred to in the course of these Dialogues. It has 
already been republished in America with a commentary teeming with blunders. 


4 See my brief discussion in WN & Q, Dec. 28, 1935, already mentioned. 
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Its figurative descriptions are, in several instances, applied to wrong individuals. 
The transatlantic reprint contains many errors of commission and still more of 
omission; and as the Chaldee MS is sure sooner or later to be reprinted in this 
country in one form or another, the only way to prevent these mistakes from 
being perpetuated is by issuing a genuine impression of it accomplished by anno- 
tations of unquestionable authenticity. This accordingly has been done. 

The Chaldee MS., moreover, is a remarkable literary curiosity. It illustrates 
with wonderful spirit the character, social and political, of the era, and of the 
place in which it was written. It is a mirror in which we behold literary Edinburgh 
translated into mythology. Time, it is conceived, has taken the sting out of its 
personalities, without having blunted the edge of its cleverness, or damaged the 
felicity of its humour. It is a pithy and symbolical chronicle of the long-continued 
strife between Toryism and Whiggism in the Northern metropolis. Under the 
guise of an allegory it describes the origin & early history of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It is a pure, & on the whole, a very harmless, extravaganza: it is not serious 
satire, any more than the Pilgrims Progress is dogmatic theology. Publications 
with ten times its malignity, & not one tythe of its fun pass nowadays unchal- 
lenged, & find their way into every household. To say the least of it, the Chaldee 
MS. is quite as good in its way as Swifts “Battle of the Books’; & therefore, on 
these several accounts, it seems entitled to a permanent place in our literature, & 
worthy of a more extensive circulation than it has hitherto obtained. 


The first paragraph with its unmerited slur at R. Shelton Mackenzie's 
American edition of the Noctes Ambrosianae is omitted; but the second 
paragraph (except one sentence) may be found printed at the end of 
Ferrier’s “Introductory Note” in Vol. 1v of the Noctes Ambrosianae 
(1868), pp. 294-295. 

In this Note Ferrier is careful to point out that “the personalities of 
the Chaldee MS. are indefensible”; and he prints the piece not at the 
beginning but at the end of the four volumes of Noctes. Even in 1868, 
half a century after the satire first appeared, Ferrier omits the verses 
on Dalyell, and even R. Shelton Mackenzie in America feigns ignorance 
of the person to whom these verses allude. Ferrier’s letter to John Black- 
wood, explaining his “Introductory Note,” runs as follows: 

Friday 
My dear Blackwood 
It strikes me that the best way to deal with the bit about Dalyell will be to 

print the whole of v 35 Ch 111; and at the word “beast” append the following note: 
“Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Graham Dalyell, on account of the wicked description 
of whom contained in Verses 36, 37, 38, 39, the entire Chaldee MS was originally 
withdrawn from circulation”: printing the text somewhat in this form: 

36. Now the other beast was a beast which he loved not, ... 

37. Then said the man... 

38. ... 


39. ... 
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40. But if we go forth &c. 
Or do you see any better way of doing it. You might also take the opinion of one 
or two friends whether this wd be justifiable both legally & morally. I am in- 
clined to think that it wd. 

The general purport of the introductory note which the Chaldee will require 
will be to the effect—that as it is impossible but that spurious & surreptitious Edi- 
tions of the Chaldee should, one day or other, get abroad (& have got abroad in 
America) with erroneous annotations it is desirable on all accounts that a 
correct & authentic edition shd be published in addition to its value as a literary 
curiosity. 

I think your suggestion of marginal notes is a good one although I do not 
quite agree that footnotes can be altogether dispensed with: but I will try to do 
without them. Would you give me your opinion as to the note and printing about 
Dalyell—before I return the copy 

Yours J. F. Ferrier 


There remain the two letters of Hogg written in 1818 and 1820, and 
the five letters of Blackwood to Scott written between 1818 and 1831. 
Of these seven communications, only the first of Hogg’s needs editorial 
comment: it may therefore be given first and the other half dozen may 
follow it, presented chronologically. 

Exactly a year after the “Chaldee MS.,” in October, 1818,amidthe usual 
storm of broadsides flying about Edinburgh, appeared a particularly 
vicious Whig pamphlet, Hypocrisy Unveiled, and Calumny Detected: in a 
Review of Blackwood’s Magazine. Wilson and Lockhart lost their heads 
completely and challenged the anonymous author to a duel: flayers of 
Keats and Shelley themselves, they could not stand a merited flaying 
by Whig opponents. On October 30 Hogg wrote Archibald Constable: 
“... There seems to be some terrible outbreak with my literary associ- 
ates now. It is a mercy I am out of the way, else my simple snout should 
have been infallibly thrust foremost in the quarrel.’"* On the same day 
he sent the hitherto unprinted letter to Blackwood. Sixteen years ago 
I pointed out that John Wilson alternately attacked and defended his 
friend Wordsworth in Blackwood’s Magazine."* The sentence in this 
letter where Hogg says that he publicly pretended he wrote “‘the attack 
on Wordsworth” for the sake of concealing one of Wilson’s ‘wanton 
infractions of friendship” strikes me particularly, therefore, since it 
clinches my contention offered in 1934. John Wilson, whatever his faults 
—and he had a curious emotional unbalance—was a “he-man” and 
inspired loyalties. James Hogg, whatever his faults—and he had a gritty 
streak of peasant obstinacy along with his genius—was a loyal friend. 
Within half a dozen years after 1818—in Blackwood’s Magazine of August, 


4’ T. Constable, Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents (1873), 1, 359-360. 
16 “John Wilson, ‘Champion’ of Wordsworth,” MP, xxx1 (May, 1934), 383-394. 
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1821, and October, 1823, that is—appeared two beastly reviews of Hogg, 
the first probably, the second certainly, by Wilson, “‘wanton infractions 
of friendship” if there ever were any.!? When I think of these articles, 
the sentence in Hogg’s letter strikes me particularly also. 


Hogg to Blackwood 
Eltr[ilJeve Lake Octr. 30th 1818. 
Dear Sir 

I have seen that yesterday at Grieves that has given me no little vexation 
on your account as well as that of my erratic associates. I allude to the scandalous 
pamphlet lately published and the two public challenges given in consequence. 
The latter of them I cannot help viewing as manifestly wrong and unadvised. 
The signature of their names in such a way is a tacit acknowledgement of the 
whole charge and the very thing that the writer wanted and if some explanation 
is not instantly published they will infallibly be branded with some further in- 
dignity and expelled the faculty. The writer’s statement of facts is so incorrect 
as to warrant a general denial of the whole charge although the few things of 
which Pringle is in the secret cannot be got over and though most unwarrantably 
betrayed yet it seems they are betrayed 

Now the thing that I regret is that the challenges are not given for the in- 
tended personal affront offered by the writer and at the same time denying the 
truth of the charges made against them if this is not done instantly depend on it 
matters will be worse and you must suffer me to urge at least the consideration 
of it. 

Though I do not know how thankful to be that I am away from among you 
considering how I was guided before yet no literary thing could have grieved me 
worse than this outbreak, and it is nothing but their notice of it that could have 
given such a base publication celebrity. Certainly not one of all the scandalous 
accusations apply to Lockhart; I have seen him in public and private merry and 
grave—in every kind of key to which the streams of his mind could be renewed or 
lowered and I never heard a profane or sceptical innuendo proceed from his lips. 
If Lockhart is not a correct as well as an amiable character I renounce the 
society of young advioca]t[e]s. forever. Besides everyone of his writings in the 
Magazine will stand the test with any unprejudiced scrutinizer. Wilson has been 
guilty of some wanton infractions of friendship but I think nothing more; indeed 
I was so much ashamed of the attack on Wordsworth that I acknowledged it 
publicly to remove as much as possible the unpleasantness of the idea and if it 
had not been for those that were in the secret it would never have gone farther— 
I have many things to write about to you but cannot think of imposing my own 
trivial concerns on you at this time—but in hopes that I shall soon hear from 


you I remain 
Yours as ever James Hogg 


17 See ‘James Hogg and ‘Maga’,” LTLS, Dec. 14, 1935, p. 859. 
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William Blackwood to Walter Scott 
Dear Sir 

As in duty bound I send you one of the first Nos. I have got ready, and I 
hope my good friend Mr. Thin will despatch it tomorrow. 

I would be very glad to hear how you like this No. and as I hope you will 
now have some leisure I flatter myself that we will have your powerful aid for 
No. 17. 

I am going to London, and will set off on Friday or Saturday next I would 
very happy to carry any parcel for any of your friends there or to do anything 
for you while on the spot. I am Dear Sir Your Most Obednt Servant (signed) 

W. Blackwood Saturday Night 
18th July 1818 
I hope to be favoured with a few lines from you before I leave this. 


James Hogg to William Blackwood 


Altrieve April 13th 1820 
My dear Blackwood 
I received your note for fifty pounds on Friday last which arrived in per- 
fectly good time. 
You are quite mistaken in thinking I am any thing flurried at present. I take 
a spiel every day at Jacobite Airs, songs, notes, or a certain romance as duly as 
I rise and in as good spirits. I do not feel otherwise than in changing my house- 
keeper for one more elegant and in whose honesty I can fully depend—I think 
I have a great chance to be happy for I do not expect it in any other degree than 
as one rational but fallible creature may be supposed to confer it and another 
enjoy it. Thanks for the kind wishes which I know to be truly sincere. 
Yours ever James Hogg 


Blackwood to Scott 
Edin 5th July 1826 
Dear Sir 

I enclose you a packet which I have just received from my respected and 
kind friend Mr. Hughes. 

I wrote you a few lines with the first copy I got ready of my Mag. I hope you 
recd. the parcel. 

The author of The Omen [i.e., Galt] desires me to offer his warmest thanks 
to the critic who has been so indulgent to him and made his little book the sub- 
ject of such a delightful article. 

I am going to be so bold this month as to publish two Nos. at once, having 
more good articles on hand (that could not well be delayed) than there is room 
for in one No. Being anxious therefore to make both as interesting as possible I 
hope you will pardon me for saying that if you have leisure to give me any aid, 
however brief the article might be, you could add much to former favours, and 
oblige greatly Dear Sir Ys. respectfully (signed) W. Blackwood 
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Blackwood to Scott 
Edin 23rd. July 1829 
Dear Sir 

I have the pleasure of sending you my new Nos. of the Mag. and Journal of 
Agriculture which I have just got ready. 

I feel much indebted to you for your kind remembrance of the Article for the 
Journal of Agriculture and I hope you will soon have leisure to send it and the 
testimony in favour of Lord Pitsligo. 

I sent the Gaelic Dict. to Mr. Peel by the first post after I recd. you letter, and 
I think I wrote you at the time I had done so. I am Dear Sir Yours truly 

(signed) W. Blackwood 


Blackwood to Scott 
Princes Street, Friday 
Dear Sir 
I was not a little surprised the other day at Mr. John Riddell calling on me 
to mention that Sir Charles Forbes felt sore at Sir John Forbes being mentioned as 
the heir male of Pitsligo. Mr. R. left with me the enclosed Mem: which he was 
desirous of having inserted in our next No. but it is really such a trifling matter 
that I am sure it will interest no one except the worthy Baronet. At all events I 
should not wish to insert it unless you approved of it. I am Dear Sir Your 
Most Obt St. (signed) W. Blackwood 


Blackwood to Scott 
Edin 24th Jan. 1831 

Dear Sir 

A few days ago I had a letter from my friend the Revd. Mr. Barham of St. 
Paul’s in which he says “Will you have the goodness to transmit at your con- 
venience the enclosed slip to Sir Walter Scott, it contains the Epitaph on George 
Hind’s wife, who was buried in the church of the Parish of which I am rector. 
We have a copy of it as well as of some others in M. S. S. the originals having been 
destroyed by the great fire in 1666 with the Church. I give it as a companion to 
the extract from the Parish register which I transmitted some time since.” 

I hope you recd. the Extract which Mr. B. mentions. I saw it several 
months ago, and at [the] same time I took the liberty of enclosing a letter from 
my friend Mr. Law, the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. I am 


Dear Sir Ys. very respectfully 
(signed) W. Blackwood 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Lubbock, Texas 
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COWPER AND THE EVANGELICALS: NOTES ON 
EARLY BIOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Lopwick HARTLEY 


F CONTEMPORARY critics are inclined to see William Cowper as 
“first and foremost ...an Evangelical preacher,’ the tradition 
(though not in every respect the judgment) is well founded. Significantly 
enough, the first serious biographical interpretation of the poet was not 
a biography at all but an Evangelical sermon preached by the Reverend 
Samuel Greatheed at Olney on May 18, 1800, shortly after Cowper’s 
death. Greatheed was one of the pupils of the Reverend William Bull— 
Cowper’s beloved “smoke-inhaling Bull”—at his academy in Newport 
Pagnell for the training of members in the Independent Church; he was 
a friend and correspondent of Cowper in the last years of the poet’s 
life; and he became one of the first editors of the Eclectic Review when 
it was founded in 1805.2 The sermon was preached while Greatheed was 
supply pastor for the Reverend Thomas Hillyard’s Independent Congre- 
gation in Olney, and it was shortly afterward published at Newport 
Pagnell and in London.’ In the year of its publication, it appeared in 
digested form in the Evangelical Magazine,‘ and quotations from it 
formed the bulk of ‘“‘An Account of the Life and Death of William Cow- 
per” in the Gospel Magazine and Theological Review.5 For the next three 
years it became the basic source of Evangelical comment on Cowper in 
periodicals and in at least two “memoirs” in book form. However, in 
spite of its interest as an early biographical source, its importance is 
greater as an opening gun in the long (and even yet inconclusive) warfare 
engaged in by critics and biographers over the part that Evangelicalism 
or Methodism played in Cowper’s madness. 
In the years immediately following Cowper’s death, the poet’s 
Evangelical friends entered into considerable publishing activity both 


1H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith, A Critical History of English Poetry (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1946), p. 259. 

2 See W. P. Courtney, ‘‘Rev. Samuel Greatheed,” NV. & Q., 11th Ser., v (Jan. 27, 1912), 
71-73. 

* A Practical Improvement of the Divine Counsel and Conduct, attempted in a Sermon, oc- 
casioned by the decease of William Cowper, Esq; preached at Olney, 18 May 1800; By Samuel 
Greatheed. Newport-Pagnel; Printed and Sold by J. Wakefield; also sold by T. Williams, No. 
10 Stationer’s Court. W. Button, Paternosier Row, London; and by Abel, Northampton. [1800] 
47 pp. John Newton also preached a funeral sermon in May 1800. A MS account by 
Hannah Jowett is given in Mary Bradford Whiting, “ ‘A Burning Bush’: a New Light on 
Relations between William Cowper and John Newton,” Hibbert Journal, xx1v (1926), 
303-313. 

* m1 (1800), 457. 
5 vy (1800), 428-437. 
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with a view to augmenting Cowper’s already considerable position as a 
writer in the Evangelical cause and to defending the religious movement 
against the charge of making him mad. Besides Greatheed’s sermon, 
three significant publications were issued from what appears to be the 
center of the effort, the bookshop of T[homas] Williams at 10 Stationer’s 
Court in London. In 1801 appeared the translations from Madame 
Guyon, with an introduction by William Bull; in 1802, the Adelphi, 
with a preface by John Newton; and in 1803, an anonymous memoir, 
now known to be largely the work of Greatheed. 

Since the sermon was published before most of the attacks on Method- 
ism for driving Cowper mad had appeared in print, its publication may 
be regarded as being made on the assumption that the best defensive 
action is an offensive one. Though it was dedicated to Lady Hesketh 
“by permission,” it could hardly have been pleasing to that gentlewoman, 
who was now flourishing at Court and who was within the next two years 
to work zealously toward the removal of the stigma of ‘‘enthusiasm” 
and madness from the fame of her illustrious cousin.’ Biographically 
considered, the sermon provides chiefly an account of Cowper’s piety 
and his mental malady, with a somewhat morbid interest in his pitiful 
attempts at “self-murder.’’ Cowper is presented as a “bush which burned 
with fire and was not consumed”; and an attempt is made to “vindicate 
the ways of God”’ in the sufferings of the poet. Greatheed takes care to 
demonstrate that from childhood the poet had been sensitive in nature 
and subject to dejection and that there had been ample evidence of his 
tendency toward madness wel] before he came under the influence of 
Evangelical thought. Greatheed definitely assigns Cowper’s conviction 
of having committed the unpardonable sin to the poet’s attempts at 
suicide. The sermon naturally avoids any suggestion that Cowper’s 
malady might have been aggravated by religious activity under the tute- 
lage of John Newton. The general point of view is summed up as follows: 
To me the most surprising circumstance is, that without encouragement to seek 
for Divine protection and help, he should have been kept from sin, and that 
although he viewed the Lord, in relation to himself, only as an implacable 
judge, he yet retained a holy reverence for his name, jealous regard for his glory 
and an unlimited submission to his will. [pp. 11, 12, 26] 


Finally, Cowper is assigned a place alongside Job and Jesus as one who 
suffered without sin as a cause. 


*See my own “ ‘The Stricken Deer’ and His Contemporary Reputation,” SP, xxxvi 


(1939), 637-650. 
7 See H. N. Fairchild, ‘(Unpublished References to Blake by Hayley and Lady Hesketh,” 


SP, xxv (1928), 1-10. 
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The anti-Evangelical reaction to the publication of the sermon is 


_ clearly suggested in two sharp rejoinders. The reviewer in the British 


_ Critic, the organ of the High Church, brushed aside Greatheed’s reason- 


ing, bluntly charging that Methodism was the cause of Cowper’s insanity 


_ and designating Greatheed’s discourse as “an awful warning against the 
& g 


' errors of Methodism.’* The Gentleman’s Magazine called it a “cruel 
_ funeral sermon.”’® The controversy was well under way. 


Though without relationship to the sermon itself, support for the 
Evangelical position may be found in the obituary memoir of Cowper 
published in 1800 by the Monthly Magazine, a strong supporter of writers 
of liberal tendencies. Far from blaming Newton for undermining Cow- 
per’s mental health, the magazine attributed to the vigorous converted 


_ slaver the settling of his friend’s mind.’® Moreover, in 1801 the anony- 


mous memoir in Beauties of Cowper, though taking its cue from Greatheed’s 
sermon, pursued an interestingly independent Evangelical point of view: 
“Some persons,” the writer asserts, ‘“‘have not hesitated to observe, that 
Mr. Newton’s theology was calculated rather to irritate, than allay, 
the apprehensions of Mr. Cowper; but these, surely, were ignorant of 


_ Mr. Newton’s tenets.”"' The author further contends (in very early 


anticipation of Gilbert Thomas’s recent position) that Calvinistic, 
not Arminian, thought was the source of Cowper’s trouble: “He was 


_ bewildered in the mazes of speculation; he could not rest till he had as- 


I ALR en Bn 8 











certained the certainty of his election to the blessings of the gospel, and 
upon this rock he appears to have been wrecked.””” 

Though William Bull was later censured for encouraging Cowper to 
translate Madame Guyon’s poems, the publication of the translations 
in 1801 seems to have stirred up little immediate ire on the part of those 
who opposed Evangelicalism. The effect of the publication of the Adelphi 
in 1802, however, was quite different. Newton’s prefatory advertisement 
to Cowper’s account of the conversion and death of his brother John was 
not designed to appease those who held the religious revival in contempt: 


5 xvii (1801), 669-670. 

* txxt (1801), 59. 

‘© rx (1800), 498. 

" Beauties of Cowper. To Which Are Prefixed, A Life of the Author and Observations on His 
Writings. Newark: For R. Dutton, Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and J. Booth, Duke Street, Port- 
land Place (London, 1801), p. xvi. 

® William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1948), 
passim. Newton’s theological bias, it is true, was more Calvinistic than Arminian; but it is 
demonstrable that Cowper’s Calvinism was considerably more pronounced than that of 
Newton. See Maurice J. Quinlan, “Cowper and the Unpardonable Sin,” Journal of Religion, 
xxi (1943), 110-116. 

8 Beauties of Cowper, p. xix. Italics mine. 
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The boasted spirit of refinement, the stress laid upon unassisted human reason, 
and the consequent scepticism to which they lead, and which so strongly mark 
the character of the present times, are not now confined merely to the dupes of 
infidelity; but many persons are under their influence, who would be much of- 
fended if we charged them with having renounced christianity. 


Thus in part does he pay his respects to the Establishment. He continues: 


The Editor fears, that many unstable persons are misled and perverted by the 
fine words and fair speeches of those who lie in wait to deceive. But he likewise 
hopes, that by the blessing of God, a candid perusal of what is here published, re- 
specting the character, sentiments, and happy death of the late Reverend John 
Cowper, may convince them,—some of them, at least, of their mistake, and 
break the snare in which they have been entangled." 


Again, the reviewer in the Gentleman’s Magazine is contemptuously 
blunt and terse. He explains Cowper’s “prejudices” (i.e., his religious 
ideas) as the result of his “weakened mind” and the “impertinent exhor- 
tations” of John Newton. The review closes with the pronouncement: 
“Methodism has her martyrs as well as Unitarianism.”” 

The item in the Critical Review is pithy enough to be quoted in its 

entirety: 
Mr. John Cowper was a respectable worthy clergyman, fellow of a college, but not 
endued with the rapturous spirit of methodism; of course when he visited his fam- 
ily, he was not permitted to officiate in family prayer. In September 1769, being 
in this ungracious state, he was seized with a dangerous illness, from which he re- 
covered a little, but had a lapse on the 16th of February 1770. His brother 
visited him and prayed by him, but seemingly with little effect; till on Sunday 
the 10th of March he was blessed, according to the language of the methodists, 
with a sudden conversion. As he died about ten days afterward, we have no op- 
portunity of judging what effect this would have had upon his life and manners; 
but when we recollect the unhappy state of his brother for many years, we are 
not inclined to believe that his conversion would have been beneficial either to 
the deceased or the public. [Ser. ii, xxxrv (1802), 238] 


Though Lady Hesketh’s decision to secure the services of William 
Hayley as the official biographer came before the poet’s Evangelical 
friends had extensively exploited him,’* her increasing desire to have 


\ Adelphi. A Sketch of the Character, and an Account of the last Iliness, of the late Rev. 
John Cowper. A. M. &c. who finished his Course with Joy, 20th March, 1770. Written by his 
Brother, the late William Cowper, Esq. of the Inner Temple. Faithfully transcribed from his 
original Manuscript by John Newton (London: T. Williams, 1802). 36 pp. Newton’s pref- 
atory advertisement is quoted from The Works of William Cowper, ed. by Robert Southey 
(London, 1855), 1, 151-152 n. 

4% rxxi (1802), 335. 

16 Lady Hesketh made the request in a letter of July 5, 1800. B.M. Add. MS 30,803. 
See Fairchild, op. cit., p. 2. 
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her cousin’s religious problems treated as unsensationally as possible is 
readily understandable in the light of the activity that Cowper’s friends 
were engaged in and of the opposition that such activity was provoking. 
Lady Hesketh’s own feeling about the relationship of Cowper’s religious 
life and his madness is a matter of record. “I am persuaded,”’ she wrote, 
“that eternal praying was too much.’"’ Her general anti-Evangelical 
bias has been treated elsewhere.'* 

It is not my purpose to go into the circumstances of Hayley’s writing 
the biography, the first two volumes of which appeared in 1803; nor do 
I propose to analyze the work extensively. Some aspects of it, however, 
are pertinent here. Hayley began his book by acknowledging that he 
wanted to please everybody, and he admitted that he did not want to 
alarm “volatile” readers with too many of Cowper’s letters “of a devo- 
tional spirit.”” He omitted all mention of Cowper’s early love affair 
(out of understandable deference to the Cowper family) and gave no 
record of the early suicide attempts. “‘The misfortune of mental derange- 
ment is a topic of such awful delicacy,” he wrote, “that I consider it as 
the duty of a biographer rather to sink in tender silence, than to pro- 
claim with circumstantial and offensive temerity, the minute particulars 
of a calamity, to which all human beings are exposed.’”® 


But for Hayley no course was a safe one. He pleased neither the Evan- 
gelicals nor the anti-Evangelicals. Apart from the criticisms of the 
prolixity, inaccuracy, and faulty planning of Hayley’s book, reviewers 
in the leading periodicals were provoked to point out the “enthusiastic 
intolerance” of Cowper’s poetry” and to continue the attack on Method- 
ism as the cause of Cowper’s “martyrdom.” On the other hand, the 
Evangelicals did not like the book because Hayley left out so many of 
Cowper’s religious letters* and because he had seemingly attributed 
Cowper’s madness to religious causes. To the modern reader Hayley’s 
position may seem innocuous enough: 

Whenever the slightest tendency to that misfortune [mental derangement] ap- 


pears, [wrote Hayley] it seems expedient to guard a tender spirit from the at- 
tractions of Piety herself—So fearfully and wonderfully are we made, that man 


" Cowper, Poems, Early Productions, ed. James Croft (London, 1825), p. 68. 
18 See Louise Lanham, ‘‘The Poetry of William Cowper in Its Relation to the English 


Evangelical Movement” (Diss., Univ. of North Carolina, 1936), p. 249. 


9 The Life and Letters of William Cowper, Esq. (London, 1812), 1, 6, 58, 96. I have used 


| the “new” edition. 


*® See Edinburgh Review, 11 (1803), 64-86, and my “‘ ‘The Stricken Deer’ and His Con- 


temporary Reputation,” pp. 647-648. 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxxi (1803), 433-441. 
® See Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esg., ed. John Johnson (London, 1824), 


 introd, 
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in all conditions ought perhaps to pray, that he never may be led to think of his 
Creator, and of his Redeemer, either too lightly, or too intensely; since human 
misery is often seen to arise equally from an utter neglect of all spiritual concerns, 
and from a wild extravagance of devotion. [O?. cit., 1, 204] 


To the Evangelicals this sort of reasoning was not at all satisfactory. 
The statement of the Reverend Thomas Grimshawe, who in 1835 at- 
tempted to correct the record, is an admirable summary of Evangelical 
objections to the “‘official’”’ biographer. According to Grimshawe, Hayley 
was “afraid of exhibiting Cowper too much in a religious garb, lest he 
should lessen his estimation, alarm the reader, or compromise himself.” 

Samuel Greatheed had obviously had the same feeling about Hayley 
when he wrote much earlier his ‘Memoir of William Cowper, Esq.” 
for the April and May, 1803, issues of the Evangelical Magazine (x1, 
129-137, 188-189), immediately following the publication of Hayley’s 
first volumes. It is true that Greatheed’s memoir concludes with a gra- 
cious gesture: ‘To them who desire a fuller opportunity of contemplating 
his [Cowper’s] literary excellence, the faithful and judicious account 
which Hayley has supplied, will be highly acceptable.” But for literary 
reasons alone is Hayley recommended. The religious interpretation must 
be that of the Evangelicals. Actually, of course, what Greatheed wrote 
was a review of Hayley after the approved eighteenth-century manner— 
an essay on the subject of the book in which most of the facts are the 
author’s and the interpretation is the reviewer’s. 

This interpretation can best be discussed in regard to the Memoirs, 
a little book also of 1803% that grew out of the installments in the 
Evangelical Magazine. According to Greatheed’s own statement in the 
advertisement of the later edition in 1814,* the “narrative” was compiled 
by another hand from the ‘memoir’ and the sermon, as well as from 
Hayley—Greatheed himself being unacquainted with the project “till 
two-thirds of it had gone through the press.”’ Before the work was finally 
published, Greatheed added “‘to the remarks on Mr. C’s two volumes of 
poems which had been annexed to the Narrative, the catalogue of his 
other writings which closed the volume.” The completed work as it 
appeared in 1803, therefore, amounts to an adaptation of Greatheed’s 
memoir, interspersed with extracts from the funeral sermon and a few 
borrowings from Hayley not already in the memoir, plus the critical 


%3 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowper, Esqr. London: T. Williams Sta- 
tioner’s Court. This is, of course, not by John Corry (vide infra) as I mistakenly assumed in 
“Cowper and Mme. Guyon: Additional Notes,” PMLA, tv1 (1941), 585-587. 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowper, Esq. A New Edition: Revised, 
Corrected, and Recommended, by the Rev. S. Greatheed, F.S. A. London: Printed for W hitting- 
ham and Arliss, Paternoster Row; and Williams and Son, Stationers’ Court. 1814. Advertise- 
ment. 
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comments appended. The very slight material added to the biographical 
section is unimportant commentary or mere transitional matter.* 
Throughout, the little book is frankly an attempt to supplement Hay- 
ley for the “religious [i.e., Evangelical] mind” and, as usual, to deny the 
charge that religion made Cowper mad. Emphasis is, therefore, laid on 
the part that religion played in bringing about Cowper’s recovery from 
his first serious mental difficulty, and the best possible interpretation 
is placed on the effect of Newton’s friendship. The happiness of Cowper’s 
religious life at Olney is maintained, and there is argument for the salu- 
tary effect of his officiating at prayer meetings and ministering to the 
needy—all points of attack by the anti-Evangelicals: “‘The most happy 
season of Mr. C’s life was during the first years of his residence at Olney, 
which was greatly promoted by the uninterrupted society of his pious 
and affectionate friend the Rev. Mr. Newton.” Moreover, mental dis- 
turbance and the influence of Evangelical religion are set forth as provi- 
dentially paired to produce the genius that Cowper was acclaimed to be: 


. .. it may reasonably be doubted, whether, if a sovereign dispensation of the 
providence of God had not incapacitated him for the sublimer enjoyments of 
devotion, he would ever have attained to the summit of poetical fame. 

Religion .. . appears rather to have stimulated than to have impeded his 
poetical exertions. [1803 ed., pp. 33-34, 2, 36] 


The thesis of the book is accurately summed up in verse by an ap- 
pended poem attributed to the Reverend T. Beck: 


Religion never gave the wound 

Which Cowper felt within; 

’Twas in corrupted nature found, 
Th’ effect of Adam’s sin. 

In bitter streams this fountain flows 
Throughout this vale beneath; 
And all Creation heaves and throes 

With sorrow, sin, and death. 


Distressing care and tort’ring pain, 
The palsy’d limb, the frenzy’d brain, 

To this dire cause we trace: 
Yet He who, by his healing word, 
The limb, the sight, the life restor’d; 
Whose mighty voice from demons saves 
The maniac wand’ring ’mong the graves; 
He makes e’en sharp affliction prove 
The wholesome medicine of love, 

The furnace of his grace. 


* Incidentally, the Memoirs presents Lady Austen in her proper light as an Evangelical 
and not as a “‘lady of the world.” 
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A competitor for the Greatheed memoirs also turned up in another 
little volume of 1803 called The Life of William Cowper, Esquire,* by 
John Corry, an Irish journalist who was a versatile and prolific pot-boiler. 
This Life—at best a hastily written hodgepodge—has, besides Hayley, 
several obvious sources: the sermon of Greatheed, the Adelphi with 
Newton’s comments, and John Johnson’s preface to the revised transla- 
tion of Homer. The poetry of Cowper is used for its autobiographical 
material. 

The book begins with a pious dedication to the biographer’s mother, 

and the preface attacks the “abettors of what they call, the new philos- 
ophy’’: 
These cunning and selfish beings, under the semblance of philanthropy, secretly 
aim at the subversion of Christianity and social happiness, by the inculcation of 
infidelity and materialism. Nay, a writer of this fraternity, who has attached the 
title of reverend to his name, has indirectly endeavoured to prove the similitude 
and consanguinity of the ape and orang-outang to the human species! 


Having paid his respects to evolution and other current latitudinarian 
manifestations, Corry launches upon his presentation of Cowper as 
“the greatest poet of the age: a writer in whose mind the strange extremes 
of imbecility and energy were alternately predominant.” For Cowper’s 
insanity the biographer gives the simplest explanation: “Cowper’s 
pensiveness gradually became habitual, and seems to have overwhelmed 
the faculties of his mind.” And the position in regard to the influence 
of religion in the matter is equally simple: “‘ . . . the Scriptures presented 
the true and healing balm of comfort to his agonized mind.’”’ Corry 
further concurs with all the other Evangelical commentators that the 


% , .. With Critical Observations on his Poems. By John Corry, Author of ‘‘A Satirical 
View of London,” “The Detector of Quackery,” Etc. London: Printed for Vernor and Hood, 
Pouliry, By James Swan, Angel Street, Newgate Street. 1803. For biographical material on 
Corry, see DNB. Besides the works listed in the title, Corry published in 1802 Memoirs of 
Alfred Berkley; or the Dangers of Dissipation, of which the British Critic for October of the 
same year, remarked with classic ambiguity: ‘‘Some novel manufacturers would have ex- 
tended this narrative to three volumes. The author has our praise for confining it to one.” 

37 Corry, pp. 13, 16. The treatment of Cowper’s insanity in the anonymous “‘An Elegy 
on the Death of Wm. Cowper, Esq.,” in the Gospel Magazine and Theological Review, v 
(May, 1800), 200, is interestingly similar: 

Yet spite of all that wisdom could impart, 
And all the fervour of Religion’s flame, 
Grief pour’d a tide of anguish through his heart, 
And shook the fabrick of his mental frame. 
Too nice, too great his sympathy of soul, 
For oh! his feelings were so much refin’d, 
That Sense became impatient of control, 
And Madness seiz’d the empire of his mind. 
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earliest years at Olney and Cowper’s association with Newton formed 
“undoubtedly the happiest period of Cowper’s life.” 
Though the general Evangelical bias of the little book is almost too 


ther 
by 


oe obvious, Corry makes some pretense of achieving a balanced criticism 
vith of Cowper’s character and work: 
sla- In the character of Cowper [he writes] there is an intermixture of weakness and 
ical magnanimity, that excites at once our pity and veneration. Possessing the ele- 
ments of every quality that can adorn and dignify man, we find, both in his life 
_ and writings, sufficient proofs that he ever was the pious Christian, the affection- 
es ate son, brother, and friend; the honest patriot, the true philanthropist. As for his 
occasional and illiberal sarcasms against the clergy and the soldiery, we ought to 
impute them to the temporary influence of spleen. [pp. 70-71] 
‘we The coupling of the “‘illiberal sarcasm” against the clergy and that against 
the the soldiery is amusing. The fact that most of Cowper’s attacks on the 
ude clergy are in the strict Evangelical “line’’ might, of course, not preclude 
an objection from an otherwise sympathetic Evangelical to Cowper’s 
alleged censure of Charles Wesley for allowing himself to be occupied 
_ with sacred music on Sunday evenings; but, in general, the pertihence of 
i the criticism is not too clear. 
e The vigorous biographical, and to some extent polemic activity is 
ag not maintained at exactly the same pitch after 1803, though the argu- 
= ment continues with sporadic liveliness in the periodicals and in prefatory 
ee material appearing in the increasing number of editions of Cowper’s 
wn" works both in England and in America. An attempt to trace the contro- 
- versy in detail is needless. The pattern of argument that had already 
“dl been set remains essentially the same. Nevertheless, a few other matters 
| deserve comment. 
cal In 1814 Greatheed felt that it was auspicious to bring out a new edition 
od, of the 1803 Memoirs: ‘revised, corrected, and recommended.” After more 
“" than a decade his attitude toward Hayley, now deceased, had hardened 
he considerably. Of Hayley’s biography he now remarked: “ .. . it passed 
ex- in silence events of Cowper’s life, highly important to the illustration 
e.” & of his character; of which, the exhibition that it afforded, was neither 
by adequate to the satisfaction of pious readers, nor to the preservation of 


others from erroneous conclusions.’’ Greatheed also explained Cowper’s 
original mental conflict on a slightly different basis than he had pre- 
viously done: “... it seems to have been partly constitutional, and 
partly arising from the consequences of having trifled away the most 
valuable portion of his life.’** Otherwise, the revised edition makes few 
significant changes from the original. 





8 Op. cit., pp. 2, 5. 
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In 1816 Cowper’s painful autobiographical fragment was published as 
Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, Esq. Written by Himself. 
The purpose of the publication as stated in the preface was the publish- 
er’s desire to give “‘a complete account of the religious life of Cowper.” 
Though long withheld on “considerations of... personal delicacy,” 
the preface continues, the document should now appear for the reason 
of “moral utility’—that is, the necessity of “correcting certain false 
notions [about Cowper], unfriendly to spiritual religion.” All the old 
arguments about Cowper’s constitutional tendency toward madness 
and about the consolatory effect that religion had on him are restated, 
and once again there is the implication that, had Cowper been taught 
“the genuine doctrine of Christianity” in his youth, his case might have 
been different. The writer does not deny that some of Cowper’s anguish 
may have been attributable to religious causes: 


How much of his subsequent agony of mind was the direct and unavoidable 
result of the operation of divine truth and grace . . . and how much of it was the 
effect of that physical disease, which his religious convictions found, but did not 
create, (though they might for a season indirectly increase them,) no human 
sagacity can accurately determine. 


But if religion inflicted wounds on Cowper, the writer asserts, “he was 
wounded only in order that he might be the more effectually healed.”’ 
The argument involved something of a quibble and a compromise. It was 
not to go unchallenged. 

To bolster his position, the publisher of the Memoir of the Early Life 
included in an appendix a review of Hayley’s separately published third 
volume that had appeared in the Christian Observer in 1805 (pp. 103-106 
and 165-170). After asserting that “... if [Methodism] were the true 
cause [of Cowper’s madness], a methodistical taint must have been 
communicated to him before he was born,” the reviewer made the follow- 
ing comment: “The morbid state of Cowper’s mind, may, without 
doubt . . . have given to his remorse of conscience too much of the colour 
of despair. But let no man, therefore, infer that the depth of penitential 


29. . and never before published. With an Appendix, containing some of Cowper’s Religious 
Letters and other Interesting Documents, illustrative of the Memoir. London: R. Edwards. 1816. 
Within the next two years there were at least four English and three American editions of 
this work. A competing edition in 1816 by another publisher is the Memoirs of the most re- 
markable and interesting Parts of the Life of William Cowper, Esq. Written by Himself, To 
which is added, an Original Poem and a Fragment, London: E. Cox and Son. 1816. The com- 
plex bibliographical problems involved here have never been clarified. For the purposes of 
this paper, I am confining myself to the Memoir of the Early Life, and I am citing from the 
so-called ‘‘Second American edition from the second London edition,” Newburgh: Philo 
B. Pratt, 1817. 
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sorrow, and the awful dread of the just judgments of God, which Cowper 
experienced, were not salutary feelings.” The danger of this kind of 
argument could easily be recognized by anyone zealously wishing to 
convince the world that religion gave Cowper consolation rather than 
pain. 

The interesting aspect of critical reaction to the publication of the 
Memoir of the Early Life is not, this time, the antagonism provoked 
outside Evangelical ranks but an important issue that it involved within. 
As a matter of fact, the little book went unreviewed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and in the Edinburgh Review, which earlier had taken definite 
anti-Evangelical stands. The Quarterly Review carried a favorable re- 
view at some length.*® Though the reviewer had doubts about the pro- 
priety of publishing such a private and personal document," he praised 
Cowper as a religious and moral poet and took the position that “a 
system of religion so sublime, yet so rational, so spiritual, yet so practical, 
as he inculcates, could not by any possibility be the effects of fanaticism.” 

The significant reaction comes in the Eclectic Review,** whose reviewer 
constructs an able defense of the Calvinistic influence in Cowper’s 
life and in so doing attacks not only one important position of the pub- 
lisher of the Memoir of the Early Life but also a similar one of Greatheed: 


Had Cowper never become a convert to religion, in his own acceptation of the 
phrase [he points out], the only difference in the character of his dejection, would 
have been in its being Jess rational, less obviously at variance with his own creed 
and with the dictates of Revealed Truth. There is not a tenet of Calvinism of 
which the impression fixed on his mind during his insanity was not subversive. 


From such a position he censures the publisher of the autobiography for 
his admission that religion could have caused Cowper agony of mind and 
for “injudiciously” swelling his Appendix with similar ideas from the 
Christian Observer. His surprisingly stringent censure of the Greatheed 
Memoirs is evidence that in the controversy over Cowper’s madness 


xvi (1816), 117-129. 

3 The staunchest Evangelicals admitted no doubt on this score. The American reviewer 
in The Panoplist, or Missionary Magasine, x11 (Boston, 1817), 65-77, spoke with disap- 
proval of reviewers, like that of the Quarterly, who dared to question the propriety of the 
publication. 

#N. S. v1 (1816), 313-343. The same article reviews the unsatisfactory biographical 
treatments in reference works. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia referred baldly to Cowper’s 
“religious madness” and openly pointed to Newton as a contributing cause. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica said that Cowper was fitted by natural disposition to receive all the 
horrors “without the consolation of his faith.” Only Rees’s Cyclopaedia had an account 
acceptable to the reviewer. The difference in editorial bias between the Eclectic Review 
and the Christian Observer is interestingly discussed in M. J. Quinlan, Victorian Prelude 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 189-190. 
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strong differences could arise not only between Evangelicals and Angli- 
cans but also between Arminians and Calvinists: 


The anonymous author of the “Memoirs” edited by the Rev. Mr. Greatheed, 
speaks of ‘his [Cowper’s] spiritual recovery,’ of his being deprived of ‘religious 
comfort,’ and of his not being able to advert to spiritual subjects without approxi- 
mating the source of his ‘distress’ ; [sic] as if religious defection instead of insanity, 
had led to his despair. It excites no surprise to find writers, who have apparently 
little knowledge of Christianity falling into this error. 


No position in the controversy seemed an entirely safe one! But if Great- 
heed is treated (to say the least) ungently, the reviewer is remarkably 
generous in sparing Hayley censure for not including materials involving 
Cowper’s malady. Hayley, explains the reviewer, had “‘a task of peculiar 
delicacy to execute.” 

At least one more significant date in the controversy in the first quarter 

of the century is 1824, the year in which John Johnson finally supplied 
the long resented omission of Hayley by bringing out the Private Cor- 
respondence, a collection of letters to Joseph Hill, William Unwin, John 
Newton, William Bull, and Mrs. King, most of which Hayley had re- 
jected: 
In doing this, however, amiable and considerable as his [Hayley’s] caution must 
appear [Johnson argued], the gloominess which he has taken from the mind of 
Cowper, has the effect of involving his character in obscurity. People read “the 
Letters” with “the Task” in there [sic] recollection, (and vice vers4), and are 
perplexed. [p. vii]* 


Hayley, of course, had suppressed not only gloomy but also strikingly 
pious passages. All these Johnson undertook to restore. Aside from this 
contribution t6 the Evangelical documentation of the controversy, he 
goes considerably beyond the now trite explanation of Cowper’s melan- 
choly as resulting from a “constitutional tendency” by adducing at 
least a contributory physical cause: 


... the unhappiness of this amiable man is to be referred to the cause already 
stated [his mental trouble]; and that again, to an excess of the hypochondriacal 
affection, induced, in the first instance, as I have repeatedly heard a deceased 
friend of his and mine observe, by his having, in very early life, improperly 
checked an erysipelatous complaint of the face; which rendered him ever after 
liable to depression of spirits. Under the influence of one of these attacks... 
he was impressed with an idea, originating in a supposed voice from heaven, 
that the Author of his life had recalled the loan. This was rapidly followed by 
another, to this effect;—That as he had failed to restore it, in the intervening 


38 T have cited from the “‘first American edition” (Philadephia, 1824). 
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moment, the punishment of his disobedience would be everlasting destruction. 
[pp. x-xi] 

The Private Correspondence provides a direct link (though many other 
links are, of course, omitted) with an important climax in the pro- and 
anti-Evangelical argument over Cowper’s “remains.” The efforts of 
Robert Southey’s publishers to buy the copyright and the unsold re- 
mainders of this work led to rival biographies and editions in 1835, with 
Southey expressing the typical Anglican prejudice against religious 
enthusiasm, regarding religion as the cause of Cowper’s madness, and 
showing antipathy for John Newton; whereas the Reverend Thomas 
Shuttleworth Grimshawe, the brother-in-law of John Johnson, appeared 
as a staunch, if not very brilliant, apologist for the Evangelicals. But this 
is another story, most of which Southey himself has told with feeling 
(1, iii-v). 

Hugh I’A. Fausset’s William Cowper in 1928 (London: Jonathan 
Cape) and Gilbert Thomas’s answer in 1935 (reissued in 1948) are ample 
evidence that the controversy continues. Though the argument has been 
elaborated, the issues remain essentially the same. 
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FANNY BURNEY AND THE COURTESY BOOKS 


By Joyce HEMLow 


ANNY BURNEY’s diaries and the reading lists to be found in her 

unpublished notebooks and memorandum books yield many ref- 
erences to the courtesy writers and to the courtesy books and allied works 
widely read in her age. The date of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 
often taken as the culminating point in studies of the courtesy literature 
for men, marks the beginning of an accelerated production of courtesy 
books for women. In 1759 Thomas Marriott, the author of Female 
Conduct, was rejoicing that ‘such an agreeable Theme” should have been 
so long reserved for him. As far as he could remember, “‘very few [had] 
touched this Subject in Prose, and None in Verse” to any appreciable 
length before him, so that he was able to appropriate, as he thought, an 
uncultivated “Spot of Ground in Parnassus.’ In the following decades, 
however, the problem of the conduct of the young lady was investigated 
so thoroughly that the lifetime of Fanny Burney, or more accurately 
the years 1760-1820, which saw also the rise of the novel of manners, 
might be called the age of courtesy books for women. 

The cause for the accelerated production of works bearing on the 
conduct of the young lady may be traced in the works themselves. They 
seemed to fulfil several needs. They reviewed or attempted to resolve 
uncertainties about the position of women in society and, indeed, in the 
cosmos or the Great Chain of Being. They instructed or initiated new- 
comers in the social scene, not only youth at its “‘first appearance in the 
world,” but the rising middle classes at their entrance to the drawing- 
rooms. Here too they helped to resolve uncertainties, and they reflected 
a preoccupation with manners, which, arising in part from these very 
insecurities, is widely marked as one of the characteristics of the age. 
Annals of the time are distinguished by the social anecdote, the whole 
point of which rests on some phenomenon in social behavior, some partic- 
ular grace or foible, or some failure in address, conduct, or deportment. 
Vignettes of the manners of the persons or groups which came within the 
range of Fanny Burney or Boswell are well known—from the story of 
Dr. Johnson, Fulke Greville, and the fire, to the risible conduct of Lord 
——,, who, to demonstrate his composure after knocking down a vase over 
his head, took up an identical position in an opposite corner under the 
matching vase, only to bring that one down too. Instances of extreme 
politeness, often preserved through some ludicrous accidents attending 
them, illustrated the codes and standards of the day. The courtesy books 


1 The Preface to Female Conduct: being an Essay on the Art of Pleasing. To be practised 
by the Fair Sex, before, and after Marriage. A Poem, in two Books (1759, 1760, 1775). 
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could hardly be expected to minimize the significance and utility of man- 
ners; but a similar insistence is seen in letters not meant for publication, 
like those of Lord Chesterfield, who was not alone in ascribing such an 
importance to good manners, that the lack of them would annul every 
other good quality, including principles, solid worth, merit, learning, 
and all. This was not the age of the rough diamond. 

Finally the courtesy books attempted to inculcate good morals. They 
were for the most part semi-philosophical or semi-religious; they at- 
tempted to establish first principles first, then a code of behavior based 
on these principles, that is a system of morals, and only as a last consider- 
ation manners insomuch as they were the visible result or expression of 
such morality. Of practical advice in matters of etiquette, there was 
rather less than one would expect, much less than one finds, for instance, 
in medieval courtesy literature. Thus Evelina regretted (Letter xx) 
that there was no book “of the laws and customs d-la-mode,”’ which 
might be ‘‘presented to all young people upon their first introduction into 
public company.” The social groups best versed in a tradition of behavior 
had less need of such books for themselves and did not commonly deign 
to write them for others. Eighteenth-century courtesy material emerged 
more often from the professional classes, and it is the commentary 
of the middle classes on morals and manners which is largely found in 
them. Often, indeed, the moral emphasis suggested an implicit criticism 
of the upper classes. Such strictures, like the anti-feminist literature 
which troubled the Wife of Bath, can be best evaluated with her pertinent 
question in mind, ‘Who peyntede the leoun, tel me who?” 

The courtesy book gave scope to the inveterate moral purpose for 
which the age was noted. Although the field was by no means neglected 
by men—by preachers, doctors, and “‘old half-philosophers,” in particu- 
lar—the courtesy book offered an opportunity for female writers to 
express their ideas of moral reform and to fulfil the function assigned 
to them as refiners and critics of manners. If Lord Chesterfield could be 
concerned with the progress of “‘young men at their first appearance in 
the world,” how much more concern could the professional moralists, 
the “moral writers’”—that is, those with a different moral code—have 
for the prosperity of young ladies at their entrance, especially when, as 
such works as Leltiers tc his Son indicated, the two interests were not 
always compatible. If fiction paints truth, real perils beset the young 
lady who transgressed certain boundary lines in decorum, propriety, 
and the like. Outside these boundaries all was lost, and she who strayed 
beyond them was considered lawful prey. It was necessary, then, to warn 
her, so that she should not perish unwittingly, unknowingly bring down 
unhappiness and ruin on her head through ignorance of the demarcation 
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lines. Here, indeed, was the useful and moral purpose par excellence 
which also incorporated that nice discrimination in the nuances of be- 
havior which women were held to possess pre-eminently. To rescue and 
guide the young, the ignorant, and the unwary gave ample scope to the 
moral and utilitarian urges and employed the special gifts which were 
assigned to women. This was their rightful and undisputed field of en- 
deavor, and the number of courtesy books which appeared in these 
years attests their zeal in its cultivation. 

The courtesy works that Fanny Burney knew will be briefly described 
here in the order of their popularity, and, as far as it can be determined, 
their influence in the age. Perhaps no courtesy book was better known in 
the second half of the eighteenth century than Fordyce’s Sermons. The 
popularity which Dr. James Fordyce had gained as a preacher, first in 
Scotland and later in London, and the Biblical texts under which he 
arranged his chapters lent an air of authority to his strictures and advice 
on female deportment. He admired Dr. Johnson as one to whom “it 
was given to expose with just discrimination the follies of a frivolous 
age,’” and his interest in practical ethics was reflected in his Sermons to 
Young Women and in the three discourses entitled The Character and 
Conduct of the Female Sex (1776), sometimes published separately, but 
usually included in his Addresses to Young Men. 

Sermons to Young Women, comprising twelve chapters or sermons on 
such subjects as ““Modesty of Apparel,” ““Female Reserve,” and “Female 
Virtue, with Domestic and Elegant Accomplishments,” appeared in two 
volumes in 1765. It became popular at once and ran to five editions before 
1768, to eleven before 1798, and to fourteen before 1814. In 1765 Miss 
Talbot wrote to Miss Carter: “I have just been reading a book, lately 
published, which I entreat you to like, as I do, exceedingly. It is in two 
volumes, Sermons to Young Women.’” In 1775 one of the characters in 
the novel called The Correspondents expressed his unwillingness that these 
sermons should fall into disuse, for the female sex was indebted to 
Fordyce, he said, ‘for two volumes of more elegant instruction than has 
appeared since the days of Addison.” At their first publication he had 
met them in every house, he recounted, and had seen them “upon every 
toilette.’* In 1771 they must have been among the possessions of the 
young Burneys at Queen’s Square, for Maria Allen, writing from Geneva, 


2 “On the Death of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” Addresses to the Deity (Boston, 1813), pp. 161 
ff. 

3 A Series of Letters between Mrs. Elisabeth Carter and Miss Catherine Talbot, 4 vols. (1809), 
mu, 141. 

‘ (1776), pp. 116-117. For a discussion on problems of authorship, see Rose Mary Davis, 
“The Correspondents,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 207-220. 
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desired Fanny to send her pianoforte and music and “‘fordyce’s sermons.” 
That Fanny Burney herself knew the work well is evident from her 
ready and casual quotation from it, not only in the Early Diary of 1773 
(1, 189), but in the Memoirs of Dr. Burney written fifty years later.® 
Mary Wollstonecraft would have rejoiced to have seen the work neg- 
lected, but in an attack on Fordyce in 1792 she recorded that his “‘ser- 
mons have long made a part of a young woman’s library,” and that 
even girls at school were allowed to read them.’ They were included, it 
may be noted, in lists of “improving” works for young ladies, such as 
that provided by Lady Pennington in her “A Mother’s Advice to her 
Absent Daughters’’* or by Clara Reeve in the appendix to The Progress 
of Romance.* In The School for Widows an ‘‘admirable”’ governess, Mrs. 
Darnford, prescribes Fordyce as a corrective for the Misses Houghton, 
whose yawning inattention is here meant to throw discredit not on the 
courtesy book but on the young ladies themselves and their lamentable 
ignorance of the “graces that attend on virtue.’”® The work survived 
the century, for, as late as 1809, when the Reverend Henry Kett, fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, drew up a list of some fifty ‘“‘principal books 
intended to form a permanent library” for Emily, the heroine of his 
Moral Tale, “and to be as useful many years afterwards, as at the time 
they were purchased,” Fordyce’s Sermons headed the list." 

In 1796 they emerged in the famous fictional household of Pride and 
Prejudice, for Fordyce’s Sermons was the treatise which Mr. Collins 
chose to read aloud with “monotonous solemnity”’ on his first visit to 
the Bennet sisters. The humor of Jane Austen in having this sententious 
book on deportment read aloud by the officious and sententious Mr. 
Collins, the irony of the interruption by Lydia, to whom, above all the 
sisters, its exhortations and strictures were applicable, and the light the 
incident threw on the characters both of Mr. Collins and of Lydia, would 
not be lost on the generation of readers who knew the tenor, purpose, 
and content of the work.” This was the book, moreover, which Lydia 


5 The Early Diary of Frances Burney, ed. Annie Raine Ellis, 2 vols. (1913), 1, 142. 

* By Madame d’Arblay (1832), 1, 184. 

7A Vindication of the Rights of Woman: with Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects 
(1792), pp. 206-214. 

§ Chapone’s Letters, Gregory’s Legacy, and Pennington’s Advice (1830),.p. 198. 

* (Dublin, 1785), 1, 103-104. 

10 3 vols. (1791), 11, 1-9. See also a reading list provided by Clara Reeve in the same work, 
u, 42-43, 

" Emily, a Moral Tale, including Letters from a Father to his Daughter, upon the most 
important subjects, 2 vols. (1809), 1, 190-195. 

™ x1v. Mr. Collins’ speeches are everywhere larded with phrases characteristic of the 
courtesy books, and his address to Elizabeth Bennet and his expectations of her responses 
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Languish left open at “Sobriety,” to encourage in her elders an unmerited 
regard for herself, though Sheridan indicated Lydia’s true character and 
perhaps his own opinion of Fordyce in the mutilated and misprized copy 
which the hair-dresser had been allowed to tear away as far as “Proper 
Pride.” 

The darts of the satirists were often aimed at the “popular” work, 
and indeed a formal satire in heroic couplets, Fordyce Delineated, a 
Satire occasioned by his Sermons to Young Women, ran to two editions 
in 1767. This poem ridiculed “Miss James,” as the preacher was termed, 
for his Scottish origin, his ambition, his sycophancy, his oratorical de- 
vices, and lastly for a certain “fondness” discernible in his “‘love letters,” 
as the Sermons are styled: 

His love is gen’ral, not confin’d to one 
Of the fair sex, but through the whole has gone. [p. 19] 


The faint suggestion of voluptuousness did not go unremarked by Mary 
Wollstonecraft, who objected to the tone of “‘condescending endearment” 
and to the “lover-like phrases of pumped up passion, which are every- 
where interspersed.”’ She berated the courtesy-book writers as being in 
“the true style of Mahometanism,”’ more anxious to fashion “alluring 
mistresses than affectionate wives and rational mothers.’ 

If more time has been given to Fordyce than he deserves, Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s excuse for the same offense may again be urged: “‘These 
volumes [were] so frequently put into the hands of young people” (p. 
214). The pious precepts so highly recommended by other courtesy- 
book writers must have been accepted as authoritative by many young 
ladies of the seventies and eighties, not excepting that group then grow- 
ing up at Queen’s Square and St. Martin’s Street. They also illustrate 
one type of moral and didactic work which, according to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft (p. 209), ‘“‘the public have been pleased with,” and furnish 
delineations of female conduct widely acceptable, conforming at least 
to some of the ideals of the age. 

A second book which Lydia Languish desired credit for having read 
was Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of the Mind. Mrs. Cha- 
pone had gained some reputation as a moral writer through No. 10 of 





may be read as a burlesque on the way such matters are ordered in such works. See xrx, 
xx. Jane Austen also laughed at Mrs. Rachel Hunter, Letters from Mrs. Palmerstone to her 
Daughter, inculcating Morality by Entertaining Narratives, 3 vols. (1803). See Jane Austen’s 
Letters, ed. R. W. Chapman, 2 vols. (1932), 1, 161 and note; 11, 406-407 and note. 

13 The Rivals, 1, i. 

14 Pages 209-212. Mary Wollstonecraft states (p. 209) that she had “‘heard rational men 
use the word indecent, when they mentioned them [the Sermons] with disgust.” E.g., see 
Fordyce’s Sermons, 1, 58, and the passage (11, 242) quoted in derision by Mary Wollstone- 
craft (p. 210). 
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The Rambler, letters to Richardson on Filial Obedience, and contributions 
to The Adventurer. The Letters, published at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Montagu in 1772, went through four editions before 1774 and were 
republished many times in the early nineteenth century. Along with 
Dr. Gregory’s Legacy and Lady Pennington’s Advice they were selected 
for a pocket-sized anthology on conduct which, if one may judge from 
inscriptions on the fly-leaves of stray copies, was esteemed as a highly 
suitable present for young ladies through the first half of the nineteenth 
century both in England and America.” 

Looking backward from the vantage point of 1832, Fanny Burney 
commended Mrs. Chapone for “‘her popular writings for the female sex, 
at a time when its education, whether from Timidity or Indolence, re- 
quired a spur” (Memoirs, 11, 301). Of the ten letters only the last three 
deal with secular studies calculated to improve the female mind; the first 
three are an exhortation to the study of the Scriptures and a brief guide 
through them; the remainder deal with ethical concepts and standards 
of behavior. Mrs. Chapone’s Leééers, originally intended for a niece whom 
she had a genuine desire to help, are affectionate and sincere and com- 
paratively free from cant. Mrs. Delany, whom Burke praised as “a pat- 
tern of a perfect fine lady, a real fine lady, of other days,’”"* recommended 
Mrs. Chapone’s Essays on the Improvement of the Mind to her grand- 
niece. “I hope you will read [them] once a year, till you have a daughter 
to read them to you; they speak to the heart, as well as the head, and are 
as entertaining as useful; and I think I shall say but few things to you, 
but what you may find there better dress’d.’”” Similar tributes were 
paid by Charlotte Palmer in her Letters on Several Subjects from a 
Precepiress to her Pupils who have left School (1797, p. 40), by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bonhote in The Parental Monitor (2 vols., 1788; 1, 101), by 
Clara Reeve in The School for Widows (3 vols., 1791; 1, 9), and by 
Madame d’Arblay in her unpublished play The Woman-Hater (1801?).'* 
Among the comic figures in this play is the romp and hoyden Miss 
Wilmot, a “vulgar” young lady of ‘unfixed principles” and “unformed 
manners’’; and among the books recommended for her improvement are 
The Rambler, The Spectator, Thomson’s Seasons, Isaac Watts’ The 
Improvement of the Mind (1741), and Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind. Like Lydia Languish, Miss Wilmot had little 


'® Cf. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Learning How to Behave (1946), p. 12. 

‘6 Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, ed. Charlotte Barrett, 4 vols. (1893), m1, 421 
(cited hereafter as Diary). See also Memoirs, u1, 302. 

‘7 An unfinished ‘‘Essay on Propriety,” The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, ed. Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, 2 vols. (Boston, 1879), 11, 307. 

‘8 In the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of the N. Y. Public Library. I am grate- 
ful to the Library for permission to read this play and to make short quotations from it. 
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liking for such ‘‘mopish old books,” but in all probability Mr. Wilmot 
was relaying Madame d’Arblay’s advice when he insisted that that un- 
ruly miss read at least Mrs. Chapone’s Letters as a work “easier of com- 
prehension, & of more immediate utility.” Miss Carter spoke of Mrs. 
Chapone’s “uncommon merit,” the “greatness of her understanding,” 
and the “goodness of her heart.””'® Even Mary Wollstonecraft, who casti- 
gated most of the courtesy-book writers of her time, refrained from cen- 
sure. ‘Mrs. Chapone’s Letters are written with such good sense, and 
unaffected humility,” she remarked (pp. 234-235), “and contain so 
many useful observations, that I only mention them to pay the worthy 
writer this tribute of respect.”” Fanny Burney and her sisters had often 
met Mrs. Chapone. “She is deadly ugly to be sure,”’ wrote the irrepres- 
sible Charlotte (Early Diary, 1, 298), “such an African nose and lips, 
and such a clunch figure!” Fanny Burney also mentions her “uncommon 
ugliness,” but praises her talents, good sense, unaffected manners, and 
conversational powers. In the Memoirs of Dr. Burney she testified that 
to her father the courtesy-book writer ‘seemed portraying in herself 
the original example whence the precepts had been drawn.””° Madame 
d’Arblay evidently agreed; author and work were all of a piece. 

An entry of 1778 in a Journal addressed to Susan indicates Fanny 
7 Burney’s familiarity with Dr. John Gregory’s courtesy book, A Father's 
Legacy to his Daughters. One of the daughters died early, but the other, 
ay who lived with Mrs. Montagu, Fanny met at Streatham, and many 
times subsequently. Dr. Gregory’s work was held in high esteem for the 
virtuous and benevolent character of the author and the wide knowledge 
of men, which, as a medical practitioner, he might be presumed to possess, 
and for the reputation for “genius” he had acquired through the philo- 
sophical treatise, A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with 
those of the Animal World (1765). If the extent to which a work is imitated 
or cited may be taken as an index to its popularity and influence, the 
Legacy must be accorded a very high place, for many of the doctor’s 
sentiments on religion, charity, coquetry, affectation, and courtship were 
quoted or paraphrased to the end of the century and beyond it in such 
courtesy books as Charlotte Palmer’s Letiers on Several Subjects from a 
Preceptress to her Pupils who have left School (pp. 21, 40, 80-81), Miss 


19 Carter and Talbot's Letters, 1, 181; 1, 373. 

% 11, 283-284. Cf. Diary, m1, 2; tv, 70-71. See Diary (rv, 96), for a letter of condolence 
from Fanny Burney to Mrs. Chapone on the death of her niece for whom the Letters were 
written: ‘Your ‘darling niece’ . . . I had always fancied I had known, from the lively idea 
you had enabled me, in common with all others, to form of what she ought to be.” 

® This work, written in 1774, was printed with Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind many times in the 18th and early 19th centuries. Dr. Gregory’s section in 
Chapone’s Letters, Gregory’s Legacy, and Pennington’s Advice (1830) pp. 131-172, will be 
cited hereafter as Dr. Gregory, A Legacy. 
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Mary Pilkington’s Mentorial Tales,” and Lady Mary Walker’s Letters 
from the Duchess of Crui.* Because of its compactness the work could be 
included in anthologies of courtesy literature such as John Hamilton’s 
Angelica’s Ladies Library; or, Parenis and Guardians Present, which 
came out in 1794; and up to that date and during the following decade 
Dr. Gregory’s name appeared consistently in lists of reading recom- 
mended for the young lady. 

In an age when hearts were easily moved, The Legacy carried an 
appeal through the lachrymose circumstances under which it was written. 
Thus the Doctor addressed his daughters: ‘““You had the misfortune to 
be deprived of your mother, at a time of life when you were insensible 
of your loss, and could receive little benefit, either from her instruction, 
or her example. Before this comes to your hands, you will likewise have 
lost your father.” In a prefatory letter Dr. Gregory acquainted his 
daughters with what Mary Wollstonecraft described as a “mournful 
truth” (p. 216): “You will hear, at least for once in your lives, the genuine 
sentiments of a man who has no interest in flattering or deceiving you.” 
The “genuine sentiments” were not encouraging. ‘‘Your whole life is 
often a life of suffering,” he told them (p. 138). ‘You must bear your 
sorrows in silence, unknown and unpitied.” The work approached Lord 
Halifax’s The Lady’s New-Year’s Gift; or, Advice to a Daughter™ in its 
conciseness, its attention to propriety in conduct, and its plain and un- 
compromising assessment of the position of women in what is represented 
as something of a “‘wolfish”’ age, as well as in the cautions imposed as a 
safeguard for honor and respectability. Although a modern reader may 
feel that paternal care and anxiety had painted the most gloomy picture 


"=. . for the Instruction of Young Ladies just leaving School and entering upon the Theatre 
of Life (1802), pp. 11-12. 

% 5 vols. (1787), 1, 43; 11, 68-69. 

* The Life and Letters of Sir George Saville, Bart., first Marquis of Halifax, witha new 
edition of his Works, ed. H. G. Foxcroft, 2 vols. (1898), 11, 379-424. Lord Halifax’s Advice 
to a Daughter was enthusiastically recommended in such courtesy works of the mid-century 
as Nathaniel Cotton’s Visions in Verse (1751, 1755, 1760, 1767, 1776, 1781, 1790, 1807, 
1808) or Thomas Marriott’s Female Conduct (1759, 1760, 1775). Thus Thomas Marriott 
brings Lord Halifax up to date: 

Read Halifax, and his Advice pursue. 

Read me, for I prescribe some Precepts new; 

His daughter’s Welfare could not dearer be 

To him, than that of ev’ry Nymph to me; 
Changes of Times, and Fashions, still demand 
New Lessons to instruct the Female Band; 

Tho’ following where these great Preceptors lead, 
Yet, in a diff’rent Path, I devious tread. [p. 79] 

* Cf. Mr. Crisp’s indoctrination of Fanny Burney in “things as they really are, in Truth 
and in Nature” (Early Diary, 1, 280-281). 
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conceivable, the precepts seem to have been widely accepted by con- 
temporaries as good sense and practical wisdom and must have given 
pause to many a young lady of the seventies and after, again including 
that timid but venturesome group at Queen’s Square. 

A journal-letter of 1779 provides a glimpse of Fanny Burney in a 
circulating library at Bath perusing Edward Moore’s Fables for the Female 
Sex (1744). This was a popular courtesy book, which, in the meter and 
style of Gay’s Fables, undertook to point out infelicitous and faulty 
behavior in the young miss turned fifteen and to illustrate it by parallels 
in the animal world. The fables are written, Moore says, for 


The proud, the envious, and the vain, 
The jilt, the prude, 


and his darts are aimed at the reading of romances (a practice which he 
seems to equate with sloth and the drinking of gin), at pedantry, sloven- 
liness, levity, imprudence, vanity, affectation, the “fraudful hook”’ of 
coquetry, and other “‘specious arts” and follies 
that lead astray 
The wand’ring nymph from Wisdom’s way. 


Utility rather than aesthetic idealism seems to animate Moore’s verses.” 
Yet in spite of some suggestion of crudeness in the admonitions, the work 
seems to have been approved through the century. Though it was printed 
only three or four times before 1760, it seems to have increased in popu- 
larity in the seventies and eighties, when it was reissued at least seven 
times. It ran to at least sixteen editions before 1808, and appeared in 
such anthologies as Angelica’s Ladies Library, and was recommended in 
the reading lists provided in such courtesy works as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bonhote’s The Parental Monitor (2 vols., 1788), Clara Reeve’s The School 
for Widows (3 vols., 1791), and Lady Sarah Pennington’s An Unfortunate 
Mother’s Advice to her Absent Daughters (1761). 

Lady Pennington’s courtesy book is not mentioned in Fanny Burney’s 
printed works, though she must have seen the small calf-bound editions 
which included the Advice together with Dr. Gregory’s Legacy and Mrs. 


6 Thus he urges the young miss to be modest in her dress (Fable x): 
When Caelia struts in man’s attire, 
She shews too much to raise desire; 
But from the hoop’s bewitching round 
Her very shoe has pow’r to wound. 
The roving eye, the bosom bare, 
The forward laugh, the wanton air, 
May catch the fop, for gudgeons strike 
At the bare hook and bait alike. 
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Chapone’s Letters. It is not unlikely that the connoisseurs of the courtesy 
books were confirmed in the Miltonic opinion “that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem,” and the truth seems to be that Lady Penning- 
ton scarcely exhibited in herself ‘the experience and the practice of all 
that which is praiseworthy” in the courtesy world, at least as far as can be 
judged from the publications?” which attempted to explain away the 
imprudence and the “thousand improprieties” and “singularities” in her 
conduct which resulted in the separation from her husband and her 
daughters. 

More reassuring was the amiable figure of l’archevégue de Cambrai, 
précepteur au duc de Bourgogne, l’immortel Fénelon, whose Trailé de 
Véducation des filles and Télémaque of the years 1684 and 1699%* were 
esteemed by the courtesy-book world of the eighteenth century as 
classical pronouncements on principles of education, psychology, and 
conduct. Catherine Macaulay Graham asserted in her Letters on Educa- 
tion*®® of 1790 that even in that day, “‘the tutor of a prince would not be 
deficient in the duties of his high office, did he properly apply the rules for 
education which are to be found in the charming poem of Telemachus.” 
In Hints for Forming the Character of a Princess Hannah Moore devoted 
two pages to the recommendation of Telemachus as a “standard” in its 
field.*° Télémaque was one of the two books which Rousseau allowed 
Sophie to read, and which he prescribed for Emile in the final stages of 
his education.** Richardson had Lovelace place a copy of Télémaque in 
French and another in English in Clarissa’s apartment at Mrs. Sinclair’s 
as a means of inspiring a fallacious confidence in the infamous pro- 
prietors.* In 1707 Dr. George Hickes translated Fénelon’s description of 
Antiope along with M. de la Chetardye’s Instructions pour une jeune 
princesse for his courtesy book Instruction for the Education of a Daughter. 
In eighteenth-century reading lists like those provided by Hannah 


7 Letters on Different Subjects, in four volumes; amongst which are interspers’d the Adven- 
tures of Alphonso, after the Destruction of Lisbon. By the Author of the Unfortunate Mother’s 
Advice to her Absent Daughters, 4 vols. (1766), 1, 5, 135-160; u, 177-194. 

*8 For problems about dates and technical matters, see Albert Cahan’s introduction to 
Francois de Salagnac de la Mothe-Fénelon, Les aventures de Télémagque, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1920), pp. ciii-cxiv. 

29 |. . with Observations on Religious and Metaphysical Subjects,p. 21. Catharine Macaulay 
Graham is praised by Mary Wollstonecraft (p. 235) as “the woman of the greatest abilities, 
undoubtedly, that this country has ever produced.” In The Correspondents (p. 114) she is 
referred to as “‘a kind of prodigy.” 

” Works (1834-43), vir, 196-108. 

® Emile, ou, de l'éducation (Paris, 1848), pp. 505, 559. 

® Clarissa (11), in Works (1883), v, 415. 
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More, Catharine Macaulay Graham (pp. 129-130), Lady Pennington 
(pp. 197-198), and Henry Kett,* the seventeenth-century moralist 
took an honored place along with Cicero, Plutarch, Epictetus, and Seneca. 
In 1785 Telemachus is conspicuous in the list of contemporary courtesy 
books endorsed by Clara Reeve.™ At sixteen Fanny Burney reports 
(Early Diary, 1, 30) having ‘‘finish’d the Iliad,” the Odyssey, and “Mr. 
Hawkesworth’s Translation of Telemachus.”’ According to a reading list 
in one of Madame d’Arblay’s unpublished notebooks,® the son of General 
d’Arblay and of Madame d’Arblay read his Télémaque at the age of ten. 
Madame d’Arblay entered the work in the inside cover of a Memoran- 
dum book of 1805 under the heading “read with Alex,” and in the same 
cahier she records that the boy had finished reading his Télémaque, 
had finished also an “‘abrégé—which is but a little dilation of the contents 
of each book.” Her pride in his performance is tempered by her literary 
judgment. “A work of which the high merit is in the sentiment & style, 
can never be properly abridged.” 

De Véducation des filles, designed by Fénelon in 1687 for his friend, 
the Duchess de Beauvilliers, as a practical aid in the education of her 
eight daughters, was less famous than Télémague, which was meant to 
guide the heir to the throne of France. Yet Fénelon in his De l’éducation 
des filles, like Browre in his Religio Medici, achieved an air of mellow 
wisdom in early life; and his earlier work, stylistically superior to most 
of the courtesy literature, gave clear and exquisite expression to basic 
principles and provided a convenient and reputable mooring for those 
conservatives of the second half of the eighteenth century who felt the 
sway of new notions in psychology and metaphysics. In the first place, 
though they found the religious views of the Jansenist “a little burthened 
with the errors of superstition,’ yet the orthodox of all creeds preferred 
doctrines of faith and revelation to the “prizing of Deistical company,” 
or ventures in German metaphysics.*” In the second place Fénelon was 
very clear on the matter of Original Sin. 


Nous apprenons . . . par nos saints mystéres que l’homme nait dans la corruption 


See Elements of General Knowledge, introductory to Useful Books in the Principal 
Branches of Literature and Science, with Lists of the most Approved Authors, 2 vols. (1815), 
11, 485. 

* The Progress of Romance (Dublin, 1785), 1, 86; 1, 103-104. 

% Holograph memorandum books and diaries for the years 1803, 1805-07, in the Berg Col- 
lection of the N. Y. Public Library. I am very grateful to the Library for permission to 
complete the account of Fanny Burney’s reading through reference to the unpublished 
material in its possession. 

%¢ Catharine Macaulay Graham, p. 22. 

37 Hannah More, Sirictures on the Modern System of Female Education Salem, (1809), 
1, 30-33. Cf. Hannah More, ‘‘An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World,” 
Works (1835-43), v, 238. 
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du péché; son corps travaillé d’une maladie contagieuse, est un source inépuisable 
de tentation 4 son Ame; Jésus-Christ nous apprend a mettre toute notre vertu dans 
la crainte et dans la défiance de nous-mémes.** 


The idea of an inherent corruption capable of remedy provided active 
workers in the field of ethics like Mrs. Chapone, Madame de Genlis, 
Miss Carter, Hannah More, and Maria Edgeworth with a vineyard for 
their labors. They believed in the Fall of Man, and that the Beast in 
Woman, though not officially recognized as such, or as much as mentioned 
in such terms, was nevertheless there to be quelled. Indeed, Hannah 
More, that great believer in Original Sin, took issue with Rousseau on 
this very question in her essay “On the Corruption of Human Nature.’ 
She objected to the opening sentence of Emile and found it no “maxime 
incontestable que les premiers mouvements de la nature sont toujours 
droits,” and refused to accept Rousseau’s statement (Emile, pp. 78, 273), 
“il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le coeur humain.” On original 
depravity Jansenist and evangelical agree: . 

Let us believe man is corrupt, because the Bible tells us he is so. Let us believe 
that all were so by nature, even the best, since we learn it from this Divine Source. 
Let us, from the same authority, trace the disorder to its source from a fallen 
parent, its seat in a corrupted heart, its extent through the whole man, its uni- 
versality over the entire race.“ 


Hannah More developed this theme further in Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife (1809) and in Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education 
(1799), a courtesy book which Fanny Burney duly entered in “extract 
Book” number 10 under the rubric “Ethical.” She copied into the note- 
book a few extracts from the Strictures, but made no comment on them." 

In the third place the older psychology, as described by Fénelon, was 
still widely, almost universally, accepted by the lesser moralists of the 
second half of the eighteenth century. They toc thought it necessary to 
show in didactic novels and courtesy books ‘‘combien on est méprisé 
et digne de |’étre, combien on est misérable, quand on s’abandonne 4 
ses passions, et qu’on ne cultive point sa raison.” Fénelon had shown how 
to explain this to the young: 


Représentez un cavalier qui est monté sur un cheval et qui le conduit; dites que 
l’Ame est & l’égard du corps, ce que le cavalier est A l’égard du corps, ce que le 
cavalier est a l’égard du cheval. Finissez en concluant qu’ une Ame est bien faible 
et bien malheureuse, quand elle se laisse emporter par son corps comme par un 
cheval fougueux qui la jette dans un précipice. 


%® DeP éducation des filles (Paris, 1920), p. 135. 

® Works (1830), rv, 358-369. Cf. Hannah More, Strictures, 1, 100-101; n, 106-116. 
“ Hannah More, Works (1830), rv, 365-366. 

" Holograph notebooks: “extract books’’ (5 vols). The Berg Collection, NYPL. 

® De Péducation des filles, pp. 30, 92. 
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Such statements as these, in contrast to what Rousseau was erroneously 
supposed to have said and to be saying about licensing the passions, gave 
Fénelon, a progressive spirit in his own day, an aura of reverend antiquity 
in the courtesy world of the seventies. As Daniel Mornet justly remarks, 
“Nous ne sommes jamais sirs de comprendre les hommes de génie comme 
ils ont voulu qu’on les comprenne, et nous sommes sis de ne pas les 
comprendre comme les contemporains les ont compris.“ 

The courtesy-book writers and educators and divines understood that 
Rousseau would leave the child to “the unrestrained exercise of its own 
caprice and passions.” What Rousseau opposed to the course of the 
undisciplined passions was Right Reason, but since Rousseau’s Right 
Reason, or conscience, or loi éternelle, as it is described at intervals in 
Emile,“ seems to include with successive references more of what is 
termed sentiment, or Feeling, to many of his eighteenth-century contem- 
poraries, this guide, or conscience, or loi élernelle, came to mean only 
Feeling. If, according to another premise, the nature of man is good, this 
Feeling (sentiment intérieur) must also be good, must always be in effect 
Right Feeling. It required now only the fallacious identification of Right 
Feeling, that variant of “the candle of the Lord,” with the sensual 
passions themselves, and the additional suggestions that the aim of 
education was happiness and that the depth of a passion was its justifi- 
cation, to cause the combined forces of all the moralists in the world of 
courtesy to denounce Rousseau and all his works. 

Thus what was understood and what was misunderstood in Emile 
created a rift in the courtesy-book world of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. On the one hand were the old and standard principles, 
best known perhaps among courtesy books in The Whole Duty of Man,“ 
and best expressed in Fénelon; on the other were the new notions, pre- 
sented most persuasively by Rousseau, which threatened to authorize 
new codes of manners and new systems. As Mornet observes (p. 166), 
“Tl y a eu sur bien des points, 4 travers tout le xvii siécle, des résis- 
tances tenaces,” and it is in this area of resistance that Fanny Burney 
stood quite stubbornly and tenaciously for some sixty years. A firm 
footing in religious and hierarchical principles could be found in such 


% La pensée francaise au xvi siécle (Paris, 1929), p. 165. 

“ Henry Kett, Emily, 1, 15. Cf. Mary Wollstonecraft, p. 231. Cf. a footnote by the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, Carter and Talbot's Letters, 11, 304. Cf. the same editor, Letters from 
Mrs. Elisabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, 3 vols. (1817), 1, 327. 

4 For descriptions of Right Reason in Emile, see pp. 343, 345, 467, 503, 553, 590. Cicero's 
Right Reason is interpreted in the courtesy book Manners: Translated from the French Les 
Moeurs: wherein the Principles of Morality, or Social Duties... are described in all their 
Branches (1749), pp. xxx-xlvi. 

“6 The Work is usually attributed to Richard Allestree. 
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works as The Ladies Calling,“’ The Art of Contentment, or The Whole 
Duty of Man. The last work, which was reprinted all through the eight- 


' eenth century and up till 1832, Fanny Burney mentioned only casually 
' in 1798, but The Art of Contentment was the ‘‘delightful old treatise” 
' which she spent a whole day reading in a “sweet wood” (Diary, U1, 
- 209). In 1785 she had discussed (Diary, 1, 46) Voltaire and Rousseau 
' with George III and heard his condemnation of Voltaire. “I think him 
' a monster,” he said, “I own it fairly.” She refused to be sounded on 


Rousseau, though her protestation that here she “‘had read too little to 
talk at all” was perhaps both modest and politic. Twelve years before 
this she had written rather caustically about Mr. Crispen and about Miss 
Bowdler’s ambition to be his Héloise—‘‘a character she, beyond all 
others, admires.” “At least, her behaviour has that appearance,” adds 
Fanny Burney, as one who seemed to have clear notions of what that 


_ appearance would be.** In 1774 the subject of Rousseau again came up 


when at “a most extraordinary evening” at St. Martin’s Street, Mr. 
Twiss had had the bad taste to ask Fanny Burney point blank in an 
assembled company if she had read La Nouvelle Héloise. When he said 


- he had given it to his sister to read, Dr. Burney hoped that she had had 


the good sense to read only the Preface, and then fling it away. “‘O, it’s 
a book that is alone/’”’ Mr. Twiss had said. “‘And ought to be alone,” Dr. 
Burney had gravely enjoined, and thereafter he ruled that Mr. Twiss, 
who had had the further temerity to recommend to Fanny Burney a 


Dictionary of Love, should ‘‘never see a /adle-cloth in his house again, or 


ee ialehait ans eas 65) dae 
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be invited ever more to the tea-table” (Early Diary, 1, 291-302). Such 
lessons were wont to remain with Fanny Burney. La Nouvelle Héloise 
was not a suitable book for a young lady to be reading, or discussing, 
or writing about even, as it seems, in her diaries. In 1786, however, Fanny 
Burney was reading Rousseau’s Letiers on the elements of Botany to the 
Queen.*® As Dr. Burney at the age of eighty concluded with regard to 
Rousseau (Memoirs, 111, 371), one ought not to “shun and detest the 
whole man because of his peccant parts.”” Whether Fanny Burney read 


| Emile or not, she could not avoid hearing much about it in current liter- 


ary discussions, in which, to judge from memoirs and letters, it often 
suffered horrified condemnation.®® Her commentary on Rousseau was to 


See Part 11,0f The Works of the Learned and Pious Author of the Whole Duty of Man 
(1687) pp. 1-99. 

* Early Diary, 1, 256-257. Fanny Burney’s somewhat playful defence of novels and 
novelists in the preface to Evelina includes a reference to Rousseau’s eloquence by which 
she is “charmed.” 

** MSS. Diary and Letters, p. 2461. The Berg Collection, NYPL. 

5° E.g., Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, u, 268. 
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emerge later in Camilla and The Wanderer, where she takes considerable 
trouble to depict the disastrous progress of those who follow new systems. 

Emile gave an impetus to the production of books on education, morals 
and manners. What was approved in Rousseau might be repeated, dilated 
upon, and illustrated; the rest might be deplored in warning diatribes. 
Madame de Genlis followed the first course to some extent, but chiefly 
the second, in Adéle et Théodore, ou lettres sur  éducation, which appeared 
in 1782. Her predilections are indicated in the Preface with its references 
to Pimmortel Fénelon and its attack on Rousseau as an “auteur sans 
principes.”*' She concedes to Rousseau superior talents, genius, qualité; 
attachantes, and a few good ideas, but thinks it the more necessary 
“presérver les jeunes méres de famille, auxquelles [elle a] consacré cet 
ouvrage, d’un enthousiasme dangereux, qui ne pourroit que les égarer” 
(p. ix). Many of the acceptable ideas in Emile, she avers, came from 
Locke, but since wisdom is less persuasive than enthusiasm, the English 
philosopher found fewer converts in France than Rousseau, who “répéta 
les mémes choses, mais il ne conseilla point, il ordonna, et fut obéi” 
(1, 91). Adéle et Théodore is a complete courtesy book in four volumes 
incorporating old principles with new methods in education. It consists 
of the correspondence of le baron and la baronne d’Almane, who have 
left Paris for the country of Languedoc, where they plan to devote four 
years of their lives to the education of their children. The letters describe 
new methods in education and their results; the replies from their friends 
in Paris provide descriptions of problem children who act as foils to 
Adéle and Théodore, and demonstrate the superiority of the four-year- 
plan. Fanny Burney thought the general plan “impracticable, except 
to very rich and very independent people,”’ but nevertheless she found 
in it ‘many good directions about education” and “a thousand useful 
hints for folks in real life” (Diary, 1, 464-465). The French work is greatly 
expanded by “histories” of amours, intrigues, and seductions, which 
concern the children less than their elders, but which are made to serve 
the ends of a courtesy book through the commentaries of le baron ani 
la baronne, who act as consultants in these matters as well as on the 
education of the young lady and gentleman. If Fanny Burney’s selections 
from Adéle et Théodore, preserved in a holograph “Extract Book,’* 
indicate what she found most valuable in the work, then that must 
have been the graduated reading lists which Madame de Genlis inserted 


5 (Paris, 1804), 1, x, 148 ff. Rousseau’s principles are attacked at intervals through the 
four volumes of this work. 

5 See Mary Wollstonecraft (pp. 232-234) for a criticism of Madame de Genlis for her 
old-fashioned and orthodox opinions. 

5 Holograph notebooks: “extract books” (5 vols.). The Berg Collection, NYPL. 
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from time to time.™ For Théodore the French authoress recommended 
above everything else Télémagque, chef d’e vre immoriel; for Adéle, 
Fénelon’s De l'éducation des filles; and for both children the works she 
herself had prepared especially for youth, Les veillées du chateau, Les 
annales de la veriu, and the Thédire a l’usage des jeunes personnes, works 
which Fanny Burney also favored with due attention.® 

In 1785 Fanny Burney recounted enthusiastically (Diary, u, 3) how 
she had spent a whole morning with Madame de Genlis and praised her 
as “the sweetest as well as most accomplished Frenchwoman”’ she had 
then met. Again, as was noted in connection with Lady Pennington, it 
seemed desirable that a writer of books on manners and morals should 
exhibit in herself ‘a composition and pattern of the best and honoura- 
blest things’; indeed, to Fanny Burney, Madame de Genlis had once 
seemed such a pattern, as can be seen in a subsequent lament for her 
indiscretions: ‘“What a woful change from that elegant, amiable, high- 
bred, Madame de Genlis I knew six years ago!—the apparent pattern 
of female perfection in manners, conversation, and delicacy” (Diary, 
m1, 408). Fanny Burney remained inflexible in refusing to see her friend 
again or to write to her, though she never failed in charitable efforts to 
explain her conduct. Perhaps “from cruel and distressed circumstances” 
the governess had been unable to give up the “unworthy protection of a 
profligate patron, though her continuing under it has stained her fair 
name for evermore.” As Edward Moore put it in his Fables for the Female 
Sex: 

Pity may mourn, but not restore, 
And Woman falls, to rise no more. [Fable xv] 


Courtesy books seem to have been perused to some extent at Court. 
Queen Charlotte had read Adéle et Théodore twice at least, for she was 
able to compare two editions of the work. In 1788 the Queen lent Fanny 
Burney ‘“‘the new book of Miss More’s, which was just published,” 
Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to General Society.®’ 
In 1795 Fanny Burney copied into an “Extract Book” a few good things 
from this tract and gave a short summary of the sins and practices which 
Hannah More wished abolished, such as Sunday newspapers, Sunday 
concerts and stage-coaches, and the employment of hairdressers on 
Sunday.®** In her Diary Fanny Burney commented on the work as 


4 Adéle et Théodore, 1, 103-104, 211, 254, 386; 1, 320-321; rv, 90, 141-142. 

% 5 Holograph notebooks written mostly in French, 1759-1806, The Berg Collection, NYPL. 
% Diary, 11, 4, 161-162, 290, 398-399; m1, 435. 

5 Diary, 11, 48-49, 519. 

58 Holograph notebooks: “extract books” (5 vols.). The Berg Collection, NYPL. 
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follows: ““‘The design is very laudable, and speaks a mind earnest to 
promote religion and its duties; but it sometimes points out imperfections 
almost unavoidable, with amendments almost impracticable.’ In 
1788 (Diary MSS, pp. 3449, 3459) the sentimental courtier Colonel 
Digby (the Mr. Fairly of the printed diaries) regaled the second Keeper 
of the Robes with sermons on friendship and on the power and influence 
of women from John Moir’s Discourses on Practical Subjects (1776). 
Fanny Burney also knew Hugh Blair’s Sermons (3 vols., 1784), which 
included chapters on The Improvement of Time, on Fortitude, Friend- 
ship, and Sensibility, and indeed so much practical counsel for the young 
lady on the conduct of life here and now that an enterprising courtesy- 
book writer was able to excerpt from them a complete courtesy book, 
Advice to Youth.§* In 1789 Fanny Burney had read Blair’s sermon “On 
the Duties of the Young,” though she preferred his essay “On Gentle- 
ness’’ because it made her think of Mrs. Locke of Norbury Park. In 1790 
Jacob Bryant returned Albrecht von Haller’s Letters to his Daughter 
to the Queen through the hands of the second Keeper of the Robes, and 
at the same time wrote Fanny Burney a letter praising this work and 
another address to a daughter, which he found transcribed ori a spare 
leaf. Mr. Bryant’s recommendation (Diary, 11, 270-271) probably did 
not go unheeded. 

Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son was, of course, well known at court. 
George III, for his part, liked “more straight-forward work.” Fanny 
Burney, who had read them the year they appeared, conceded (Early 
Diary, 1, 314) that they are “extremely well written” and contain 
“some excellent hints for education”; yet she saw in them a “tendency 
to make his son a man wholly unprincipled; inculcating immorality, 
countenancing all genileman-like vices, advising deceit, and exhorting to 
inconstancy.” The moral writers of the day apparently considered a 
substantial substratum of philosophy or religion essential in a courtesy 
book as the basis of morals, and then of manners, and Lord Chesterfield’s 
superstructure of elegance and politeness, though admired in itself, was 
often violently condemned for its worldliness and amorality.® It was 
with the greatest interest that Fanny Burney, that practised and keen- 
eyed observer and critic of manners, saw Chesterfield’s godson, then the 


59 The name of the editor, the date of publication, and the title page are missing in the 
only copy of this work I have seen, namely, that in Widener Library. 

69 See, for instance, Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu (11, 245-246), 
where Miss Carter implores Mrs. Montagu to make some comment on the “‘profligate 
work” in order to counteract the ‘‘poison” and to expose ‘‘the execrable and wretched doc- 
trines of this vile and anti-moral composition to the infamy and contempt it so highly 
deserves.” See also, Hannah More, ‘‘An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World,” 
Works (1835), v, 234; Maria and R. L. Edgeworth, Practical Education, 3 vols. (1801), u, 
226. 
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fifth earl of Chesterfield, enter the antechambers of the King, where the 
equerries and ladies-in-waiting were having tea. According to the diarist, 
the earl conducted himself but indifferently. He neglected to introduce 
his friends, so that Fanny Burney, who was presiding at the tea-table, 
“could not even ask them to have any tea, from uncertainty how to 
address them.” He then disconcerted Lord Bulkley, who was “immensely 
tall,” and Major Price, of moderate stature, with remarks on their rela- 
tive heights. ‘‘Why,” cried Lord Chesterfield, ‘you are just the height 
sitting that Price is standing.” Fanny Burney exclaims (Diary, 111, 238): 
“How would that quintessence of high ton, the late Lord Chesterfield, 
blush to behold his successor! who, with much share of humour, and of 
good humour also, has as little good breeding as any man I ever met 
with.” 

In 1822 Madame d’Arblay was much concerned about her son, who, 
having taken a brilliant degree at Cambridge in 1818, and not yet se- 
cured a living, but as she complained, seemed to be wasting his time 
in travel, poetry, chess, the “hocus-pocus” of higher mathematics, and 
other desultory and “useless” pursuits. In one of her admonitory letters 
she urges him to read Practical Education (3 vols., 1801) by Maria and 
R. L. Edgeworth, for there he “‘may hear some tidings relative to quick- 
ening or slackening [of] united improvements.” Perhaps the chapter on 
“Attention” was what Madame d’Arblay wished most to prescribe for 
the absentminded young man, though the Edgeworths included in their 
educational work many of the stereotyped themes of the courtesy books. 
Pedagogical directions for elementary instruction in reading, arithmetic, 
and science are supplemented by digests or criticisms of Bacon, Locke, 
Fénelon, Rousseau, and Lord Chesterfield; Condillac (Art de penser), 
Dr. Gregory, Dr. Percival, Hugh Blair, Erasmus Darwin, and Lord 
Kames; Berquin, Madame de Genlis, Madame d’Arblay (Camilla), 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Macaulay and others who suggested means of 
inculcating the social virtues along with the alphabet. Like most of the 
educationalists and courtesy-book writers of their time, the Edgeworths 
were concerned with the “education of the heart” as well as the under- 
standing. “Neither can be brought to any perfection unless both are 
cultivated together.” 

Finally, Fanny Burney had great praise for the writers of books on 
morals, manners, and education, designed for children. At a school 
closing in Paris in 1803 at which the diminutive Alex d’Arblay carried 
off most of the prizes, Madame d’Arblay met Dominique Ricard, whom 
she had known for his translations of Plutarch, his La sphére, Poéme en 
huit chants, and other works of juvenile instruction. ‘“[He] sat next /a 
maman,” wrote Madame d’Arblay (Diary MSS, p. 5666), and his plain- 
ness, quiteness, and simplicity, made her wish to see him again. She also 
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knew Arnaud Berquin, the author of L’ami des enfans (1783). ‘He is 
always at our house,” she informed her sister Susan in 1783. On his 
arrival in London, he had come at once to the Hétel du Grand Newion 
to present his L’ami des enfans to the famous author of Evelina and Ce- 
cilia. Fanny Burney said (Diary, 1, 533) that the interview was “‘dro|| 
enough.” With a thousand fine speeches M. Berquin desired her mother 
to deliver the books to her, never once suspecting that the figure in the 
room quietly scalloping a muslin border was the Mlle. Burney in ques- 
tion, for, as the diarist feared, “he saw nothing about me to answer to 
the splendour of his expectations.” In the opinion of many of his con- 
temporaries Berquin seems to have achieved the amiable and useful 
purpose he had outlined in the prospectus of his book: ‘Cet ouvrage a le 
double objet d’amuser les enfans & de les porter naturellement a la vertu.” 
Maria Edgeworth speaks of its ‘‘universal popularity,” tells us, indeed, 
that “ ‘The Children’s Friend’ is to be found in every house where there 
are any children.’ Madame de Genlis included Berquin in a list of 
juvenile reading as an “ouvrage infiniment agréable et utile.” According 
to Fanny Burney’s commonplace-book (Diary, 1, 540) she and Dr. Bur- 
ney read some of Berquin’s volumes together one evening to banish the 
sadness occasioned by the departure of Susan and “were soothed by 
his feeling and elegant writing.” In 1787 Susan, then Mrs. Molesworth 
Phillips, rejoiced that her little daughter was making such rapid progress 
through children’s books as soon to deserve a copy of Berquin.® In 1805 
Madame d’Arblay was reading Berquin with her ten-year-old son as a 
reward for good conduct and speedy work at his lessons, though she had 
to admit that Don Quixote was the “better bribery” for that bright and 
lively boy.“ Apparently the time had not yet come when readers were 
bored with berguinades. ‘His book is extremely pretty,’ Fanny Burney 
had said (Diary, 1, 533; Memoirs, 11, 331), “and admirably adapted to its 
purpose,—that of instructing not only in French, and in reading,—but 
in morals, all the children who meet this their true ami.” 

Jane Austen also owned a set of Berquin’s L’ami des enfans, each 


* 11, 93-104. Successive translations and adaptations of Berquin were printed in Eng- 
land. One, The Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Intellectual Mirror: being an Elegant Collec- 
tion of the Most Delightful Little Stories & interesting Tales: chiefly translated from that much 
admired work, L’ami des Enfans, ran to 12 editions before 1812. The charm, clarity, sim- 
plicity, even the purpose of Berquin’s work are lost in the heavy diction of his translators, 
who fail to adapt their styles, as he did his, to the children for whom the work was intended. 

8 Adéle et Théodore, p. xviii. Catharine Macaulay Graham (p. 55) praised both Madame 
de Genlis and Berquin. 

* Letter to her sister Fanny in the Armagh Library, reproduced by R. Brimley Johnson, 
Fanny Burney and the Burneys (1926), pp. 130-131. 

“ Holograph memorandum books and diaries for the years 1803, 1805-07, etc., The Berg 
Collection, NYPL. 
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volume of which, as may still be seen,® is inscribed with her name and 
the date December 18, 1786. These books were perhaps presented to 
her on her eleventh birthday, which fell on December 16. A subscription 
list appended to Volume x11 of her edition of 1782 includes the names of 
Dr. Burney and Miss Burney. Fanny Burney was twenty-five years 
older than Jane Austen, but one likes to think of this link between 
them in the books they owned and read—books which also throw light 
on the reading habits of their generation and the literary milieu from 
which their own remarkable and more significant work emerged. 
Fanny Burney knew both Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Trimmer, the 
immediate followers of Berquin in England. Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons 
for Children, Evenings at Home,® and the like were written for Charles 
Rochemont Aiken, whom Mrs. and Mr. Barbauld had adopted. “The 
Aiken family were the first to begin upon the material and moral line of 
childish literature,” stated Miss Yonge,*’ and Hannah More recorded 
that before Mrs. Barbauld “there was scarcely anything between 
‘Cinderella’ and the ‘Spectator’ for young persons.’’® ‘For children’s 
books she began the new walk,” wrote Madame d’Arblay (Diary, Iv, 
83) as she recalls her pleasure in a visit of Mrs. and Mr. Barbauld to 
her home in West Hamble: “You must be sure I could not hesitate to 
receive, and receive with thankfulness, this civility from the authoress of 
the most useful books, next to Mrs. Trimmer’s, that have been yet written 
for dear little children.” It was Maria Edgeworth’s opinion in 1801 
that they were “the best books of the kind that have ever appeared.’’® 
Mrs. Phillips, who wrote so charmingly about her children, described 
the salutary influence of Mrs. Barbauld on her little daughter, then 
only four years old. Hardly less observant in these matters than Fanny 
herself, Susan in her gentle way was but giving unobtrusive expression 
to the premises underlying most of the courtesy writing when, from the 
observation of her own children, she remarked: ‘The seeds of our good 
and ill qualities bring forth early fruits from which the future may 


® The Houghton Library possesses vols. 1-1x and vol. xu of Jane Austen’s set of Berquin. 
It is a London edition (not a translation) of the work, different volumes of which were 
printed in successive months of the years 1782-83. The missing numbers (x and x1) are 
replaced by volumes from another set. Vol. v is inscribed “pour dear Jane Austen.” 

% Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile Budget opened. Consisting of a variety of miscellaneous 
pieces, for the instruction and amusement of young persons (1792-96) went through 15 edi- 
tions before 1826 and was reprinted in various forms till 1888. In 1915 the work appeared in 
Easy Readings, selected from ‘‘Evenings at Home in words of one syllable.” Printed in the ele- 
mentary style of Pitman’s shorthand. 

* Quoted by Jerom Murch, Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries (1877), p. 126. 

8 Quoted by Grace A. Ellis, A Memoir of Mrs. Anne Laetitia Barbauld, with many of her 
Letters, 2 vols. (Boston, 1874), 1, 86-87. 

® Practical Education, u, 81. 
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frequently be foreseen or at least conjectured, tho’ care and cultivation 
if well directed may improve the bad and preserve the good.’’”° 

Mrs. Trimmer, “that excellent instructress and patroness of children 
and the poor,” seems to have been approved at court. In 1786 Queen 
Charlotte gave Fanny Burney Mrs. Trimmer’s The Servani’s Friend and 
The Two Farmers, and, in 1787, her ‘excellent book” The Economy of 
Charity. In 1790 the Queen summoned Mrs. Trimmer for an audience. 
It was then that Fanny Burney was able to observe how “unaffected” 
she was, how “mild, pleasing, and placid in her manners and conversa- 
tion.”” An earlier tribute to her “benevolence of character and benefi- 
cence of conduct” was included in Madame d’Arblay’s final description 
of her as a “modest, humble, but exemplary labourer in the Vineyard 
of Good Works.” Mrs. Trimmer’s histories of England, France, and 
Rome seem to have formed part of the normal nursery equipment of the 
late eighteenth century.” At the age of four or five Norbury Phillips 
(Susan’s son) astounded his elders by his knowledge of Roman history— 
all derived, as his mother said, from Mrs. Trimmer’s books for children. 
Notwithstanding her respect for contemporary books for the moral 
training of children, Madame d’Arblay seemed at a loss in 1810 to com- 
ply with her sister Hetty’s appeal for a work on religious instruction for 
her little daughter. Madame d’Arblay had only weighed, she explained, 
what was serviceable to her own small son. She mentioned Mrs. Trimmer 
rather doubtfully “as admirable for a girl”; for Alex, she relied on 
conversation and prayer. ‘In general the prayer is a recapitulation of the 
errors and naughtiness, or forbearance and happiness, of the day; and 
this I find has more success in impressing him with delight in goodness, 
and shame in its reverse, than all the little or great books upon this 
subject” (Diary, tv, 130). 

7 Letters of Susan Burney Phillips, reproduced by R. Brimley Johnson, Fanny Burney 
and the Burneys, pp. 130-131, 187-191. 

" Diary, 1, 240, 414; m1, 283. 

7 Written across Mrs. Trimmer’s letter of July 16, 1789, inviting Fanny Burney to visit 
her at Brentwood. The letter is preserved in Scrapbook: “‘Early letter book—Fanny Burney 
and her friends, 1759 to 1799” in the Berg Collection, NYPL. It is mentioned in Diary, 111, 
283. 

73 The most popular of Mrs. Trimmer’s works was An Easy Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Nature, and Reading the Holy Scriptures, adapted to the Capacities of Children, which ran to 
11 editions before 1802. Her “‘Histories” for children were reprinted many times. Availing 
herself of an idea in Adéle et Théodore, which was translated into English in 1783, Mrs. 
Trimmer had small prints engraved representing events in sacred and profane history, 
either to be hung up in nurseries, or to be bound in small square books. The accompanying 
printed matter instructed the children to make proper reflections on what they saw. This 
pioneer in visual education seems to have made an impression on the age. See a passage 
quoted from Miss Yonge, Jerom Murch, pp. 127-128. 
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This appeal from the instructions and exhortations of the didactic 
works to their effect in practice was characteristic of Fanny Burney’s 
attitude to the courtesy literature. She was quick to note discrepancies 
between conduct and manners, as outlined on paper, and the behavior 
of the authors, or the sons, daughters, or nieces to whom the advice was 
directed. She was not a theorist. ‘Morals in action” was the touchstone 
for morals. The most convincing patterns of gentilesse were the living 
models she did not fail to find in her age, or rather, in that age which 
was just passing away. Among the men, it was the “old wits” she ad- 
mired, such as Horace Walpole, Owen Cambridge, and Soame Jenyns, 
who, rarely indeed, she said, ‘“‘were surrounded by any new ones who 
stood much chance of vying with them in readiness of repartee, pith of 
matter, terseness of expression, or pleasantry in expanding gay ideas” 
(Memoirs, 11, 268). Fanny Burney’s estimate of Mr. Crisp was that he 
“was of the old school in the forms of good breeding; though perfectly 
equal to even the present march of intellect in the new one, if to the 
present day he had lived, and had deemed it a march of improvement.” 
She was gratified to hear Mrs. Thrale say, when that beloved “hermit 
of Chesington” visited Streatham, that “nothing, to her, was so striking, 
as that a man who so long had retired from the world, should so deli- 
cately have preserved its forms and courtesies, as to appear equally 
well bred with any elegant member of society who had not quitted it 
for a week” (Memoirs, 11, 186-189). 

To the Keeper of the Robes in the Royal Box, where she was sent to 
take notes on the trial of Warren Hastings, the great Hall of William 
Rufus afforded an arena of “‘manners.’”’ None there pleased her more 
than Wyndham, whom she credited (Memoirs, u, 379) with “‘instan- 
taneous powers of pleasing,”’ and not only of pleasing, but “rather of 
winning.” “‘He was a true and first-rate gentleman; polite, cultivated, 
learned, upright, and noble-minded.” Young Burke and the elder son 
of Owen Cambridge earned her commendation. Mr. Cambridge 


is sensible, rational, and highly cultivated; very modest in all he asserts, and at- 
tentive and pleasing in his behaviour; and he is wholly free from the coxcombical 
airs, either of impertinence, or negligence, and nonchalance, that almost all the 
young men I meet, except also young Burke, are tainted with. [Diary, 1, 488] 


Fanny Burney found models of “female excellence” in the Dowager 
Duchess of Portland and in Mrs. Delany. “The fairest model of female 
excellence” was Mrs. Delany, whom she liked to set forth in her diaries 
and memoirs as “‘a genuine picture of an aged lady of rare accomplish- 
ments, and high bred manners, of olden times.’’* She liked to quote 


™ Memoirs, 11, 302; 11, 169. See also Diary, 1, 421. Cf. R. Brimley Johnson’s citation of 
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Burke’s eulogy of her as “‘a perfect pattern of a perfect fine lady; a rea! 
fine lady of other days. Her manners were faultless; her deportment 
was of marked elegance; her speech was all sweetness; and her air and 
address were all dignity. I always looked up to Mrs. Delany, as the 
model of an accomplished gentlewoman of former times.’ 

While Fanny Burney accepted the patterns presented by Hannah 
More, Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Gregory, or Fénelon as models 
or norms of behavior for women, she seemed to have more scintillating 
ideals for men. Like most of the writers of books on conduct she dis- 
tinguished two codes of manners which arose from the double standard 
of morals. The existence of this double standard was justified, or at 
least explained, by Lord Halifax (m, 395), Dr. Johnson, Richardson,” 
Rousseau (Emile, p. 438), and by every courtesy-book writer who 
wished to supply sound premises for the chapter on prudence, which 
became an indispensable part of books on feminine conduct. In one 
respect, it was pointed out, women had great responsibilities, since, in 
the last analysis, the social institution of the family, the family honor, 
the family name, and the bestowal of hereditary titles and rights were 
in their hands. If my lady loved the coachman she could make his son 
a lord. Since with regard to the family her trust was great, much was 
required of her in matters relating to that trust. She must of course be 
faithful to her husband after marriage, and before marriage she must 
preserve not only her chastity but an impeccable reputation for chastity. 
Virtue or the consciousness of virtue, though essential, was not enough. 
The courtesy books joined in warning the young lady that want of care 
has the same effect as want of virtue (Halifax, mu, 388), that honour 
lies not only in conduct but in reputation (Emile, p. 442), and that con- 
sciousness of virtue will not save her good name (William Kenrick, The 
Whole Duty of Woman, pp. 23-25). Poets and dramatists as well as novel- 
ists dilated upon the fragility of reputation and the sad plight of the 
fallen. 
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No penance can absolve their guilty frame, 
Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame. 
[Quoted by the Edgeworths, Practical Education, m1, 271] 
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Whereas man, according to Jane Shore, 


go 


may rove 
Free and unquestioned through the wilds of love, 
{Nicholas Rowe, 1] 


Dr. Johnson’s quotation from Burke, the title page, Mrs. Delany (1925): ‘I have heard 
Burke say that Mrs. Delany was the highest bred woman in the world, and the woman of 
fashion of all ages.” 

% Richardson’s exposition of the double standard is given to Lovelace, Clarissa (11), in 
Works (1883), v, 222. 
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. .. woman no redemption knows, 
The wounds of honour never close. 
[Edward Moore, Fables for the Female Sex, Fable v1] 


Much more could be said about prudence and about other concepts in 
the courtesy books, which would help to explain the crystallization of 
two codes of manners or ideals in conduct. Wit, learning, savoir faire, 
and knowledge of the world, graces so strongly recommended to the 
young man as embellishments to solid worth, were but dubious assets 
for the young lady, whatever her virtue, since they seemed to imperil 
confidence in that virtue, and particularly in the virtue of chastity. 
The graces recommended to her were modesty (the gem of all), a few 
modest accomplishments, silence, a melting sensibility (if real and not 
feigned), a blushing cheek, and a downcast eye. As readers of eighteenth- 
century fiction and drama will testify, she was a provocative figure, 
but no more alluring than Rousseau, Edward Moore, Fordyce and 
others strove to make her so that she might fulfil the chief end of her 
nature. 

Fanny Burney’s standards for the conduct of young men are indicated 
in the accounts of her refusal of Mr. Barlow’s offer of marriage (Early 
| Diary, 1, 47-75). The advice of Mr. Crisp and of her sisters and aunts, 
' who had become “most zealous advocates for Mr. Barlow,’’ could not 
' change her decision. The reasons she gives for her refusal are significant. 
| She confessed that she had no “argumentative objections” to make with 
regard to his fortune, person, situation, disposition, or character. The 
_ trouble was only that the young man “has read more than he has con- 
_ versed, and seems to know but little of the world... . He has a great 
desire to please, but no elegance of manners... .He is not used to 
- company; .. . his language is stiff, studied, and even affected. In short, 
_ he does not hit my fancy.” The exactness of Madame d’Arblay’s re- 
' quirements in conduct again emerge in her correspondence of 1816 and 
_ 1817 with General d’Arblay over the choice of a wife for their son Alex, 
_ then about twenty-two years of age and reading for his degree at Cam- 
_ bridge. The general had wished to arrange a marriage between his son 
_ and the lovely, talented, and accomplished daughter of a family he had 
_ long known in Paris. Madame d’Arblay objected both to the plan 
| aud the young lady. The ‘“‘nameless eccentricities” of their brilliant but 
_ “unfledged’”’ son must be removed by travel, society, and the “usage 
of the world” before he assumed the duties of a husband and father. The 


% Early Diary, u, 47-75. Cf. Mrs. Phillips’ description of General d’Arblay (Fanny Bur- 
 ney’s future husband): ‘‘He seems to me a true militaire, franc et loyal—open as the day— 
_ warmly affectionate to his friends—intelligent, ready, and amusing in conversation, with 
_ agreat share of gaité de cour, and, at the same time, of naiveté and bonne foi” (Diary, 111, 
455). 
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young lady, on the other hand, seemed to have seen too much of the 
world, and, in spite of her husband’s praise Madame d’Arblay could 
not believe from her own recollections that she could be free from 
artifice and coquetry, courtesy-book sins which Fanny Burney had re. 
proved in Evelina and Camilla and which she held in no less abhorrence 
than did Hannah More’s model bachelor in Coelebs in Search of a Wife 
(1809), a work half novel and half courtesy book, which actually became 
something of a work of reference for the problem then under considera- 
tion in the d’Arblay family. Madame d’Arblay’s conception of the idea! 
bride seemed to coincide with that of Coelebs or of Miss More, and though 
M. d’Arblay found the courtship of Coelebs lacking in fire, imagination, 
and enthusiasm, he thought its object worthy. The English courtesy- 
book girl with her quiet unobtrusive manners, her silence, compliance, 
prudence, decorum, modest accomplishments and modest worth added 
to the sober virtues of piety, chastity, charity, and fortitude, constituted 
one ideal, and she appeared in the didactic novels of the age as well as 
in the courtesy books. Harriet Byron in Sir Charles Grandison (1754), 
Miss Byron in Lady Mary Walker’s Letters from the Duchess of Crui 
(5 vols., 1787), Sophia Melcombe in Clara Reeve’s Two Mentors (1783), 
Emily in Henry Kett’s Emily, a Moral Tale (1809), Lucilla Stanley in 
Hannah More’s Coelebs (1809), Maria Hartley in Mrs. Susanna Cooper’s 
“Belinda; a Tale,” Moral Tales (1811), Lady Aurora Granville in Ma- 
dame d’Arblay’s The Wanderer (1814), and Lavinia Tyrold in Camilla 
(1796) are courtesy-book girls. Madame d’Arblay was too great a novelist 
to present her heroines as flawless patterns, but Evelina, Camilla, and 
even Cecilia (who was nearly perfect in the beginning) were forced 
through the painful vicissitudes of love to correct their errors in conduct 
and to attain perfection in the courtesy-book virtues before they won 
husbands. The second Grandisonian ideal, compounded of sage and 
sedate moral standards on the one hand and worldly accomplishments 
on the other, also emerged in Fanny Burney’s works. It was frowned 
upon in Mrs. Arlbery in Camilla, but highly approved in Lord Orville 
of Evelina or in Mr. Harleigh of The Wanderer. Lord Orville, indeed, 
was hailed as a new type of “virtuous elegance,” whom the clever and 
talented Richard Burney for one took very seriously as a model of de- 
portment.”” 

The relationship between courtesy book and novel, or the diverting 
of courtesy-book material into the rising novel of manners can be ex- 
plained not only by the increasing interest in manners as the daughters 
of the merchant and professional classes entered the drawing-rooms, 
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and by the prevailing judgments of a utilitarian age which tended to 
' consider moral utility more important than art, but also by the status 
of the novel in its early stages. There is no space here for a documenta- 
tion which would suggest that Fanny Burney’s review of the status in 
which novels and novelists were held (Preface to The Wanderer) and 
Jane Austen’s indignant protest against the “common cant” on that 
subject (Northanger Abbey, v) were provoked by attacks on novels in 
nearly every didactic work of the age including the didactic novels 
| themselves.’* Such attacks seem to have had little effect on the popu- 
larity of the novels. According to Fanny Burney (Preface to The Wan- 
_ derer) novels were “‘not more rigidly excommunicated ...in theory, 
than sought and fostered, from [their] attractions, in practice.” ‘‘Their 
- contagion bids defiance to the medicine of advice or reprehension,” she 
_ observed (Preface to Evelina), and in spite of all the preachers could 
_ say about that “evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge,” the circulating 
; library, it continued to flourish and to disseminate its insidious wares 
' in a growing market. Who with his thumb will stop a dike? It soon be- 
_ came obvious that the courtesy book could not compete with the 
| Adulteries-d-la-mode of the circulating library or with such comprehensive 
' works as the Lady’s Advocate, or Wit and Beauty a Match for Treachery 
_ and Inconstancy; containing a series of Gallantries, Intrigues, and Amours, 
| fortunate and sinister; Quarrels and Reconciliations between Lovers; 
| conjugal Plagues and Comforts, Vexations and Endearments; with many 
_ remarkable Incidents and Adventures, the Effects of Love and Jealousy, 
_ Fidelity, and Inconstancy. The writers of courtesy books, therefore, 
_ endeavored to enliven their precepts and examples by pleasurable and 
_ entertaining devices borrowed from the novel, while some of the novelists 
_ attempted to justify and dignify their new art by including the reputable 
_ and useful matter of the courtesy books. The transference of the de- 
_ veloped techniques of the novel into the courtesy books, or the applica- 
_ tion to the novel of the courtesy book with all its appurtenances, resulted 
| ina variation of both novel and courtesy book which might be called 
| the courtesy novel. 


_ See, for example, the sections on books and reading or on the dangers of stimulating 
' the imagination in most of the works cited in this paper, including Richardson, Sir Charles 
| Grandison (tv), in Works (1883), x11, 389-393. See also “‘The Ill Repute of the Novel,” the 
_ writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Courtesy-Book Element in Fanny Burney’s 
_ Works, Radcliffe College, 1948. See also Maurice J. Quinlan, Victorian Prelude, a History 
_ of English Manners, 1700-1830 (1941), p. 115, for ‘The Spiritual Barometer,” a graph of 
_ sins copied from the Evangelical Magazine, vu (1800), 26. In this barometer, which under- 
_ took to grade the vices, the ‘‘Love of Novels” was placed at 40 degrees below zero, the 
_ “Centre of Indifference,” and more than half way to Perdition. 
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A study of the structure and ingredients of the courtesy novel would 
constitute a chapter in the history of the development of the novel;’! 
here there is but time for a brief analysis of Madame d’Arblay’s Camilla, 
which even more than Evelina or Cecilia betrays the influence of the 
moral and utilitarian ideas of the courtesy books and books on the edu- 
cation of youth. Fanny Burney was always pleased and even touched 
by any recognition of her moral purpose. No criticism of Cecilia had 
gratified her so much as that of the Duchess of Portland, who had ap.- 
proved it as a study for youth: “Both for precept & example I know 
nothing to compare with it... . It ought to be put in every nursery, it 
is so innocent & so pure, & if J had the care of any young people, it should 
be the first Book I would put into their Hands.” Fanny was quite over- 
come, as she reported to Mr. Crisp, ‘‘at so solemn a sanction to the mean- 
ing & wishes of my poor pen.”’ In 1803 she was told in Paris that “parties 
were continually formed, by the friends of good Morals, for reading 
[Camilla] and its predecessors in opposition & as a counterpoison to 
3 other productions of the same species, which were regarded as dangerous 
et nuisable.’’® In the letters of 1795 to her family Madame d’Arblay had 
insisted that Camilla was not a novel, but a work; and her family, better 
instructed in this respect than later critics, were able to take her purpose 
into account when they assessed her achievement. Dr. Burney was 
delighted with her “truly moral intentions” and her “moral lessons.” 
“Your book, my dear Fanny, seems the best system of Education I ever 
saw; particularly for females, apart from all its wit, humour, and enter- 
tainment.” Even Fanny Burney’s stepmother was brought to agree 
that ‘‘Novels shall be the books for Parents as well as Children to study, 
as books of Education.” 

Like Adéle et Théodore, Camilla was intended as a system of education, 
and like Evelina it was chiefly concerned with the education of the young 
lady—for the conduct of the young lady on the “great and busy stage 
of life” may be taken comprehensively as the theme of Fanny Burney’s 
writings. Like Evelina, Camilla had been brought up in a country par- 
sonage and there trained in right principles. What she needed to acquire 
on her “entrance into the world” was foresight or prudence, by which 
she might be thought to be persevering in right principles and so acquire 
a husband. Both Camilla and Evelina are put to school in the world 
4 . and never prosper until by a protracted process of trial and error they 
nM learn the requisite lessons. 

The commentary on the errors of the young lady is commonly provided 











% The present writer is engaged in research for this chapter and hopes shortly to write 
it. 


* Diary MSS, pp. 1770-71, 5682. The Berg Collection, NYPL. 
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in the courtesy novel by an elderly monitor like Albany, the “crazy 
moralist”’ in Cecilia; or the Rev. Mr. Villars in Evelina, whose letters 
constitute a courtesy book astonishingly complete in such standard 
topics as fortitude, prudence, and the danger of being led astray by the 
imagination; or the misogynist Dr. Marchmont in Camilla, whose inter- 
pretation of the heroine’s behavior was as unfavorable as her conduct 
would allow; or the Rev. Mr. Tyrold in Camilla, whose letter to his 
daughter was considered by The Monthly Review (October, 1796) as the 
“brilliant” of that work. A monitor of a second type is supplied by a 
priggish but otherwise faultless young men like Edgar Mandlebert in 
Camilla, the lover and prospective husband, who withdraws at the slight- 
est evidence of coquetry, artifice, indecorum, impropriety, imprudence, 
singularity, levity, untractability, or vulgarity, to say nothing of the 
more serious defects of impiety or self-love, and who approaches the 
‘young lady only when she has become perfect in all the courtesy-book 
virtues. His reactions and comments demonstrate the utility of good 
conduct and enforce lessons which come sadly home to repentant heroine 
and weeping reader. So useful was the monitor as a mouthpiece or 
vehicle for the sentence of the courtesy books that he came to assume 
an indispensable réle in the courtesy novel. 

Other requirements of the courtesy novel include sets of patterns and 
foils by which good behavior is exemplified and made to shine more 
brightly by “speaking pictures” of its excesses and defects. Warning 
lessons modelled somewhat on the Progress of a Rake may be inserted 
to illustrate the disastrous careers of those who follow wrong systems of 
education (like Eugenia of Camilla), or those who give the reins to 
imagination or passion (like Mrs. Berlinton in Camilla), or those who 
adopt new systems of morals or manners (like Elinor Joddrel of The 
Wanderer). Admonitory letters may be introduced at will. Letters from 
the dead to the living and death-bed injunctions were especially esteemed 
as conducive to sober thought. As Madame d’Arblay pointed out to the 
moralists in her defence of the new genre (Preface to The Wanderer): 


What is the species of writing that offers fairer opportunities for conveying useful 
precepts? It is, or it ought to be, a picture of supposed, but natural and probable 
human existence. It holds, therefore, in its hands our best affections; it exercises 
our imaginations; it points out the path of honour; and gives to juvenile credulity 
knowledge of the world, without ruin, or repentance; and the lessons of experience 
without its tears. 


It has been customary to discern in Camilla the failure of Fanny 
Burney’s powers as a writer. Those who have had an opportunity to read 
her comedies and the letters and diaries of her later years know that for 
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over forty years after the publication of Camilla, she could, when she 
wished, write as humorously and effectively as she had written in Evelina. 
The difference between Evelina and Camilla arose from a difference in 
purpose and method. When she wrote Evelina she had only herself to 
please, for she had not intended by acknowledge her authorship; when 
she wrote the potboiler of 1796 she hoped to please the Queen to whom 
it was dedicated, the princesses to whom she meant to give copies, the 
subscribers, and finally Dr. Burney, who was not more proud of her 
achievements than nervous about her reputation, especially since in the 
year 1793 she had been so hardy as to fly against his prejudices and those 
of the court and the times by her marriage to a Frenchman, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Constitutionalist. This was not the time for questionable 
experiments in literature, and in Camilla she succumbed for the moment 
to the temper of the age, to a trend in the books she had read and the 
books which she knew were approved by the court and by others whom 
she hoped to interest or mollify. She knew that nothing was so much 
esteemed in a book as palpable morality. She knew that the word novel 
had long been a barrier to Cecilia at court (Diary, m1, 556-557), and she 
resolved then to write not a novel but a work, and in that work to exhibit 
“morals in action.” Thus it came about that though even in Evelina 
her ethical intention had been clear, a more self-conscious and deliberate 
moral purpose eclipsed the comic spirit which had presided over her 
earlier work. 

Yet, just as Evelina surpassed the common run of contemporary novels, 
so Camilla, often regarded as evidence of Madame d’Arblay’s waning 
powers, excelled the works of its type. It excelled in characterization, 
since Camilla, unlike the heroines of the courtesy novels, or, indeed, 
most of the novels of the age, was a developing and not a static figure. 
Madame d’Arblay knew that extremes of passion and conduct arouse 
attention and sympathy, that such extremes supply the great topics of 
literature, and that the static center, the Mean, is almost void of in- 
terest. She exhibited in Camilla, therefore, not the golden mean of be- 
havior, but some of its defects, which, like her native virtues, are thrown 
into relief by patterns or foils in the background. The result was a 
“picture of youth,” more convincing as a piece of humanity and more 
sympathetic. 

Again Camilla excelled similar compositions in its plot, which was 
retarded or advanced, not by means of extraneous incident, but by the 
conduct of the heroine. When she behaved as she ought, with prudence, 
wisdom, and circumspection, the monitor-lover drew near; when she 
disregarded or seemed to disregard the maxims of the courtesy books, 
he retreated, and their union was impeded. Thus interest was concen- 
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trated on conduct. Everything depended on this. Deportment or be- 
havior was at the center of the action itself, as it ought to be in a cour- 
tesy novel. If it be granted that in a novel which purports to instruct in 
conduct, something is gained by having the plot hinge on conduct rather 
than on some adventitious circumstance, then Madame d’Arblay in 
this respect excelled even Richardson, for the éclaircissement of Sir 
Charles Grandison depended not on the behavior of Harriet Byron, 
which was perfect in the beginning, but on the elimination of the Italian 
complications. Thus even in the much deplored Camilla Fanny Burney 
perceived what was not commonly perceived in the novel of her age. 
She was not a great artist, as all agree; yet there is a quality of impertur- 
bability about her achievements which cannot be easily assessed or 
docketed or dismissed. Both admiration and sympathy can be felt for 
this little eighteenth-century woman who came within a margin of 
realizing so many artistic truths in the “mistie’” times of the novel of 
manners, and timidly yet heroically broke trails that her successors 
were to tread more firmly. 

To sum up: the courtesy books and other ethical and didactic tracts 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, and above all, the ideas 
expressed in them about literature, that is, the prevailing ideas of the 
age and of the Mrs. Grundys of the age on what art should be and try 
to do, had an increasing influence on Fanny Burney’s works, particularly 
on Camilla, where, as all agree, she missed the happy isles, which in 
Evelina she had touched so inimitably. The disappearance of many of 
the qualities and felicities which had come to be expected from the 
author of Evelina caused both surprise and pain and has never been 
wholly understood. Yet Fanny Burney’s diaries and letters provide a 
clear picture of her as she receded, bowing all the while not only to the 
Idols of the Market Place, whose false fronts she had detected, but also 
to the Idols of the Theatre, and above all to the Idols of the Cave, whose 
flat and stupid faces, more than those of the other Idols, refracted and 
distorted the light of nature. In all this the courtesy books played a 
conspicuous rdle. 
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GOTHIC ROMANCE IN THE MAGAZINES 


By RosBEert D. Mayo 


HE bibliographers of Gothic fiction have almost entirely over- 

looked the literature of the periodicals from 1770-1820, although 
they were one of the important channels of publication and afford many 
examples of the species. Montague Summers’ so-called Gothic Bibliog- 
raphy, in most respects recklessly inclusive, lists only two romances 
from the Lady’s Monthly Museum out of more than a dozen published 
there, and one from the Monthly Mirror, but otherwise ignores the 
numerous Gothic novels, novelettes, and short stories which figure in 
the magazines between The Romance of the Forest (1791) and Waverley 
(1814).! Jakob Brauchli lists 491 examples of English schauerromane 
published between 1764 and 1851—many of them known only by title— 
but takes no account whatsoever of periodical fiction.? Yet the magazine 
literature of Gothicism is considerable, and in some respects distinctive; 
and much of it, although at present unknown, is more readily available 
in American libraries than the volumes issued by the Minerva Press. 
With research a hundred titles of Gothic novels and short stories could 
probably be added to Brauchli’s 491, from the magazines alone. The 
great majority of these are unlisted anywhere. 

Admittedly the Gothic romance of the magazines is on the whole a 
mediocre brand of fiction—as indeed is nearly all of the periodical fiction 
published before 1820. This is itself a fact of some significance. For 
reasons which will be developed later, all but a little of the more vigorous 
fiction written between The Life and Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves 
(1760-61) and The Ayrshire Legatees (1820) was published outside the 
magazines.* Nevertheless, the writers for the miscellanies were not alto- 
gether lacking in either literary sense or ingenuity, and under the special 
conditions of periodica] publication they evolved several forms of Gothic 
romance largely indigenous to the magazines. Taken as a whole the 
magazine fiction of 1770-1820 represents a broad and largely unexplored 
domain which is of some importance in the history of taste. The purpose 
of this essay is to describe the geography of that domain, and to charac- 


1 A Gothic Bibliography, The Fortune Press (London, 1940), pp. 255, 260, 490. Summers 
is also aware that Grasville Abbey (1797) had appeared in the magazines, and is acquainted 
with the redactions of the Marvellous Magazine and the Tell-Tale. But he is otherwise 
silent on this important area of literary activity from 1791-1814. 

2 Der englische Schauerroman um 1800 (Weida i. Thiir., 1928). 

3 Smollett’s Launcelot Greaves was serialized in the British Magazine (1760-61). John 
Galt’s Ayrshire Legatees appeared in Blackwood’s, beginning in June, 1820. 
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terize the landscape with regard to Gothic romance—in general its most 
interesting feature. 

Laying down first the general boundaries, we may estimate, on the 
basis of Crane and Kaye, that there were published at some time between 
1770 and 1800 about 900 different serial titles; and that the period from 
1800-1820 would probably add 600 more. Of these 1,500 something more 
than one-half would probably be classified as newspapers, and would 
therefore lie outside the pale.* Some news-sheets had literary features, 
and even published fiction, but only in very limited quantities. Certainly 
d the vast majority afforded too harsh a climate for Gothic romance. The 
remaining serials—perhaps 700 in all—may be loosely termed periodicals 
of one kind or another. Regarded as a group they are extremely hetero- 
geneous: “reviews” of all complexions and tendencies; ‘‘repositories,”’ 
“museums,” ‘“miscellanies,” and “registers”; essay sheets; annuals; 
transactions of learned societies; military and commercial lists; arche- 
ological and antiquarian papers; theological tracts; medical reports; 
trade and professional journals; and magazines devoted to the theatre, 
fine arts, music, fashions, politics, religion and theology, philanthropy, 
poetry, mathematics, wit and satire, biography, natural philosophy, 
d scandal, and other avocations and special interests. And many of these 
varieties exist also in hybrid forms, so that as a group they separate 
into no very simple categories. 

Eliminating the obviously unlikely sources for fiction among the 


a periodicals, which amount to better than a third,’ we are left with a 
" residue of perhaps 450 titles as an area from 1770-1820 in which fiction 
" in general, and Gothic romance in particular, could conceivably be 
. expected to have flourished. Many of these are extremely difficult of 
° access, but 243 different titles of the hypothetical 450 were examined 


(including all of the more important miscellanies and reviews); and of 
1 of these, 118, or about one-half, contained fiction in clearly recognizable 
form, although sometimes only in minute quantities. There is little rule 
with regard to the prevalence of fiction, except in the extremes: maga- 
4 zines that sought to be of general interest and to reach a popular audi- 
ence, particularly a feminine audience, nearly always offered fiction, 


e 

: sometimes a great deal of it; and by and large fiction was scorned by 
s ‘ Taking 1770 as a representative year, with 133 titles, 90 (or 68%) are news-sheets, as 
d far as can be judged. For 1785 the proportion is 59% (106 news-sheets out of 180 serials); 
€ for 1800 it is 51% (134 out of 264). 


5 For example, Astronomical Observations Made at the Royal Observatory (1750-1838), The 

London Medical Journal (1781-1800), Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, etc. 

0 (1780-1868). Most philosophical, theological, political, and archeological journals may be 
disregarded as well. 
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the more serious miscellanies and reviews, like the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the Critical Review, of which there were scores of imitators; by the 
learned “repositories,” and professional and trade journals; the annuals; 
the magazines devoted to some special interest like archeology, mathe- 
matics, or biography; and many essay-type periodicals. But even here 
there was no method, and fiction is found as a regular feature in such 
sober review-miscellanies as the European Magazine and London Review 
(1782-1826), in essay sheets like Literary Leisure (1799-1800) and the 
Bee (1790-94), and in more or less specialized serials like the New 
Musical and Universal Magazine (1774-75), the Bon Ton Magazine 
(1791-96), the Beau Monde and Monthly Register (1809-10), the Monthly 
Monitor and Philanthropic Museum (1815), the Macaroni and Theatrical 
Magazine (1772-73), and the Theatrical Inquisitor (1812-20). In short, 
it may merely be said that fiction is found in about one-third of all 
periodicals of whatever kind between 1770 and 1820, and for many of 
those with a popular appeal it represented a very important staple in 
their fare. The boundaries thus established, some account may be taken 
of the fiction itself. 

The stories are fully as diversified as the magazines, presenting a 
bewildering variety with respect both to length and to subject matter. 
The range extends from “fables” of a few lines, and “tales” of less than 
a page—scarcely more than a bare plot—to narratives of full novel- 
length, continued in monthly instalments over the course of a number 
of years. Again, there is no rule regarding length, and individual maga- 
zines often followed an irregular policy in this respect. But in general 
short fictions are much commoner than long, and novels of twenty, 
thirty, or forty parts, although frequently found, are not a regular feature 
of the magazines. A great many periodicals that published fiction did 
not offer continued stories at all; and many others limited themselves 
to serials of only two or three instalments. There are several reasons for 
this, some of which will be entered into later. At this point let it merely 
be stated that many magazines were bound and sold in collected editions 
at annual or semi-annual intervals, and that these volumes were usually 
kept in print and offered for sale separately or in sets as part of the book- 
sellers’ permanent stock.® In the circumstances the sales value of in- 
dividual volumes was greater if they were self-contained. Hence the 
continued story, or novelette, of three to six instalments, completed in a 
single volume, is more typical of magazine fiction than is the full-length 
novel. And what is true of miscellany fiction in general is true of Gothic 


6 The bound volumes typically contained an engraved title-page, an ‘‘Address to the 
Public,” and a full index to the year’s offerings. 
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fiction as well. Except in the Lady’s Magazine the tale, the fragment, 
and the novelette are the dominant forms of Gothic romance, however 
unfamiliar they may seem to students of the novel in this period. 

In some respects, however, fiction-writers enjoyed a more considerable 
latitude in the magazines than they did outside; and within the capacious 
limits of 100 to 100,000 words produced almost every conceivable blend 
of conventional narrative types. The magazine fiction of this period 
could hardly be called “experimental,” but it is often freakish and 
irregular. Apologues and sentimental “tales” are by all odds the prevail- 
ing species of fiction. Their brevity, as we have said, was well adapted 
for magazine publication, and their moral tone accorded well with the 
didactic claims of the miscellanies, which were forever being re-affirmed 
on title pages, in ‘‘Addresses to the Public,” and in editorial comment. 
There is an endless procession of brief moral stories through the maga- 
zines from one end of the eighteenth century to the other, and during 
the period 1770-1820 the numbers are greatly augmented by transla- 
tions of Marmontel, Florian, Tressan, Mme. de Genlis, Gessner, Augus- 
tus Lafontaine, and others. It is small wonder then that writers of Gothic 
tales felt the need to conform to rule, and no matter how desperate the 
pressure of events, found room for a moral. In addition to apologues, 
there are innumerable “‘oriental’’ and “eastern’”’ tales; fables and fairy 
stories; ‘‘legends’’; novelle; fictitious autobiographies, “histories,” and 
memoirs; heroic and pastoral romances; epistolary novels after the man- 
ner of Richardson; historical novels; picaresque novels; voyages and 
adventure stories; and Gothic romance in its several forms. The bounda- 
ries of fiction are often difficult to draw, since the narratives shade off 
by degrees into ‘“‘visions” and “dreams,” anecdotes “taken from real 
life,” moral essays with illustrative stories, “true histories” in the form 
of letters to the editor, sentimental journals, summaries of novels with 
excerpts, and Ossianic prose-poems—so that with monthlies like the 
Lady’s Magazine and the Lady’s Monthly Museum it is often very hard 
to estimate whether one-fourth or one-half of the contents should prop- 
erly be classified as fiction. The only certainty is its profusion. 

Seen in the perspective of this confused and miscellaneous landscape 
Gothic romance is definitely a minority species. This is the first con- 
clusion that the observer is likely to reach. Of the 118 periodicals ex- 
amined which published fiction between 1770 and 1820, only about 
twenty offered original Gothic fiction at all, and some of these only a 
single example or two. A somewhat larger number printed excerpts from 
Gothic romances already published; and more still published Gothic 
poetry in the form of “Odes to Superstition,” “Legendary Tales,” and 
“Lines Written Among Ruins’’—evidently a more acceptable form for 
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imaginative terror. But in proportion to the whole the quantity of Gothic 
romance is much less than one would expect, considering the duration 
and intensity of the vogue for sensational fiction. During the years from 
1796 to 1806 at least one-third of all novels published in Great Britain 
were Gothic in character’—while on the London stage one Gothic melo- 
drama succeeded another. Yet there is only one miscellany, the Lady's 
Magazine, which offered Gothic fiction in comparable proportions during 
the same period.® This is eloquent testimony of the fact that the audience 
for sentimental terror stories was overwhelmingly feminine; but it is 
also a sign that there were elements hostile to Gothic romance among 
the readers of both sexes, and that most of the popular miscellanies 
were unwilling or unable to surrender to the general taste for sensational 
fiction. In 1798, in its first year of publication, the Lady’s Monthly 
Museum, a rival publication of the Lady’s Magazine, was forced to cur- 
tail sharply its offerings in Gothic romance, under attacks by an out- 
raged minority of the reading audience. 

Before dealing with individual miscellanies, however, it will be neces- 
sary to review the general conditions under which fiction was written 
and published in late eighteenth and early nineteenth-century maga- 
zines, and to discriminate between those stories which were truly original, 
and those which were merely reprinted or abridged from books or other 
magazines. 

I, 


During the whole of the eighteenth century the miscellanies enjoyed 
an anomalous position with respect to the copyright law, which greatly 
conditioned their publication of fiction. The parliamentary Act of 1710 
had given booksellers and publishers in England and Scotland definite 
copyright protection, within certain limits—twenty-one years on old 
books (that is, until 1731), and a maximum of twenty-eight on new 
(two periods of fourteen). Supported by the powerful interest of the 
“trade,” this legislation operated fairly successfully in curtailing piracy 
among English and Scotch book-publishers. The peculiarity of the situa- 
tion with regard to magazines is that the copyright strictures of the 
Act of 1710 were generally construed as applying only to republication 
in book form, and the magazines claimed, and were more or less accorded, 


7 Taking the ‘‘Correct List of New Publications” of the Monthly Magazine, and judging 
by titles only, 25 out of 70 would be “‘Gothic” in 1796; 20 out of 49 in 1800; 20 out of 64 in 
1805. The lists are incomplete, and the method of assigning books is arbitrary, but the pro- 
portions are roughly correct. Similar results may be obtained from the lists in the Edin- 
burgh Review and the Literary Journal. 

5 Ignoring, of course, the specialized magazines, like the Marvellous Magazine, devoted 
exclusively to abridgments of sensational fiction. 
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the right to abridge, or print extracts from, any literary work irrespec- 
tive of copyright. For more than a hundred years, consequently, British 
miscellanies enjoyed a kind of legalized piracy, not greatly inferior to 
that of the Irish booksellers, and as a class of publication it gave them a 
definite economic advantage, although it ultimately lowered the quality 
of their original material. Most magazines were really anthologies of 
pirated fiction, essays, poetry, letters, anecdotes, recipes, biography, 
and general information, assembled by the proprietor from books, news- 
papers, and other magazines, or submitted by interested readers from 
any source whatsoever. Sometimes credit was frankly given, but more 
often it was not; and one of the difficulties confronting the student of 
magazine fiction is recognizing novels and short stories which have al- 
ready appeared in book form or in other magazines (perhaps under a 
different title), or which have been adapted or extracted from other 
works of fiction. The date of first appearance of any piece of magazine 
fiction, except in the larger miscellanies, is always subject to revision. 

Owing to these circumstances, therefore, a certain amount of Gothic 
fiction found in the magazines is not new, but borrowed from other 
magazines, or abridged, excerpted, or freely adapted from books, both 
before and after the technical expiration of the copyright limits. This is 
a definite feature of Gothic romance in the magazines, although not 
its most interesting one. The Irish periodical press, outside the reach 
of the Act of 1710, was likely to make free with any fiction it chose,° 
as did English and Scotch editors with other magazine fiction. But with 
regard to fiction published in volume form they were more cautious. 
Here the ordinary practice seems to have been: to reprint shorter 
pieces in their entirety (since they were considered to be paris of books) ; 
to reprint full-length novels only in condensed or extracted form, ranging 
anywhere from lengthy abridgments to excerpts of a page or two. In 
this manner some of the classics of Gothic romance, in effect, go through 
partial supplementary editions and enjoy a considerable currency at 
second hand—a fact which sometimes must be taken into account in 
appraising their influence. 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, for example, first issued on December 24, 
1764, was published in abridged form in the Universal Magazine of 


* During 1793-96, for example, Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, a Dublin miscellany, 
serialized an entire Gothic novel in translation, The Necromancer, or The Tale of the Black 
Forest, under the title of “A New German Story”—beginning even before the London 
edition was issued (1794). The first instalments were probably printed from the proof sheets 
of the London edition (the editor’s ignorance of the real title is significant). The Hibernian 
Magazine was flagrantly piratical, and regularly pillaged all the most popular English maga- 
zines and many published novels. 
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Knowledge and Pleasure in March and April of the following year 
(1765); and the identical version reappeared twenty-nine years later 
in the New Wonderful Magazine (1794). It may very well have been 
picked up at any time between, or later, and reprinted in one or more of 
the provincial magazines, since anything published in one miscellany 
was fair game for all the others; although in book form the appearance 
of the novel seems to have been closely restricted until after 1800. Simi- 
larly, Clara Reeve’s Old English Baron (1777) and the anonymous 
Reginald Du Bray (1779) were serialized in the Berwick Museum, or 
Monthly Literary Intelligencer, beginning in 1785.'° Sometimes maga- 
zines offered a synopsis of the novel, with or without excerpts," or more 
commonly the extracts were merely offered as striking passages or self- 
contained episodes. The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure 
regularly followed the latter practice with all kinds of fiction, offering 
Gothic romance along with the rest. In 1789 it published two excerpts 
from James White’s Earl Strongbow, totalling 2,800 words; in the same 
year a long sensational episode of 10,000 words from Ethelinde, or The Re- 
cluse of the Lake ; and two years later a 20,000-word extract from Celestina. 
The latter occupied four instalments. The extract from Ethelinde, 
entitled “The History of Caroline Montgomery,” was likewise printed 
in the European Magazine in 1790, the Hibernian Magazine in 1791, and 
no doubt elsewhere. Other examples, chosen at random, are two excerpts 
totalling 4,200 words from Tschink’s Superstition, or The Victim of 
Magical Delusion in the Town and Country Magazine (1795), a 2,000- 
word extract from The Monk in the Monthly Mirror (1798), a 2,500-word 
extract from Mrs. Helme’s The Pilgrim of the Cross in the Lady’s Monthly 
Museum (1806), and a 3,000-word extract from Brockton Brown’s 
Wieland in the Lady’s Magazine (1811). A related method of pirating 
was the “review,” in which long or short passages were quoted to 
“illustrate” the novel.” Although these excerpts were merely a fraction 


10 These seem to be reprints of the entire novels (the whole series being unavailable)—a 
liberty which would probably not have been overlooked in a London miscellany. In 1778 
the Lady’s Magazine had published a short extract from the ‘‘Address to the Reader” of 
The Old English Baron, and promised to print later an extract from the ‘“‘justly admired” 
work itself, but failed to do so, possibly owing to a protest from the author, who complained 
of this practice in The Progress of Romance. (Cf. The Lady’s Magazine, 1x, 282.) The Hi- 
bernian Magasine, which had pirated both the extract and the promise from the Lady’s 
Magazine, naturally failed to make good likewise. 

U As in the Montily Epitome (1797), where two extracts from The Italian accompany a 
summary of the plot, the whole totalling 4,300 words. A summary of The Mysteries of 
Udolpho in the Hibernian Magazine (1794) totalled 6,300 words. 

2 In this manner the Analytical Review—to take one periodical alone—‘‘reviewed” a 
great many Gothic romances, of which the following are representative (the figures are for 
the extracts, and do not include the accompanying comment or plot summary): Ethelinde, 
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of the total work, they did a great deal to spread the knowledge of Gothic 
romance among a wide audience of readers whose contact with the litera- 
ture of sentimental terror was otherwise slight, and much of the criticism 
of sensational fiction during the period is probably based upon no closer 
acquaintance with it. In general the tone of the accompanying comment, 
except with the novels of Charlotte Smith and Ann Radcliffe, is unsym- 
pathetic. 

Among shorter works Mrs. Barbauld’s “Sir Bertrand,” first published 
in the Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose (1773), enjoyed a great popularity 
in the magazines, owing no doubt to its appealing brevity. “Sir Bertrand”’ 
was reprinted under various titles in the Westminster Magazine (1773), 
the European Magazine (1786), the County Magazine (1786), the New 
Novelist’s Magazine (1786), the New Lady’s Magazine (1788), the Britan- 
nic Magazine (1793), Walker’s Hibernian Magazine (1802), the Monthly 
Mirror (1802), and the New Hibernian Magazine (1820)—and this is 
certainly only a partial list. Nathan Drake’s Gothic tales and fragments 
were likewise appropriated from the volumes of Lilerary Hours (1798, 
1800, 1804).'* There is no doubt that the magazines did a great deal to 
spread the influence of Mrs. Barbauld, Nathan Drake, and others, to a 
far wider degree than is apparent in the number of trade editions of 
their works. ‘‘Sir Bertrand,” for example, went through only three edi- 
tions in the Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose. But there were at least nine 
in the magazines, and their importance can be gauged by the numerous 
imitations in the magazines, to which attention will presently be given. 
On the other hand, with regard to French influences on Gothic romance 
it is significant that from 1770 to 1790—the important formative period 
for the new literature of terror—the tenebrous adventure stories of 
Prévost and his school, whatever their currency outside, receive almost 
no attention in the magazines." The native romances of Walpole, Clara 





or The Recluse of the Lake, 1789 (800 words); Celestina, 1791 (3,200 words); The Old Manor 
House, 1793 (1,200 words); The Mysteries of Udol pho, 1794 (1,400 words); The Italian, 1797 
(1,700 words). This method of pirating was repeatedly complained of by authors during 
the century. 

8 “The Abbey of Clunedale” was reprinted in the Universal Magazine (1801), the Edin- 
burgh Magazine (1802), and the Britannic Magazine (1802); ‘‘Montmorency” in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine (1799), and the Universal Magazine (1801); ‘‘Sir Egbert” and ‘Henry 
Fitzowen” in the Monthly Literary Recreations (1806-07). 

“ No Prévost was recorded, nor any of the more sombre or macabre tales of D’Arnaud. 
A few of D’Arnaud’s stories of suffering and persecuted love enjoyed some currency. The 
London Magazine offered ‘The History of Rosetta” in 1773; the Universal Magazine printed 
an abridged version of “Salisbury” in the following year, and later ‘Julia, or the Penitent 
Daughter” (1782), “‘The Lord of Crequi” (1782), ‘The New Clementina” (1783), and 
“The Prince of Brittany” (1785); and several of these were carried over into Walker’s 
Hibernian Magazine. These stories undoubtedly helped to water the crop of ultra-senti- 
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Reeve, and Mrs. Barbauld are the acknowledged prototypes, although 
otherwise French fiction is exceedingly popular. 

Still another form of tolerated looting, employed by a small minority 
of the magazines, is the disguised redaction. Many major works of Gothic 
fiction were shamelessly exploited in this manner. There were severa! 
magazines which specialized in retailing sensational fiction in monthly 
parcels—usually one novel to an issue. The Marvellous Magazine and 
Compendium of Prodigies (1802-03) and the Tell-Tale, or Universal 
Museum (1803-05) made a regular practice of butchering the classics 
of Gothic romance, compressing them to a fraction of their original 
length, intensifying the melodrama, and subjecting them to a general 
rechristening.© Mrs. Radcliffe’s Zialian, for example, in the version of 
the Marvellous Magazine is reduced to one-fifth its normal length, pro- 
vided with a substitute cast of characters, and presented as “The Mid- 
night Assassin, or Confessions of the Monk Rinaldi.” The Monk, simi- 
larly transmogrified, finds a new existence as ‘Father Innocent, Abbot 
of the Capuchins, or The Crimes of Cloisters.’"* The Mysteries of Udolpho 
emerges as “The Veiled Picture, or The Mysteries of Gorgono, the Ap- 
pennine Castle of Signor Androssi.”’ In this manner the Marvellous Maga- 
zine plundered eighteen romances between May, 1802, and October, 
1803, with only two acknowledgments of source.'? Between 1803-05 the 





mental and melodramatic fiction in the magazines. But D’Arnaud’s ¢hédire noir, although 
mentioned, was never reprinted in any of the miscellanies, nor, as far as could be observed, 
were any translations of ‘‘Makin,” “Liebman,” or “‘Varbeck.”’ Their influence was largely 
felt outside. There were several reprintings before 1790 of Mme. de Tencin’s Comminge in 
the magazines, and of Mme. de Genlis’ “Histoire de la Duchesse de C***,” chiefly in con- 
junction with Adéle et Théodore, which was quite popular. But on the whole the tradition 
of terror in the miscellanies during the early years was quite insular, and the accepted 
models for Gothic stories were nearly always The Castle of Otranto, The Old English Baron, 
and “Sir Bertrand.” After 1790 it was a different story, and translations of the romans 
noirs of Mme. de Genlis, the Count de Tressan, Ducray-Duminil, and others, were to find 
considerable favor. 

45 Graham Pollard cites a third such magazine, Radcliffe’s New Novelists Pocket Magazine 
(1802), but this serial is not available in this country; cf. New Paths in Book Collecting, 
ed. John Carter (London: Constable, 1934), p. 257. 

‘6 The Monk was endlessly plundered by the redactors (cf. Summers, op. cit., pp. 422- 
423). A late example in the miscellanies is “‘Wildenhem Castle, or The Murdered Nun, a 
German Romance,” in the Marvellous Magazine, or Entertaining Miscellany (Dublin, 1822). 
In this novelette, the “History of Don Raymond” from The Monk is cut down from 30,000 
to 13,000 words, and the proper names are all disguised. 

17 “The Recess, a Tale of Past Time, Originally Written by Miss Lee,’ The Marvellous 
Magazine, 1 (July, 1802), 1-72; and “Koenigsmark the Robber, or The Terror of Bo- 
hemia . . . by H. J. Sarrett,” sbid., m1 (June, 1803), 1-80. There were also five shorter pieces 
published in 1802, one attributed to Meissner. Fourteen of the eighteen romances were 
tailored to precisely seventy-two pages; three to thirty-six—indicating the mechanical! 
nature of the process. 
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Tell-Tale published nearly fifty romances and short stories, most of them 
redactions. The literary quality of this fiction is very inferior. In a sense 
both magazines are off the main track, and were designed to appeal 
to an audience even less discriminating than that of the popular miscel- 
lanies. The redactions are really chapbook romances, and many of them 
were reprinted and sold as such, in company with Gothic tales and frag- 
ments from the miscellanies. The chapbooks regularly preyed upon the 
miscellanies and sensational magazines, as they in turn preyed upon 
printed books and periodicals.'* 

So far we have dealt only with fiction borrowed from sources outside 
the magazines. Such fiction is a definite part of the total picture for 
Gothic romance in the magazines, and is a regular phenomenon in a 
great many reviews as well as miscellanies, sometimes being printed side 
by side with original fiction. But it is not the most conspicuous feature 
of the landscape. Actually the amount of fiction thus pirated is not 
exorbitant. Book-publishers and authors grumbled a good deal, but 
except for long extracts and free adaptations of the kinds already noted, 
no wholesale raids were made on the novels of Clara Reeve, Sophia Lee, 
Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Radcliffe, Francis Lathom, M. G. Lewis, and 
others. The reason is that many of the magazines were already in the 
control of the larger London publishers; and for those that were not, the 
watchfulness of the “trade,” always ready to threaten an injunction, 
together with a general recognition of common law right helped to keep 
the choicest copyrights intact.’® An even stronger deterrent to wide- 
spread reprinting of fiction already published was undoubtedly the 
desire for novelty. All of the magazines prided themselves on their 
original material, whether they were able to commend any considerable 
quantity of it or not. And it is to this material, which is largely unlisted 
and unknown, that we shall henceforth address ourselves. 


II. 


The general anarchy that prevailed in the highly competitive magazine 
world made the proprietors of miscellanies unwilling to pay high author’s 


18 For example, among the chapbooks: The Gothic Story of Courville Castle, or The II- 
legitimate Son (London: T. Hurst, 1801), ‘From the Lady’s Magazine” at head of text; 
Sir Bertrand, Sir Gawen, Edwin (Poughnill: G. Nicholson, 1801). In the latter, “‘Sir Gawen” 
(p. 23) is attributed to the Speculator, “Edwin” (p. 27) to the Universal Magazine. ‘‘Sir 
Bertrand” was widely pirated by the chapbooks. 

19 In 1793 the editor of the Bon Ton Magazine (111, 2) thus addressed his ‘‘Correspond- 
ents”: ‘‘We would most willingly comply with the request of Timothy Tartlett, and give 
an extract from the Confessions of Lady Strathmore, just published; but the copy of it has 
been procured at a vast expense, and it would be injustice, as yet, to deprive the proprietor 
of his just emoluments. However, as we are wholly devoted to the wishes of our readers, we 
hereby undertake not to forget the request.” 
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fees for new fiction. A novel or novelette of any promise at all was more 
lucrative selling at half a crown a volume, with limited copyright pro- 
tection, than being retailed in a magazine at a shilling an issue, and ex- 
posed to the mercies of a pack of marauding miscellanies before the 
second instalment was off the press. For new material one recourse was 
to literary hacks; and undoubtedly some of the more prosperous maga- 
zines regularly bought or commissioned stories, both original fiction and 
translations from the French and German.”® But the use of hacks was 
not indispensable, since there was a large audience which was willing to 
write for the magazines gratis, and which could be depended upon 
to keep the editors supplied with a fund of new fiction, as well as a 
variety of more or less original essays, letters, recipes, riddles, anec- 
dotes, poems, and charades. Many miscellanies, as far as can be judged, 
depended entirely upon reader offerings for new material; none seems to 
have done without them entirely. The reader-contributor, as a phenom- 
enon of the period, undoubtedly has a direct relation to the growth of 
the vast new reading public in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Certain it is that during this period there was a tremendous new interest 
in writing as well as reading among the members of the magazine au- 
dience; and that much of the “‘original’’ fiction, which exists in such pro- 
fusion in the miscellanies, is the work of industrious amateurs, known 
today only by such engaging pen-names as Juvenis, E.F., Maria, Miss 
J——N, and A Young Lady. On the whole the fiction of these “ingenious 
correspondents” is highly derivative, but it is at the same time extremely 
illuminating, since in being written by magazine readers for magazine 
readers it provides a very sensitive barometer for their shifting tastes 
and attitudes over the course of a number of decades. Its egregious 
morality and childish didacticism may be regarded as the direct expres- 
sion of the prejudices of a new reading audience which was practical, 
naive, and sentimental. 

The more popular magazines with their larger circulations could com- 
mand a more extensive writing public than could the smaller, and it is 
not surprising to find the most ambitious amateur efforts in the columns 
of the Lady’s Magazine. If the remarks directed ‘To Correspondents” 
and the annual ‘“‘Address to the Public’”’ in this miscellany are any index 
to the practice of the editor, at least one-half of the fiction, which occu- 


20 Cf. the address ‘‘To the Fair Paitronesses of the Lady’s Monthly Museum”: ‘‘To ob- 
tain Public Approbation . . . neither Expense nor Labour have been spared . . . our chief 
contributors are Ladies of established Reputation in the Literary Circles . . . But while we 
do justice to the virtues and talents of our principal Writers, let us not withhold our grati- 
tude from those occasional Correspondents, to whom we are under considerable obligations.” 
Lady’s Monthly Museum, 1 (1798), i-ii. 
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pied anything from a quarter to a half of the contents of the Lady’s 
Magazine, thirteen issues a year, for more than half a century, was sup- 
plied by readers, mostly feminine.” During the period from 1791-1819 
the Lady’s Magazine published fourteen Gothic novels in serial form, 
eight Gothic novelettes, and a great number of short stories in the same 
mode. The majority of these are obviously the work of ‘“‘correspondents”’ 
and were never republished in volume form. Whatever their artistic de- 
ficiencies, they enjoyed a tremendous audience, since the monthly cir- 
culation of the Lady’s Magazine, during its heyday, has been estimated 
at 16,000.% Some of these stories in addition were reprinted by other 
magazines, so that the works of Juvenis, E.F., and Maria had a circle 
of readers equal in numbers at least to that of the most popular novelists 
of the day. 

Any survey of “original” Gothic romance in the magazines, therefore, 
must eventually come to rest in the Lady’s Magazine. Not only did it 
publish more new Gothic fiction and a greater variety of it than any 
other miscellany, but it was the one monthly to make a regular practice 
of serializing full-length Gothic novels and bringing to English readers 
translations of romans noirs and schauerromane which helped to spread in 
England continental influences. At the same time, the policy of the Lady’s 
Magazine was extremely conservative. Like the other women’s magazines 
it followed literary fashions, rather than created them, and it was only 
cautiously to give its approval to the new literature of terror, just as 
later, together with the Lady’s Monthly Museum and the Ladies’ Pocket 
Magazine, it was to cling to the old modes and forms of sensational fic- 
tion for some years after they were démodé and the interest of the general 
reading audience had moved on into other areas. In the Lady’s Magazine, 
therefore, the tales and romances of the 1780’s may faithfully reflect 
the prevailing trends in literary taste: an interest in landscape, in set- 
tings remote in time and place, in the relics of the past, in crime, violence, 


™ In May, 1778, the editor announces ‘“‘more favours from our correspondents than we 
can either insert or specify.” In October, 1784, he writes: ‘‘ . . . we are not the parents, but 
the nurses of these compositions; our Patronesses are the Authors, we are only the Edi- 
tors.” In 1809: ‘To our Correspondents who have so liberally contributed their ingenious 
compositions, and by whose assistance we have been enabled to render our Miscellany 
original, interesting, and amusing, the sincerest and most grateful acknowledgments are 
certainly due” (Lady’s Magazine, x1, ii). The editor made it a point in every volume to 
thank his amateur scribblers. 

* Cf. W. C. Sydney, England and the English in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1892), 
1, 137. In comparison, the total sale of Waverley (1814), a sensational popular success, 
amounted to 11,000 copies in the first fifteen years after publication. In 1805 the Lady’s 
Monthly Museum estimated the number of its ‘‘Fair Readers” at 50,000, allowing for sev- 
eral readers to each copy (xv, ii). 
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and melodrama, in the supernatural, and in the more extreme attitudes 
of sensibility. But it was not until 1791 that the Lady’s Magazine was 
actually to publish a Gothic story,” and not until 1793 or 1794 that the 
reader-contributors were to begin to respond with similar romances of 
their own weaving. The first narrative designed to make a direct appeal! 
to imaginative fear which found a place in the Lady’s Magazine was 
“Alexis, or The Cottage in the Woods,” beginning in the March issue, 
1791. This is a few months previous to the publication of The Romance of 
the Forest, Mrs. Radcliffe’s first extraordinary success; but both she and 
Charlotte Smith had already for two or three years been frightening a 
growing audience of fiction-readers with sensational scenes and episodes, 
and for half a dozen or more years an increasing number of “historical” 
novels and sentimental romances of adventure had been moving in the 
same direction.“ Meanwhile, in addition to the abridgments, extracts, 
and “reviews” of Gothic romances, already noted, the miscellanies had 
begun to indulge the popular craving for excitement with such magazine 
stories as ‘“The Triumph of Beauty” (1782) in the European Magazine; 
“The Castle of Costanzo” (1784) in the Universal Magazine of Knowledge 
and Pleasure; “A Gothic Story” (1787), ‘The Friar’s Tale (1788), and 
“Leonto and Almeria” (1789) in the General Magazine and Impartial 
Review; ““Edwy, an Ancient Gothic Tale” (1788) and “The Vision of 
Cleanthe” (1789) in the Hibernian Magazine; “Sir Arthur Davillan” 
(1790) in the Edinburgh Magazine, or Literary Miscellany; and “‘Sir 
Gawen”’ (1790) in the Speculator. If closely examined, these early exam- 
ples of sensational fiction, all published before 1791, demonstrate that 
the principal varieties of Gothic romance—except the full-length ro- 
mance—were already established in the miscellanies before the Lady’s 
Magazine entered the picture. 

“The Castle of Costanzo” (1784) and “A Gothic Story” (1787) belong 
to a species which may conveniently be termed the Gothic tale. They are 
brief (a single instalment in each case) and self-contained, and all the 
agents of the plot stand in an intelligible relation. In the first of these 
tales, the Count de Costanzo is a dispossessed Italian nobleman living 
modestly with his daughter Leonora in a ‘‘small and solitary house” near 
his former “‘castle.” 


% A story will be termed Gothic if it includes one or more scenes of terror in the conven- 
tional mode—employing, that is, the traditional apparatus of gloomy castles, dark forests, 
storms, banditti, monkish villainy, etc. Not everything in stories thus labelled, of course, 
is concerned with the appeal to fear, nor is this necessarily the dominant interest; but it is 
always a prominent feature. 

%4 Mehrotra lists more that eighty “‘romantic” novels between 1786-91, many of which 
incorporated ‘‘Gothic” features—Horace Walpole and the English Novel (Oxford, 1934), pp. 
175-179. 
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The lovely Leonora unluckily catches “the greedy eye” of Manfredi, the present 
occupant of the Castle of Costanzo—a man in every way “enslaved to lust and 
revenge.” He tries to enter her chamber at night, and when, “‘by an impulse of 
desperation,” she repulses his advances, he retaliates cruelly and swiftly. Next 
day her father is abducted, and their cottage is turned into a “premature ruin,” 
through which the wind whistles “dolefully” and “the poor forlorn” runs dis- 
tractedly, “calling on her father” and “shrieking.” In her “frenzy of sorrow” a 
“thousand horrors creuded into her fancy—she thought she saw him expiring 
there—murderers and poignards, and blood aggravated the idea—she recoiled 
from the phantom which she formed; and ran down stairs, trembling at the echo 
of her own footsteps.” The Duke of Modena, the feudal overlord, “observing 
... the beautiful young creature in a posture of picturesque affliction,” befriends 
her, exposes Manfredi’s crime, and undertakes to find the lost count. After a long 
search they hear a “‘deep groan”’ while passing through “a passage underground,” 
pry open a concealed door, and discover the “ghastly figure of Costanzo” in the 
darkness of “a contiguous vault.” Manfredi is banished, and the Count is re- 
stored to his lost possessions.*® 


There are no unexplained mysteries in “The Castle of Costanzo.” 
The action is complete, however thinly developed, and once Manfredi’s 
double villainy has ripened, poetic justice operates with single-minded 
finality. The story is really a kind of apologue. Events are taken up in 
simple chronological sequence, and the moral is flatly stated in the closing 
lines.* The prototypes of the Gothic fale are, on the one hand, the senti- 
mental fable of the eighteenth-century miscellany and the essay-type 
periodical, and, on the other, the full-length romance like The Casile 
of Otranto or The Old English Baron. It is easy to see that as a tale of 
terror ‘‘The Castle of Costanzo” is really only an abbreviated novel, with 
a single episode of imaginative fear as the central interest, and with 
character and background reduced to their simplest terms. Seeking to 
encompass a whole novelesque chronicle of intrigue, mystery, and secret 
crime in 2,000 words, the writer has dispensed with the Duke in the réle 
of lover, and reduced to the barest minimum the persecutions of Leonora, 
the sufferings of her father, the crimes of Manfredi, and the frightening 
“underground passages” and “continguous vaults” of the Castle of 
Costanzo. But beyond simplification he has made no real attempt to 
meet the problem of limited space imaginatively. 

Later writers of Gothic tales in the Lady’s Magazine, the Monthly 
Mirror, the General Magazine, and the Lady’s Monthly Museum were to 
show greater skill in writing abbreviated novels—in creating atmosphere 


*% The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure (London), txxv (Aug., 1784), 74-77; 
reprinted in Walker’s Hibernian Magazine (Oct., 1784), pp. 583-585. 

*% Namely, that ‘‘Providence can draw good from the depths of vice; for [Manfredi’s] lust 
hath rent the evil of Dissimulation, and [his] revenge stopped the abuse of authority.” The 
title of the story, as well as Manfredi’s name and rdle, betrays the influence of Otranto. 
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and suspense, articulating story and background, and manipulating the 
apparatus of terror within the narrow confines of a few thousand words. 
But although Gothic short stories were to enjoy a considerable popularity 
from 1790-1820, the greater part were hardly better than cut and dried 
imitations of the longer romance; and it was not until the time of Walter 
Scott, James Hogg, and Allan Cunningham that the tale of terror in the 
magazines was to open a new vein and achieve a wider range of subject 
and emotion.”’ 

“Edwy” (1788), “Leonto and Almeria” (1789), “The Vision of 
Cleanthe” (1789), “Sir Arthur Davillan” (1789), and “Sir Gawen” 
(1790) on the other hand, belong to a distinctly different genre from the 
Gothic tale—the Gothic fragment. They are examples of the numerous 
spawn of “Sir Bertrand” in the magazines. Unlike the tale, the fragment 
characteristically begins in medias res; and it always leaves the central 
action incomplete, usually breaking off at a critical moment, when the 
meaning of the mysteries is about to unfold. Nathan Drake’s “Sir 
Gawen”’ conforms in most respects to type: 


%7 The Gothic tales and fragments of the miscellanies I have already described in some 
detail elsewhere; cf. “The Gothic Short Story of the Magazines,” MLR, xxxvu (1942), 
448-454. The present essay seeks to develop their larger relations to Gothic romance in the 
magazines. 

Further examples of Gothic tales which do not find mention in the above article, or 
in the present, are as follows (only the first observed appearance of each story is listed, al- 
though some of them were widely reprinted) : ‘‘Fitzcarey, or The Recluse of Selwood,” The 
Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, Lxxxviti (1791); ‘‘Oswald and Egbertha,” 
The General Magazine and Impartial Review, v1 (1792); ‘‘Orasmin, or The Folly of Despond- 
ency,” The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, xc1 (1792); ‘‘A Journey to Lon- 
don,” The Edinburgh Magazine, n.s. v1 (1795); ‘‘Fitzalan” (2 parts), The Monthly Visitor, 
ur (1797); “The Two Monks,” The Lady’s Monthly Museum, 1 (1798); ‘‘Macleod of Dunve- 
gan, a Scottish Trait,” ibid.; “The Raven’s Tower, a Traditionary Tale,” The Monthly 
Mirror, v1 (1799); “Edric and Eleanor” (2 parts), Britannic Magasine, v1 (1799); “Sir Os- 
wald Peircy,” The Lady’s Monthly Museum, xv (1805); “Ferdinand de Guimaraens, a Por- 
tugese Tale of the Thirteenth Century,” La Belle Assemblee, 1 (1806); “Rodriguez and Isa- 
bella, or The Terrors of Conscience, a Tale,’’ The Lady’s Magazine, xxx1x (1808); ‘‘Lauren- 
stein Castle, or The Ghost of the Nun,” La Belle Assemblee, v1 (1809); ‘‘Vivaldi, a Ro- 
mance,” The Lady’s Monthly Museum, n.s. xv (1813); ‘Lorenzo, or The Robber,”’ idid., 
s.3.01 (1816); ‘‘Unsuccessful Machinations, or The Castle of Dunanachy” (2 parts), Za 
Belle Assemblee, n.s.xv (1817); ‘The Novice of San Martino,” The Pocket Magazine of 
Classic and Polite Literature, 1 (1818); “The Veiled Heiress of Lomond, a Tale” (2 parts), 
The Theatrical Inquisitor, x111 (1818); “The Castle-Goblin, or The Tower of Neuftchaberg,” 
The Weekly Entertainer, n.s.1 (1820). 

After 1820 the old tradition of the Gothic Tale is continued in such stories as ‘The Fair 
Iselle, or The Phantom of the Castle of Valfin” (1824), ‘‘A Highland Legend” (1825), and 
‘The Italian Travellers” (1830) in The Ladies’ Pocket Magasine; and ‘‘Alberto” (1826) and 
“The Elopement” (1826) in The Pocket Magazine. 
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Sir Gawen, “having traversed a very lone and unfrequented part,” reaches at 
sunset “the edge of a thick and dark forest.’’ The sky is ‘suddenly overcast”’; 
thunder rolls; and he anxiously threads his way through the “doubtful and un- 


~ certain light” of the forest to a Gothic castle “much decayed,” over which hangs 


a “deep and settled gloom.” As he passes the entrance there are noisy signs of in- 
fernal forces at work, and the portcullis falls loudly behind him. Seeking an egress, 
he strides, sword in hand, through the dark hall, as the hollow vaults beneath echo 
under his tread. Suddenly the “‘mouldering pavement” gives way and he falls into 
a pillared Gothic chamber with “iron-grated windows” and clammy walls. Re- 
covering his sword he fingers the greasy bones of “‘an enormous skeleton.” A 
“ponderous iron door” opens, “slowly grating on its hinges,” and Sir Gawen 
mounts a “broken stair-case” fitfully lit by a bluish phosphorescence. His ad- 
ventures continue through a “winding gallery,” a “narrow dark passage,” and “‘an 
extensive room”’ lit by a single taper, with “‘wainscot of black oak,” shreads of 
tapestry on the walls, and the “mouldering reliques” of “antique paintings.” 
After being tormented by a concert of groans and shrieks, and seeming to be pur- 
sued by an unknown step, he swoons at the sight of a ghastly corpse presided over 
by a fiend of monster size. Reviving, Sir Gawen finds himself transported to a 
“beautiful and romantic” moonlit vale, where the mood changes to one of wonder 
and delight. After seeing nymphs and green-coated knights disport on a circular 
lawn, he is led to an amphitheatre in which are assembled the fairy queen and her 
whole retinue. She enjoins him to conquer fright by displaying ever “courage, 
truth, and piety,” and pours on his head “the planetary dew” which will free him 
from “wildering fear and gloomy superstition.’”’ The vision fades and he awakens 
on a public road at sunrise.” 


Characteristically, no attempt is made in “Sir Gawen” to explain the 
mysteries of the night. Aside from the gratuitous moral, which is only 
an incidental feature of the fragments, the eerie phenomena are pure 
fantasy of terror, and they have no rationale except the desire of the au- 
thor to arouse fear, suspense, astonishment, and delight. ‘““Edwy, an 
Ancient Gothic Tale” brings an unidentified “Pilgrim” into a desolate 
landscape in Anglo-Saxon times, and after exposing him to a spate of 
horrors in the “hollow echoing vaults” of a ruinous abbey, interrupts as 
a voice is about to explain the “terrible riddles” of recent events. ‘‘Sir 
Arthur Davillan”’ breaks off with an ellipsis just as Friar Merton begins 
to lay bare the “‘execrable deed”’ which accounts for the spectral proces- 


*® The Speculator (London), 1 (1790), 119-148. First published in 1790, ‘Sir Gawen” was 


_ reprinted in the Edinburgh Magazine in the same year, and (under the title “‘An Interesting 
' Story”) in the Bon Ton Magazine in 1791. Revised considerably by the author, it reap- 
| peared in the volumes of Drake’s Literary Hours (1798, 1800, 1804) as ‘‘Henry Fitzowen, a 


Gothic Tale,” and was republished in this form in the Monthly Literary Recreations in 1806, 


_ and no doubt elsewhere. A late reappearance of “‘Sir Gawen” in the miscellanies is in the 


Theatrical Inquisitor (1819). Drake’s were the most distinguished imitations of “Sir Ber- 


_ trand.”’ 
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sion and ghostly disturbances of the last two nights. Most of the frag. 
ments are quite brief, and they often pretend to be shreds of ancien: 
manuscripts, affording mere glimpses into the life of a darker and more 
barbarous age. It is only because of this that they were widely indulged 
in their use of the marvellous. The practical and didactic prejudices oj 
readers and editors alike could tolerate ‘‘superstition” only in diminutive 
doses and in the authorized manner. 

“The Castle of Costanzo,” it may be recalled, employed no supernat. 
ural agency. Leonora’s terrors were all so-called natural terrors, and this 
is true of the greater part of not only the Gothic tales of the magazines 
but the novelettes and full-length romances as well. Except in the line 
of “Sir Bertrand” the surnaturel expliqué is the almost universal rule. 
Most of the fragments, on the other hand, freely employ both the natura’ 
terrors of caverns, mouldy castles and towers, trapdoors, subterranean 
passages, dark forests, banditti, tolling bells, and muffled groans, ani 
the supernatural machinery of Walpole, Mrs. Barbauld, and Clara Reeve 
likewise—spectres, animated portraits, unearthly flames, phantom 
voices, omens, and convulsive transformations. But the latter sort are 
rigidly conventionalized, and writers permitted themselves few innova- 
tions. The Faustian supernaturalism of The Monk never obtained a rea! 
foothold in the magazines, any more than did the flamboyant sensational. 
ism and hideous terrors of German romance. Writers clung timidly t 
the beaten path. : 

So much for the Gothic éale and Gothic fragment.*° Both species were 


29 This is not, of course, a hard and fast distinction. There was naturally some crossing 
of lines. Some fragments, like ‘‘Sir Edwin,” The Lady’s Monthly Museum, v (1800), and 
“Sir Edmund,” ibid., n.s.xv1 (1814), do not go beyond simple material causation; and sone 
tales follow the more liberal examples of The Castle of Otranto and The Old English Baron 
as do “‘A Gothic Story,” The General Magazine, 1 (1787), and “‘Fitzalan,” The Month; 
Visitor, u (1797). But these are the exceptions, not the rule, and in 1809 the editor of Ls 
Belle Assemblee felt it necessary to write of “‘Laurenstein Castle, or The Ghost of the 
Nun,” as follows: ‘‘The following story introduces a ghost as a spirit of actual existence, 
and as such may perhaps offend the taste of the enlightened reader; but as a German leg- 
end, and a narrative of popular superstition abroad, it may not be unentertaining”’ (v1, 15 

%° Further examples of Gothic fragments not mentioned in the above article (cf. footnote 
27) or elsewhere in the present are as follows (the first observed appearance only being 
cited): ‘‘Tancred, a Fragment,” The New Lady’s Magazine, vi (1791); ‘“‘The Spectre, a 
Fragment, by S. Pure,” ibid.; ‘The Two Knights,” The Pocket Magazine, or Elegant ke- 
pository of Useful and Polite Literature, 11 (1795); “Sir Edmund, a Gothic Fragment,” Jie 
European Magazine, xxix (1796); “A Fragment, in the Manner of Old Romances, by 
M. Hays,” The Lady’s Monthly Museum, rx (1802); “Sir Alan, a Fragment in the Modem 
Taste,” The Weekly Entertainer, xiv (1805); ‘‘The Ruin of the Rock, a Fragment,” Tie 
Lady’s Monthly Museum, n.s.ut (1807); “Mrs. Barbauld’s Sir Bertrand, Not an Original,” 
The New British Lady’s Magasine, n.s.1 (1817); “The White Woman of Berlin, a Fragment,” 
The Theatrical Inquisitor, xv (1819); ‘The Black Goat of Brandenburgh, a Fragment,” 
ibid.; ‘Amelia of Rheinsberg,” The New Hibernian Magazine (Dublin), u (1821). 
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well on the way to being stereotypes by 1791, and during the succeeding 
decades imitators in the magazines were to ring endless changes on the 
old forms and motifs. Within the less circumscribed limits of the novel- 
elle, however, writers were able to exercise more ingenuity." ‘‘The Friar’s 
Tale” (1788) will serve as an early example of this species: 


The intrigue of ‘The Friar’s Tale’’ is laid against the “wild romantic” and 
“majestic” scenery of the French Alps, and turns upon the attempt of Conrad, a 
man of “artful insinuations,” to usurp the fortune of his cousin Matilda. Matilda 
had been immured in a convent by her tyrannical father, because she had formed 
an “unalterable attachment” to Albert—“‘a youth possessed of all the world 
deems excellent in man, except one single article’—namely, fortune. Her father, 
however, had forgiven her in a deathbed repentance which Conrad had managed 
to keep secret. Now Albert was driven from his home through his machinations, 
and the hapless Matilda remained a prisoner in the convent, under the absolute 
authority of the abbess Theresa, “the friend and minister of Conrad’s wicked 
purposes”—and a woman who “disguised the disposition of a devil in the garment 
of a saint.”” Theresa “never ceased to persecute Matilda by false reports concern- 
ing Albert,” but although the maiden “scorned her artifice” she was powerless to 
escape, since the keys of the convent “were always deposited beneath the pillow 
of the Abbess.’’ Wandering at night through the “gloomy-vaulted hall,”’ however, 
with her reason distracted, and her face “pale and wan” and “streaked with 
blood,” Matilda was mistaken for a “bloody spectre” and allowed to pass freely 
through the gates of the convent. Her mind still disordered she “‘pursued a wan- 
dering course through the unfrequented path of this mountainous district,”’ and 
after three days found her way to the brink of “a dreadful precipice” overhanging 
“a fearful chasm.” Here she was found by Albert, “in the disguise of a peasant,” 
and led to safety by the sagacity of an alpine dog. The two lovers were united; 
Theresa “died by her own hands”; and Conrad took monastic vows and spent 
the rest of his life “‘an honour to the order he professed.”” The moral appended to 
this “pathetic narrative” is that “‘no sin, however secret, can long remain con- 
cealed,” and that one “must seek refuge in conscious innocence, or a sincere re- 
pentance.”’® 


Like “The Castle of Costanzo,” ‘The Friar’s Tale” borrows freely 


* There are no precise limits for either the novelette or the novel in the magazines. In this 
essay, for convenience, any story of three to six instalments (or roughly 5,000 to 12,000 
words) will ordinarily be termed a novelette. The term was in contemporary use in this sense; 
cf. The Lady’s Monthly Museum, n.s.xtv (1813), 375. 

2 The General Magazine and Impartial Review (London), 1 (1788), 365-372, 429-431. 
Strictly speaking, ‘‘The Friar’s Tale” was not first published in the magazines, but in a vol- 
ume by Anna Seward entitled Variety: A Collection of Essays, Written in the Year 1787 
(London, 1788), whence it was reprinted by the General Magazine. But as explained in the 
volume, it was written for publication in a periodical, and was widely reprinted—namely, 
in the Hibernian Magazine (1788), the Lady’s Magazine (1792), and the Sentimental and 
Masonic Magazine (Dublin, 1792), and (in redacted form) as ‘‘Albert and Matilda” in the 
Universal Magazine (1789), the Hibernian Magazine (1789), and the Britannic Magazine 
(1799). It was originally intended to have three instalments, and was usually so printed. 
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from The Castile of Otranto, and contains much of the paraphernalia of 
the school of Walpole—a peripatetic heroine, a lover in peasant disguise, 
parental persecution, forced confinement, clerical villainy, hairbreadth 
escapes, and a picturesque background of mountains, convents, and 
Gothic halls. And as the miscellanies tended to view the supernatural, 
its practice is impeccable. The “‘bloody spectre” is explained even before 
it begins to operate in the intrigue, and all of the other terrors are natura! 
terrors in the approved manner of the Gothic tale—and, as they were to 
develop in the magazines, both the novelette and the serialized romance. 
Actually, there was no essential difference between the three species 
except with respect to length—the Gothic tale and novelette both being 
merely abbreviated novels, and none of them ever breaking completely 
free from the prevailing didacticism of the miscellanies. But in its middle 
position between the two extremes, the novelette was to enjoy an ad- 
vantage over both—in being longer than the tale and consequently per- 
mitting added richness of detail, and yet short enough to avoid the 
wearisome attenuation from which the full-length romance in instalment 
form was to suffer. 

Written for publication in three instalments, ‘“The Friar’s Tale’’ takes 
up events in chronological order, and marks the formal divisions in the 
action crudely, by having Father Jerome, the narrator, called from the 
room. Many of the later writers of novelettes, as we shall see, were to 
handle the problem of the short instalment more skillfully. It is now 
desirable to follow in outline the fortunes of the serialized Gothic romance 
in the Lady’s Magazine. 


III. 


The first novel of sentimental terror in the Lady’s Magazine, signif- 
cantly, was not English in origin, but French. Novel-length stories and 
romances had been an established feature of the Lady’s Magazine for 
many years, and the editor had often turned to French fiction as a cheap 
source of supply. In 1791, lacking a native romance in the new mode of 
imaginative terror, he evidently purchased the translation of a roman 
noir by Ducray-Duminil, a popular romancer of the school of Prévost. 
If ‘Alexis, or The Cottage in the Woods” is not strictly a Gothic romance, 
however, it offered readers of the Lady’s Magazine a highly effective 
equivalent: a central mystery, a pair of wandering lovers involved in 
surprising adventures, a secret crime by a mysterious recluse, tenebrous 
scenes with funereal trappings and suggestions of the supernatural, and 
sustained episodes of terror in a subterranean vault beneath a bandit- 
infested forest in southern France. A four-volume novel in the Paris edi- 
tion (1788), the story ran for thirty-one instalments in the Lady’s Maga- 
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sine, and was not completed for nearly two and one-half years. Mean- 
while in the second year of “Alexis,” the editor supplemented his Gothic 
fare by reprinting “The Friar’s Tale’’ (already described) in three instal- 
ments; and in March, 1793, when “Alexis” was drawing to a close, offered 
“Grasville Abbey, a Romance, by G. M.”’ 

“Grasville Abbey” is a full-fledged Radcliffean romance, with “horrid 
mystery,” scenes in a “dreadful” ruined abbey, flashing lights and 
ghostly shadows in the deserted “West Tower,” and midnight explora- 
tions by a tremulous heroine. The “‘period”’ is Louis XIV; the scene is 
Italy. The novel ran for four and one-half years (44 instalments) in the 
Lady’s Magazine, and was carried over concurrently into the columns of 
the Sentimental and Masonic Magazine (Dublin). Robinson, the publisher 
of the Lady’s Magazine, after its completion, re-issued it as a three- 
volume novel in 1797.* “Grasville Abbey” may or may not count as an 
amateur effort. It seems to have been offered to the editor gratis, although 
the author (the Rev. George Moore) had already published a work of 
fiction. In any case it was obviously neither conceived nor written as a 
serial novel, but as a three-decker romance, after the pattern of The 
Romance of the Forest. The pace of the novel is set, events are propor- 
tioned, and the story proliferates according to the leisurely practice of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, who never intended her novels to be read in snatches 
and driblets. The average chapter-length in The Romance of the Forest 
is about 5,000 words; that of ‘‘Grasville Abbey” is 4,500. The average 
length of the printed instalments of ‘‘Grasville Abbey” is less than 1,900 
words. Its twenty “chapters” are somewhat mechanically divided into 
forty-seven instalments, and the effect is piecemeal and disconnected. 

Beginning in August, 1794, and running currently with ‘“Grasville 
Abbey” for a few months, “The Monks and the Robbers” is the first 
Gothic romance in the Lady’s Magazine which is indisputably the work 
of an amateur, and which frankly accepts the limitations of the short- 
instalment form. The story is launched with amateur alacrity. 


% “At the request of several of our readers, this much-admired romance is now reprinted 
in volumes, for G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row” (The Lady’s Magazine, xxvii, 
356). Reviewing the novel in the Monthly Mirror (111, 346), one writer said: ‘This novel first 
appeared in the Lady’s Magazine, a medium surely ill-calculated for a work of any length 
..+”? The reviewer in the Monthly Visitor (11, 382) wrote: ‘“‘This romance was originally 
retailed in the Lady’s Magazine, and is now published in a detached form, and, apparently, 
without the corrections of the author, whose first flight it appears to be.” 

Grasville Abbey was translated into both German and French. The Paris edition carried 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s name on the title page, and was widely attributed to her. This is not sur- 
prising, since the author had borrowed considerably from A Sicilian Romance and The Ro- 
mance of the Forest. 
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A horrid scream shrills out in the “dark gloom” of a “dreary wild” in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Two passing “knights,” Manfredi and Rudolpho, rus) 
to the aid of the victim of “‘ruffian guilt,” and become separated in “the intricacies 
of the forest.” Manfredi falls down a “yawning precipice,” and scaling the cliff 
finds his way through a crevice in the rock to the banditti’s cavern. Here “a sigh 
of deep distress and agony” draws his attention to an interesting female prisoner. 
Thus closes “Chapter 1.” In the second and third chapters Manfredi and Ru. 
dolpho are abandoned while the reader is projected into the center of the clerica| 
villainy at a neighboring “‘convent.” The monks of St. Dominic are in league with 
the robbers, who bring in their wounded chieftain. On learning of Manfredi’s pres. 
ence in the region, the prior’s face is remarked “turning pale at the sound.” 


At the close of the third chapter, just when the shadowy outlines of a: 
intrigue are beginning to emerge, the author suddenly allowed his story 
to lapse; and despite numerous appeals from the editor never resumed his 
narrative. Three and a half years later, in 1798, a volunteer “‘correspond- 
ent,” “A. Percy,” undertook to continue ““The Monks and the Rob- 
bers,”’ spinning out the intrigue for forty-nine additional instalments 
and winding up the narrative in 1806, only after some complaint from 
readers, who had by that time been called upon to provide a span of at- 
tention totalling eleven years.™ In its continuation, ‘““The Monks and the 
Robbers” turns into a full-length novel. The chapter numbering was 
abandoned for each instalment after March, 1800, and in 1808 Robinso: 
re-issued it as a two-volume novel. 

By 1795 other reader-contributors had begun to tread in the steps oi 
“G.M.” and “A. Percy,” and the Lady’s Magazine offered ‘“‘De Courville 
Castle, a Romance, by a Young Lady,” and upon the completion of that 
story in 1797, followed it two months later with ““The Two Castles, a 
Romance,” by the same author, now identified as ““E.F.” Both stories 
are strictly in the mode made familiar by Mrs. Radcliffe and her imita- 
tors. There is nothing outstanding about the matter or the manner o{ 
either, except their tailoring to size. ““De Courville Castle” is in fourteen 
instalments; ‘“‘The Two Castles,” eleven. Both narratives suffer from 
the conventional digressions and interpolated histories of Gothic ro- 
mance, but they otherwise make some attempt to adjust the story to the 
special demands of serial publication. “De Courville Castle” marks no 
formal divisions in the action, being printed by the editor as received in 
parcels of instalment length.** But “The Two Castles” makes eleven 
short “chapters” out of as many instalments. 


* Picking up the thread of the narrative, after three and a half years, ‘Chapter 1v” of 
the narrative begins: ‘‘Rudolpho still continued galloping furiously onwards at a hazard, 
through brakes and over bushes” (The Lady's Magazine, xxrx, 155). 

** The writer has been attentive to the formal divisions. Forced to interrupt the inter- 
polated “History of Fernando de Courville,” she writes: ‘Alphonso gave a scream of hor- 
ror; the paper dropt from his hands, a mist gathered before his eyes. . . . ” And then resum- 
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In 1798 and 1799 two further Gothic serials were begun in the Lady’s 
Magazine: “‘The Castle on the Clift, a Romance, by Juvenis,” and ‘‘The 
Castle of La Roche.” Both were abandoned by their authors, the first 
after four instalments, the second after only one, in spite of the outcries of 
the editor. By 1800 the popularity of ‘‘De Courville Castle” and “The 
Two Castles” brought a rash of casile-romances from reader-contribu- 
tors.* The editor may have thought them lacking in novelty, for he 
turned again to foreign fiction, and in 1801 offered ‘‘The History of Rob- 
ert the Brave, by the Count de Tressan, Translated by Eliza M a 
(12 parts), and “Idda of Tokenburg, or The Force of Jealousy, a Tale, 
Translated from the German of Augustus Lafontaine” (8 parts). Both 
are more historical than Gothic in feeling, but in their generalized back- 
ground of mountain scenery, forests and castles, half-lit galleries, sub- 
terranean dungeons, and impregnable towers, their attempts at atmos- 
phere, and their violent action and exalted achievement, performed in a 
climate of “plaintive sighs” and “gushing tears,” they show the influ- 
ence of the new romances of sentimental terror. “‘Pamrose, or The Palace 
and the Cottage” (3 parts, 1802), the translation of a novelette by Mme. 
de Genlis, is more definitely in the tradition of the roman noir. Later 
examples of the novelette of terror in translation are “The Fair Penitent, 
an Historical Romance, from the French of Mme. de Genlis’’ (6 parts, 
1806), and “The Trial of Love, from the German of Augustus La Fon- 
taine [sic]’’ (5 parts, 1811-12). 

Meanwhile, during the early years of the century, the native tradition 
of terror in the Lady’s Magazine was represented by a dozen Gothic fales 
and fragments between 1799 and 1810: by such novelettes as “Eliza, or 
The Hermit’s Cell” (5 parts, 1805) and ‘“‘Julia and Palmira” (6 parts, 
1815-16), by Miss Eliza Yeames, and “The Happy Escape” (5 parts, 
1817): and by such longer romances as “Count Schweitzer, or The 
Mysterious Adventure” (7 parts, 1802); “The Elville Family Secrets” 
(23 parts, 1804-10); “The Romance of the Pyrenees, by a Lady” (38 
parts, 1804-06); ‘“‘Sketches from Nature, a Novel in a Series of Letters, 
by Sophia Troughton” (24 parts, 1807-09); “Sappho, an Historica! 
Romance” (19 parts, 1811-12); ‘““The Castle of Le Blanc” (21 parts, 
1816-19), by Miss C. D. Haynes; and ‘‘The Deserted Princess”’ (9 parts, 








ing the following month: “‘After a short time Alphonso recovered sufficiently to proceed 
with the narrative” (xxxvim1, 456, 553). 

% Cf. the memoranda to ‘‘Correspondents”: ‘‘A continuation is requested of Madeline, 
or the Castle of St. Bernardine” (The Lady’s Magazine, xxx1 [1800], p. 2). “‘We shall be 
obligated to Periclitator for a farther continuation of Duncannon Castle, which will better 
enable us to form a judgment of its merit” (ibid., p. 346). ““Manilo-Castle, by Periclitator, 
is received” (ibid., p. 570). ‘‘The Castle of Eridan has been received—the author has our 
thanks” (sbid., xxxi1 [1801], 58). None of these Gothic romances ever appeared. 
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1817-18), by Sophia Hendry. Several of these serials were reprinted by 
other magazines, but only two seem to have ever seen publication jn 
volume form. “Sappho,” by John Nott, had already been published by 
Robinson in 1803, and was so far forgotten that he evidently considered 
that it might pass for a novelty. “The Romance of the Pyrenees,” by 
Charlotte Cuthbertson, had recently been published as a four-decker 
romance; but, as the editor explained, “the whole of the impression, after 
a few copies had been sold, was consumed by . . . fire,” and readers were 
now offered this “new edition of the work, which is no longer to be pro- 
cured but in the Lady’s Magazine.’’* In an effort to wind up the romance 
more quickly, the Lady’s Magazine more than doubled the length of its 
usual instalments; but even then it required two years and ten months 
to complete the story. 


IV. 


On the whole, therefore, despite its remarkable ascendancy in the 
Lady’s Magazine, the conventional Gothic romance of two to four-vol- 
ume length proved to be ill adapted to serial publication. Its leisurely 
pace, as we have seen, together with the brevity of the usual instalment, 
so unduly prolonged the story that many readers were dissatisfied. The 
eleven years of ‘The Monks and the Robbers” and the seven of ‘The 
Elville Family Secrets” were extreme. The average length of the longer 
serials in the Lady’s Magazine was two and a half years; but even then 
they seemed to move at a snail’s pace. Other miscellanies avoided the 
long continued story on principle, and they were abandoned by the 
Lady’s Magazine itself in 1819, when it passed into the hands of a new 
proprietor. The problem of the prolonged serial novel, naturally, was not 
restricted to sensational fiction. It was one that confronted all writers o/ 
magazine stories of more than a few thousand words. But the traditional! 
Gothic romance, with its longdrawn suspense, slow unfolding of a centra! 
mystery and labored “explanations,” its sustained episodes of terror, 
and its “atmosphere” and prolix background detail, undoubtedly suf- 
fered more than other species of fiction from the special limitations of the 
short-instalment form. If the long serial novel outside the Lady’s Maga- 
zine is something less than common, the long Gothic romance is extremely 
rare.*8 


37 The Lady’s Magazine, xxxv (1804), 87. 

38 Examples of the long Gothic romance in other magazines are: ‘The Heiress of Devon” 
(4 long parts), The Sentimental and Masonic Magazine (Dublin), u-111 (1793); ‘The Ban- 
ditti of the Forest, or The Mysterious Dagger” (8 parts), The Lady’s Monthly Museum, 
n.s.xI-xu1 (1811-12); “‘The Stranger Knight” (8 parts), The Theatrical Inquisitor, 1-V 
(1812-14); ‘‘The Bond of Blood” (6 parts, incomplete), ibid., vi-vi1 (1815); ‘‘The Child of 
the Battle” (27 parts), The Lady’s Monthly Museum, s.3.1-v1 (1815-17); ‘The Recluse” (8 
parts), The Weekly Entertainer, n.s.1u (1821). 
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The Gothic novelette, on the other hand, though ill-suited for survival 
in a realm dominated by the two and three-volume novel,*® was admir- 


_ ably qualified to meet the conditions of publication in the miscellanies, 


since it projected the story on a scale that permitted its completion within 


afew months, and by reducing to proportion all its features produced a 


form of magazine fiction which was truly functional. Instead of trying to 
write “chapters” of conventional magnitude, the authors of most novel- 
ettes tended to contrive their narratives so that the frequent interrup- 
tions fell at the ends of episodes, or at moments of great expectation or 
high tension. The technique was not difficult, but it made the novelette 
the most effective form of Gothic romance in the magazines—as can be 
illustrated by nearly any one of the novelettes of the Lady’s Monthly 
Museum. 

“Schabraco, a Romance” was published in the Lady’s Monthly Mu- 
seum in four instalments of 2,000 to 4,000 words each, between August 
and November, 1798. 


In the first instalment the dark and sinister figure of Schabraco is introduced, 
and young Rinaldo Piozzi, being ‘‘ardent in the pursuit of mystery,” follows him 
to his Gothic lair, an “irregular edifice” dominating an operatic Italian landscape. 
Here a sombre colloquy occurs, in which the beginning of a deep mystery is un- 
folded. Schabraco hints darkly at some “horrible” crime, committed in the past; 
and Rinaldo himself is enigmatically linked to this crime through an unidentified 
“female named Sabrina.” Greatly moved by this strange eventuality, Rinaldo 
returns to Messina, where Schabraco’s figure continues to haunt him. And thus 
ends the first episode. 

With Part 11 several days have since elapsed, and the point of view shifts ab- 
ruptly from Rinaldo to his father, the Count Piozzi. The mystery is further de- 
veloped. Schabraco is not unknown to the Count, who suspects him of an un- 
specified ‘‘atrocious act.” Puzzled by his son’s relations with Schabraco, Piozzi 


- follows him secretly on his second journey to Schabraco’s mansion, where there are 


claps of thunder and other signs of imminent catastrophe. Suddenly an agonizing 
shriek is heard. The count forces his way into an upper apartment, and discovers 
Rinaldo in a seeming “maniac rage” about to put to the sword “an interesting 
female figure’? whose hands are uplifted in pity. Schabraco presides exultingly 
over this horrid scene, and definitely identifies the victim as Sabrina, the “Author 
of his [i.e., Rinaldo’s] being!”’ Part m1 ends abruptly with this convulsive revela- 
tion. 

In Part m1 the last scene is resumed. Schabraco falls grievously wounded by the 
Count’s sword, and order is restored. Schabraco’s declaration in Part 1 has dark- 
ened the mystery momentarily. Sabrina has been revealed to be Rinaldo’s mother ; 
yet she is also the Count his father’s sister! The explanation of this exciting but 
“unnatural insinuation” is postponed until Rinaldo’s story has been heard. The 


** According to Brauchli’s lists, better than 90% of the Gothic romances printed in book 
form 1791-1818 were of more than single-volume length. 
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deceptive appearances of the last scene are explained away. (Rinaldo has actual); 
been rescuing Sabrina, not murdering her.) And then Count Piozzi, himself a man 
of some mystery, embarks on the story of his life: his great love for his sister 
Sabrina; her marriage to the “brave and worthy” Leoni, the real father oj 
Rinaldo; her religious “enthusiasm,” and innocent elopement with the “gloomy” 
Stephano (Schabraco), ‘a Monk of the Dominican order”; the assassination oj 
Leoni by Schabraco; and Piozzi’s adoption of his nephew as his own child. |! 
these revelations converge on Sabrina, who speaks at last, and is permitted t 
carry her history up to the critical moment when Schabraco intervened in her 
life. At this juncture, the story is ““To be continued.” 

Part 1v exposes the full extent of Schabraco’s perfidy, and recounts (in 1,5() 
words) all the ghastly secrets of Sabrina’s eleven years imprisonment under. 
ground. In Schabraco’s dying agonies there are several additional surprises; a 
few loose ends are gathered up; and on the last page poetic justice is meted out 
to the surviving characters. Thus ends this four-part novelette.]* 


In each case the partitioning of the action is not mechanical but func- 
tional, and has been effectively used to enhance the interest of the story 
for magazine readers. In other respects “Schabraco” is a vulgar and 
transparent imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Jialian.“ The intrigue is arti- 
ficial, the melodrama forced, the language strained and unnatural. In 
these regards it is neither better nor worse than most of the other Gothi: 
novelettes of the magazines. But like them, in its frank acceptance of the 
piecemeal requirements of serial publication, it is patently superior to the 
unwieldy romances of the Lady’s Magazine, and as a consequence thie 
novelette enjoyed a far wider popularity.” 


The Lady’s Monthly Museum, 1 (1798), 85-93, 179-185, 263-274, 363-372. 

"t The Italian is roughly 150,000 words; “‘Schabraco,” 11,000. 

* The Gothic novelettes of the Lady’s Monthly Museum are as follows: “The Maid of 
St. Marino, an Historical Legend” (5 parts), ‘‘Schabraco, a Romance” (4 parts), ‘The 
Knight of St. John of Jerusalem” (4 parts), Vol. 1 (1798); ‘‘The Ruins of St. Oswald, a 
Romance” (6 parts), rv (1800); ‘‘The Castle De Warrenne, a Romance” (6 parts), ¥ 
(1800); ‘‘Frederica, a Romance” (6 parts), vit (1801); ‘‘De Valcour and Bertha, or The 
Prediction Fulfilled, a Romance” (6 parts), x (1803); ‘‘The Cave of St. Sidwell, a Ro- 
mance” (6 parts), n.s.11-111 (1807); ‘The Shield and Spectacles, an Allegorical Romance” 
(4 parts), n.s.v (1808); ‘‘The Baron’s Wedding” (4 parts), n.s.v1 (1809); ‘The Child oi 
Suspicion, a Romantic Tale” (5 parts), n.s.xi—x (1811-12). 

Examples of Gothic novelettes in other miscellanies than the Lady’s Magazine (alread) 
cited) and the Lady’s Monthly Museum are: “Albert” (6 parts), The General Magazine and 
Impartial Review, v-v1 (1791-92); “The British Barons, by Thomas Bellamy” (8 short 
parts), ibid., v1 (1792); ‘The Nun” (2 long parts), The European Magazine, xxv (1794); 
“The Old English Castle, an Ancient Story, by Simonides” (4 parts), The New Lady’s Mag- 
azine, 1X (1794); ‘The Horrors of a Monastery, a Tale, by a Young Gentleman of Edin- 
burgh” (2 long parts), The Edinburgh Magazine, n.s.v1 (1795); ‘Johanna and Ubaldus, a 
Tale of the Fourteenth Century” (8 short parts), The Bon Ton Magazine, v (1795-96); 
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In the bulk, the quantity of Gothic fiction in the magazines—both 


“original” stories, and extracts and adaptations from published novels— 


is impressive. But in proportion to the lavish abundance of magazine 
fiction in general from 1770-1820, it is greatly overshadowed. Except for 


_ the specialized periodicals like the Marvellous Magazine, only a handful! 


of the most popular miscellanies gave any place at all to Gothic stories, 
and then only in company with a great quantity of other fiction. At best 
they were a tolerated minority. 

The fact is that Gothic romance in the magazines was forced to en- 
counter not only the unfavorable conditions of serial publication, but the 
marked hostility of many critics, editors, and members of the general 
reading audience, in whose eyes romance was the hallmark for barbarous 
superstition, unreason, moral depravity, and bad taste. And Gothic ro- 
mance, above all, outrageously violated the canons of “truth to real life,” 
and offended a morality in which the appeal to reason, common sense, 
and decorum was a conspicuous feature. The pious pretenses of the 
literature of terror—the unwavering chastity of the heroines, the in- 
flexible devotion of the heroes, the strict avoidance of the real supernat- 
ural, and the wholesale operation of poetic justice in the final chapters® 
—did not placate these critics, who carried their warfare into the miscel- 
lanies themselves, through the media of ‘‘reviews,”’ letters to the editor, 
and essays on fiction and the reading of fiction. Often these attacks were 
ingenuously printed by an approving editor in the same issue with tales 


_ of terror and novelettes exhibiting the most glaring excesses. This is not 


really surprising. It is a reflection of the divided aims of the miscellanies 
themselves, which on the one hand were committed to a policy of gratify- 
ing the public taste, and on the other, of satisfying the middle-class pre- 





“Caroline Courtney” (4 parts), The Monthly Mirror, 1 (1795-96); ‘‘Retribution, a Tale” 
(3 parts), zbid., 11 (1796). 

Late survivals of Gothic novelettes are: “‘Bernstorf, a Tale, by J. W. Dalby” (4 parts), 
The Pocket Magazine, x1 (1823); “The Mysterious Monk, or The Mountain Rose”’ (3 parts), 
The Ladies Pocket Magazine, v (1826); ‘‘The Terrible Warning, or Blood Will Have Blood, 
a Romance by Ann of Kent (5 parts), ébid., x (1829); ‘‘The Priory” (5 parts), ibid., XIV 
(1830); ‘Roderick, or The Magic Tower, a Tale of Former Times, by Mrs. Ann Rolfe” (2 
long parts), ibid., xvi1 (1832); ‘The Old Sign Board, or ‘House in the Wilderness,’ by Miss 
M. L. Beevor” (2 long parts), ibid., xvit (1832). 

*’ The expressed moral of ‘The Monks and the Robbers” is: ‘‘As the dust is to the moun- 
tain, so is all that the storms of life can take from virtue to the sum of good which the 
Omnipotent has appointed for its reward” —The Lady’s Magazine, xxxvi (1805), 264. That 
of “De Courville Castle’ is: “Though education in a great measure stamps the man, virtue 
is within the reach of all; and, although the path may be rugged, the reward is sure’ —ibid., 
xxvii (1797), 165. That of ‘“‘Grasville Abbey”: ‘that virtue and vice are their own re- 
wards” —ibid., xxv (1797), 353. 
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dilection for didactic and utilitarian literature. The miscellanies were 
continually parading on title pages and elsewhere their devotion to the 
twin ideals of “Amusement” and “Instruction.” But on the whole the 
claims of the latter were the stronger, and any conflict between the two 
was always resolved in favor of “Instruction.” Gothic romance was a 
popular vogue, but in many respects it cut sharply across the sober, 
moral, and practical prejudices of the middle-class reading audience, and 
consequently never obtained single-hearted acceptance outside the 
Lady’s Magazine. 

The precarious foothold that Gothic fiction obtained, even in the wom- 
en’s magazines, is strikingly illustrated by an episode which occurred 
in the Lady’s Monthly Museum. The new misceilany, launched in July, 
1798, was designed to appeal to the large audience of feminine readers 
which, since 1770, had been so successfully exploited by the Lady’; 
Magazine. The year 1798 represented the period of full acceptance oj 
Gothic romance as a literary fashion. Mrs. Radcliffe’s works were at the 
height of their public favor, and a swarm of imitations was issuing from 
the presses of Lane, Newman, Symonds, and Longman. The Lady's 
Magazine had completed “Grasville Abbey” the previous August, and 
was currently offering “The Monks and the Robbers,” “The Two 
Castles,” and the ill-fated “‘Castle on the Clift.” In its first issue the new 
magazine surrendered to the vogue completely, and in the succeeding 
five months offered three Gothic tales—“‘The Two Monks,” “Macleod 
of Dunvegan,” and “Edric of the Forest” (2 parts)—and three Gothic 
novelettes: “The Maid of St. Marino” (5 parts), “The Knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem” (4 parts), and “Schabraco” (4 parts). Altogether 
this represents about two-thirds of all the fiction included in the first 
volume. 

The harvest of this crop of sensational stories was reaped suddenly and 
unexpectedly in the November issue. A letter to the proprietors from 
“one of the first boarding-schools in the Kingdom,” where “‘not less than 
a dozen” copies of the Museum were “‘taken in,” indignantly pointed out 
the vast discrepancy between the “plan” of the Lady’s Monthly Museum 
—‘to give ardour to virtue, to warn from the approach of vice, to paint 
the social, moral and religious duties in colours calculated to allure’’— 
and the ugly realities of its performance in publishing romances which 
surrendered to “the sordid taste and depraved morals of the times.” 
The “unnatural stories” and “frantic productions” of the first volume, 
the writer alleged, were the products of a “gross and barbarous imagina- 
tion”; they tended to “enflame the passions” and “tincture both the 
fancy and the heart with extravagance and romance.” In short, the true 
interest of morality was “‘not likely to be answered by the monstrous and 
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confused jargon which distinguish Schabraco, the Knight of Jerusalem, 
Edric of the Forest, the Two Monks, &c.,”’ which were in reality “no bet- 
ter than the genuine ebullitions of insanity.”“ This letter was published 
by the editor with a great show of impartiality, in which he acknowl- 
edged “the censure ...in many respects well founded,” but gently 
urged that these stories were perhaps ‘‘not so destitute of moral tend- 
ency” as was alleged. But he was obviously more shaken than he 
showed, for elsewhere in the same issue he roundly scolded a correspond- 
ent who had innocently submitted a ‘Midnight Tale,” pointing out the 
danger of “impressing young imaginations with gross improbabilities, 
unnatural horrors, and mysterious nonsense.” In the December issue two 
further letters were printed, one from ‘‘The Author of Schabraco”’ under- 
lining the moral tendencies of the novel, the other, signed “Eliza,” 
arguing the unlikelihood that readers’ “understanding can be so easily 
deluded with what they know to be merely works of invention.’ But 
these defences constituted merely a rear-guard action. The second and 
third volumes of the Lady’s Monthly Museum which followed lead off 
with “Disregarded Precept, or Fatal Obstinacy,” and do not afford a 
single example of sensational fiction; and thereafter the amount was so 
carefully controlled that the succeeding thirty volumes (1800-14) give 
place to an average of only one novelette or Gothic short story a year. By 
the time that romance had received a wider acceptance in the miscel- 
lanies, owing largely to the influence of Walter Scott, the old literature of 
terror was definitely démodé, and the belated Gothic romances of the 
Lady’s Magazine, the Theatrical Inquisitor, the Ladies’ Pocket Maga- 
sine, and the Pocket Magazine after 1814 already breathe an antique air. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Lady’s Monthly Museum, 1 (1798), 389-393. 
* Tbid., 388-389, 420, 467-473. 





PASCAL’S MONTAIGNE 
By FRANK M. CHAMBERS 


CASUAL reading of the Pensées is apt to leave one with the convic- 
tion that Pascal held Montaigne in low esteem. When Montaigne’s 
name appears, it is usually coupled with a word of disapproval. And yet, 
as everyone knows who has studied the sources of the Pensées, Pasca| 
owes more to Montaigne than to any other writer. Nearly every one oj 
the most famous fragments contains at least a passing allusion to the 
Essais, and many owe their whole idea, even their expression, to Mon- 
taigne. The editors have duly noted these debts, until, as Léon Brun- 
schvicg says, an edition of the Pensées becomes almost inevitably a par- 
tial reédition of the Essais.! Even in the matter of style, Montaigne 
seems to have exerted a considerable influence. It is evident, then, that 
Pascal read Montaigne carefully and extensively, that he was profoundly 
impressed by him, and that he saw much in him to admire. On the other 
hand it is equally evident, from the explicit criticisms, that he found 
Montaigne distasteful, even reprehensible. How can we explain this 
double attitude? The present paper is an attempt to do so. 
Critics and editors have, of course, already answered it in a genera! 
way. But no one, so far as I know, has taken the trouble to assemble 
all the borrowings from the Essais that have been discovered in the 


Pensées, and to analyze and study them.” No one has discussed in detail 
Pascal’s expressed opinions of Montaigne. And that is what I propose 
to do here. 

First of all, just what does Pascal say about Montaigne in the Pensées’ 


Parler . . . de la confusion de Montaigne: qu’il avait bien senti le défaut d’une 
droite méthode, qu’il l’évitait en sautant de sujet en sujet, qu’il cherchait le bon 
air. Le sot projet qu’il a de se peindre! et cela non pas en passant et contre ses 
maximes, comme il arrive 4 tout le monde de faillir; mais par ses propres maximes, 
et par un dessein premier et principal. Car de dire des sottises par hasard et par 


\ Pensées de Pascal, ‘Grands Ecrivains de la France” (Paris: Hachette, 1904), 1, Ixx. 

2 The nearest approach to what we have in mind is probably in Léon Brunschvicg. 
Descartes et Pascal, lecteurs de Montaigne (New York-Paris: Brentano’s, 1944). Judging by 
this title, one might think the present article only a duplication of Brunschvicg’s work. 
This, howevet, is not true. He divides his book into three main parts, devoted to Mon- 
taigne, to Descartes, and to Pascal, and designed to give a fairly complete account of the 
philosophy of each. His numerous references from one to the other have, then, something 
of an incidental air. He does not systematically list Pascal’s borrowings from Montaigne, 
or try to evaluate Pascal’s opinion of Montaigne. His idea is rather to “‘préciser les termes 
du probléme auquel la pensée francaise s’est attachée au sortir du Moyen-Age et d’en 
définir les caractéres essentiels” (p. 16). My subject is more limited, and treated from a 
totally different point of view. 
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faiblesse, c’est un mal ordinaire; mais d’en dire par dessein, c’est ce qui n’est pas 
supportable; et d’en dire de telles que celles-ci . . . [62 


Montaigne writes unmethodically; he jumps from one subject to another. 
This we must admit. Montaigne is one of the most discursive of writers. 
He rambles and digresses in a way that must have been irritating to 
Pascal’s orderly mind. Almost any essay will illustrate this habit; the 
most notorious are De la vanité (111, ix) and Des coches (11, vi). Then, 
“le sot projet qu’il a de se peindre!” For Pascal, “le moi est haissable.”’ 
He might have forgiven Montaigne for using his own experiences as a 
mine of information about man in general, as Montaigne constantly does; 
but the intention of painting a full-length portrait of himself, and the 
intimate, personal details that abound in the Essais—these were to 
Pascal “‘sottises.”’ 

And this is only the beginning. These criticisms concern merely the 
composition of the Essais, and Montaigne’s habit of talking about him- 
self. Now we come to something more serious: 


Les défauts de Montaigne sont grands. Mots lascifs . . . . Crédule, gens sans yeux. 
Ignorant, quadrature du cercle, monde plus grand. Ses sentiments sur l’homicide 
volontaire, sur la mort. I] inspire une nonchalance du salut, sans crainte et sans re- 
pentir.... On peut excuser ses sentiments un peu libres et voluptueux en 
quelques rencontres de la vie (730, 331) ;* mais on ne peut excuser ses sentiments 
tout paiens sur la mort; car il faut renoncer a toute piété, si on ne veut au moins 
mourir chrétiennement; or, il ne pense qu’a mourir lAchement et mollement par 
tout son livre. [63] 


“Mots lascifs.” These are less numerous than Pascal would imply, though 
they are surely present in the Essais. Perhaps Pascal was thinking of 
Sur des vers de Virgile (111, v), which contains more such words and ideas 
than any other essay, and which Pascal had evidently read attentively, 
since he quotes from it five times. “Crédule” and “ignorant” are of 
limited application, as the quoted words would imply. Montaigne ac- 
cepted uncritically certain bits of anthropological lore from ancient 
writers (especially in the A pologie) ; Pascal’s “gens sans yeux,” to be sure, 
is not strictly accurate, but Montaigne does speak of men without 
mouths, and others whose eyes are in their chests, which is equally im- 
plausible. This is rather puzzling, for Montaigne was usually far from 
gullible. His attitude toward astrologers and witches, for example, and 
the search for the philosopher’s stone, brings him closer to us than 
to most of his contemporaries. Some critics have thought that in these 


* The references to the Pensées are to the numbered fragments in Brunschvicg’s edition 
(see note 1). 
‘ The numbers in the text are page references to Pascal’s own copy of Montaigne. 
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passages of the A pologie he was writing with his tongue in his cheek: 
but this is by no means certain. At any rate, Pascal knew that Mon- 
taigne was less gullible than others of his day, and is speaking here of only 
a few instances. “Ignorant” likewise is limited: to mathematical know]- 
edge and, apparently (for “monde plus grand”’ is not clear), to astron- 
omy. Pascal had sufficient respect for Montaigne’s learning in other 
matters to borrow from him most of the profane Latin quotations in the 
Pensées. We may therefore ascribe little weight to these two reproaches. 

The comments on Montaigne’s attitude toward death are, from Pas- 
cal’s point of view, much more important. Montaigne’s ideas on death, 
which Pascal rightly calls pagan, were not constant. In some of the earlier 
essays he has good words for the stoical opinion that suicide was often 
not only justifiable but worthy of praise. And one essay of the first book 
has for a title Que philosopher c’est apprendre 4 mourir. This, though 
doubtless pagan in inspiration, must have pleased Pascal, for he quotes 
from it nine times. But in a number of places in the third book Mon- 
taigne says that he no longer feels obliged to prepare for death, which is 
only a matter of a few minutes; that he prefers to think of other things, 
as the common people do, and let death take him when it will: “il ne 
pense qu’a mourir lAchement et mollement.’”’ And, according to Pascal, 
the desire for a Christian death is the very minimum of piety. The words 
“sans crainte et sans repentir” sum up the ideas that Montaigne ex- 
presses as his own in the essay Du repentir (III, ii); and such a feeling 
was naturally abhorrent to Pascal, ‘“‘une nonchalance du salut.” 

In another fragment, Pascal has some comments of a more genera! 
nature: ‘‘Ce que Montaigne a de bon ne peut étre acquis que difficile- 
ment. Ce qu’il a de mauvais, j’entends hors les mceurs, peut étre corrigé 
en un moment, si on l’edt averti qu’il faisait trop d’histoires, et qu’il 
parlait trop de soi” (65). This is largely a repetition of other criticisms, 
since the “‘mceeurs” presumably include the “mots lascifs,” the “‘senti- 
ments un peu libres et voluptueux,” and the pagan ideas on death and 
salvation which are not otherwise mentioned here. As for the notion that 
a bit of timely advice would have cured Montaigne of his discursiveness, 
we may remark in passing that it is doubtful. But what does Pascal 
mean when he says that the good in Montaigne can be acquired only 
with difficulty? Probably that, intimately mingled with the bad that he 
labels ‘‘moeurs,’”’ there are bits of wisdom which one must learn to dis- 
sociate from their context. 

Other fragments refer to certain specific passages of the Essais. For 
example, Montaigne says: “‘O les loix se maintiennent en credit, non par 
ce qu’elles sont justes, mais par ce qu’elles sont loix. C’est le fondement 
mystique de leur authorité; elles n’en ont poinct d’autre” (1m, xiii, p. 
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389).5 To which Pascal replies: “Montaigne a tort; la coutume ne doit 
étre suivie que parce qu’elle est coutume, et non parce qu’elle soit 
raisonnable ou juste; mais le peuple la suit par cette seule raison qu’il 
la croit juste. Sinon, il ne la suivrait plus, quoiqu’elle fat coutume’”’ 
(325). Now, this is not really a disagreement at all. Pascal recognizes 
that laws are not necessarily just; but he feels it inexpedient to publish 
the fact, since people will then refuse to obey the laws. Incidentally, 
Pascal quotes elsewhere this same passage from Montaigne: “‘La coutume 
fait toute l’équité, par cette seule raison qu’elle est regue; c’est le fonde- 
ment mystique de son aulorité” (294). 

A similar case is this: Montaigne asks, ““Pourquoy de mesmes n’esti- 
mons nous un homme par ce qui est sien? I] a un grand train, un beau 
palais, tant de credit, tant de rente: tout cela est autour de luy, non en 
luy” (1, xlii, p. 331). And Pascal, though agreeing completely from the 
point of view of absolute justice, nevertheless replies: ““On ne veut pas 
que j’honore un homme vétu de brocatelle et suivi de sept ou huit la- 
quais? .. . Montaigne est plaisant de ne voir quelle différence il y a, et 
d’en demander la raison” (315). This in itself is not very clear, but he 
amplifies his answer in several other fragments (316-323); for example: 
“Que l’on a bien fait de distinguer les hommes par |’extérieur, plutét 
que par des qualités intérieures . .. Nous voila en paix par ce moyen, 
ce qui est le plus grand des biens”’ (319). Here, Montaigne is the idealist, 
Pascal the realist, basing his objection not on strict justice, but on the 
common good. 

In two other pensées, Pascal tries to refute certain ideas of Montaigne, 
but without naming their author. Montaigne: ‘‘Prenez le plus fameux 
party, il ne sera jamais si seur qu’il ne vous faille, pour le deffendre, 
attaquer et combatre cent et cent contraires partis. Vaut il pas mieux 
se tenir hors de cette meslée?” (11, xii, p. 235). In the celebrated fragment 
on the pari, Pascal’s imaginary interlocutor makes just this objection to 
the author’s insistence that he make a choice between faith and un- 
belief; and Pascal replies “‘Oui; mais il faut parier; cela n’est pas volon- 
taire, vous étes embarqué”’ (233). Before discussing this, let us quote the 
second passage from Montaigne: ‘‘Nous sommes Chrestiens 4 mesme 
titre que nous sommes ou Perigordins ou Alemans’” (1, xii, p. 155). And 
here is how Pascal treats it: ‘‘I] faut avouer que la religion chrétienne a 
quelque chose d’étonnant. C’est parce que vous y étes né, dira-t-on. Tant 


5 The references to the Essais are to book, chapter, and page of Pierre Villey, ed. Les 
Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Paris: Alcan, 1922-23). Each book of the Essais occupies 
one volume. In some other editions, including that used by Brunschvicg in his edition of 
the Pensées, Chap. xiv of Bk. 1 appears as Chap. xli; thus Brunschvicg’s numbers for the 
intervening essays are different from those given here. 
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s’en faut; je me roidis contre, pour cette raison-la méme, de peur que 
cette prévention ne me suborne; mais, quoique j’y sois né, je ne laisse 
pas de la trouver ainsi” (615). In the first of these two passages, Mon- 
taigne is not, strictly speaking, concerned with religion, but with dog- 
matic philosophy. Nevertheless, Pascal saw how easily such an attitude 
could be turned against religion as well, and he attacked it with all his 
force. We must make a choice; we cannot remain indifferent and non- 
chalant. The second passage illustrates essentially the same attitude 
on the part of Montaigne. His beliefs were technically correct, he gave 
lip-service to the Church; but deep religious convictions he lacked 
completely. Christianity with him was not a matter of positive choice, 
but of habit and convenience; he was, Pascal thought, indifferent toward 
religion, lukewarm and basically unconvinced. This was what Pascal 
found most disturbing in Montaigne. “Il inspire une nonchalance du 
salut, sans crainte et sans repentir.”” It may very well be that Pascal had 
Montaigne primarily in mind when he wrote such lines as these: ‘‘L’im- 
mortalité de l’Ame est une chose qui nous importe si fort, qui nous touche 
si profondément, qu’il faut avoir perdu tout sentiment pour étre dans 
l’indifférence de savoir ce qui en est” (194). 

Now, nearly all of the specific judgments of Montaigne in the Pensées 
have been presented here, and the result is entirely unfavorable. Yet it 
is a fact that Pascal, the defender of the faith, owes more to this irreli- 
gious man than to any other author; that Pascal, the logical thinker, 
alludes in more than a hundred and seventy pensées to this gullible, 
ignorant man, this disorganized writer. And all his allusions, except those 
we have quoted, are made for the purpose of illustrating Pascal’s own 
ideas, not for disagreement. How could Pascal speak of Montaigne as he 
does (no doubt sincerely), and at the same time lean so heavily upon his 
work? We have seen that Pascal censures in Montaigne primarily his 
way of writing and his attitude toward religion. Does he have any good 
to say of him in the Pensées? Yes, in two fragments. And what does he 
find in Montaigne to praise? Paradoxically enough, he praises these same 
things: his way of writing and his attitude toward religion: 


La maniére d’écrire d’Epictéte, de Montaigne et de Salomon de Tultie [Pasca! 
himself] est la plus d’usage, qui s’insinue le mieux, qui demeure plus dans la 
mémoire, et qui se fait le plus citer, parce qu’elle est toute composée de pensées 
nées sur les entretiens ordinaires de la vie. [18] 

Que je hais ceux qui font les douteurs de miracles! Montaigne en parle comme il 
faut dans les deux endroits. [813] 


This last, to be sure, is weak praise to counterbalance the uniform 
disapproval of Montaigne’s religious attitude that Pascal expresses 
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everywhere else. But the first fragment is important. It reveals the 
secret of Montaigne’s attraction for Pascal. That there was an attraction 
cannot be doubted, in view of Pascal’s constant allusions to the Essais 
throughout the Pensées, and of his enthusiastic defense of their author 
in the Entretien avec M. de Saci. And the nature of his borrowings shows 
that what charmed him in Montaigne was precisely this ‘‘maniére 
d’écrire . . . toute composée de pensées nées sur les entretiens ordinaires 
de Ja vie.’”’ Naturally Pascal] would not appeal to Montaigne for theo- 
logical arguments (despite his correct attitude toward miracles); but 
purely human details Montaigne supplies in abundance, reflections 
about the ordinary events of man’s daily life. And even in matters of 
stylistic technique, Montaigne’s “maniére d’écrire” left an incontrover- 
tible imprint on Pascal. 

Pascal’s references to Montaigne range from almost verbatim quota- 
tions to barely recognizable allusions. Since Pascal, unlike Montaigne, 
had an excellent memory, we may assume that many of these, particu- 
larly the latter sort, came from the author’s recollection of what he had 
read. But some of the fragments (63, 73, 159) contain page references to 
Pascal’s copy of the essays, and were evidently written book in hand. 

Perhaps it will be useful to illustrate briefly the various ways in which 
Pascal employs ideas drawn from the Essais. 


1. He simply quotes, with some modification of language. Montaigne: “‘Peu 
de chose nous divertit et destourne, car peu de chose nous tient” (111, vi, p. 70), 
followed by examples of consolation for the loss of loved ones. Pascal: “Peu de 
chose nous console, parce que peu de chose nous afflige” (136). For a longer exam- 
ple, see Montaigne uy, i, p. 8 (“Cette variation... ’’) and Pascal 417 (“Cette 
duplicité ... ”’). 

2. He uses Montaigne’s thought as a springboard for a development of his 
own, whether it be an amplification, an illustration, or a rather different idea. 
Montaigne: “Comme nostre esprit se fortifie par la communication des esprits 
vigoureux et reiglez, il ne se peut dire combien il perd et s’abastardit par le con- 
tinuel commerce et frequentation que nous avons avec les esprits bas et maladifs”’ 
(m1, viii, p. 184). Pascal takes this idea, adds to the esprit the sentiment, and goes 
on to draw the moral that Montaigne only implied: ““Comme on se gate l’esprit, 
on se gAte aussi le sentiment. On se forme l’esprit et le sentiment par les conversa- 
tions, on se gate l’esprit et le sentiment par les conversations. Ainsi les bonnes ou 
mauvaises le forment ou le gAtent. I] importe donc de tout de bien savoir choisir, 
pour se le former et ne le point gater”’ (6). Compare also Montaigne n, xii, p. 178 
(“Quant & la force. . . ’’) with Pascal’s completely different conclusion from the 
same beginning (347: “L’homme n’est qu’un roseau... ’’). 

3. He summarizes a whole passage, even an entire essay, often with additions 
of his own. As illustrations would be too lengthy, a statement or two may suffice: 
fragment 73 (on the summum bonum and the soul of man) condenses a long de- 
velopment from the A pologie (11, xii, pp. 287-294, 336), to which it gives page 
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references. And fragment 404 is a fairly adequate summary of the essay De la 
gloire (11, xvi). 

4. He incorporates ideas and phrases of Montaigne in developments of his 
own; this is very common. Here, also, the illustrations are too long to quote en- 
tire. But in the fragment on imagination (82), Brunschvicg finds fifteen allusions 
to five essays of Montaigne; and in the fragment on laws and justice (294) he 
finds thirteen, among them this: “Plaisante justice qu’une riviére borne! Vérité 
au deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela.” Montaigne: “Quelle bonté est-ce je voyois 
hyer en credit, et demain plus, et que le traict d’une riviere faict crime? Quelle 
vérité que ces montagnes bornent, qui est mensonge au monde qui se tient au 
dela?” (m1, xii, p. 338). 

5. He borrows from Montaigne quotations (sometimes inaccurate) from pro- 
fane Latin authors: fragments 362, 363, 364, etc. 


The number of borrowings indicated by Brunschvicg (plus a few 
that I think equally convincing) is in the neighborhood of 220. This 
does not include the numerous instances in which there are several refer- 
ences to a given essay in one pensée; but it does include those cases in 
which several similar passages from the Essais are listed as sources for 
one idea in the Pensées. Occasionally, Brunschvicg’s references are little 
more than coincidences, and he does not necessarily imply that they are 
more than that. But even if we discount these, and make allowance for 
the duplications mentioned above, the total number of clear allusions 
will hardly be less than two hundred. 

Pascal refers to all thirteen of the great essays of the third book, to 
twenty-three from the first book and nineteen from the second: a total of 
fifty-five essays, or almost exactly half of the entire number. The fol- 
lowing list, arranged in order of the number of borrowings, will show his 
preferences: 

50 u, xii A pologie de Raymond Sebond 

16 1, xiii De l’expérience 

15 m1, ix De la vanité 

9 1, xx Que philosopher c’est apprendre @ mourir; 

ml, viii De l'art de conférer 

ur, i De l’inconstance de nos actions 

ut, i De l’utile et de V honneste 

1, ii Du repentir; m1, xi Des boyteux 

1, xxvi De l’institution des enfans; 1, xlii De l’inequalité qui est entre nous; 111, 

v, Sur des vers de Virgile 

4 1, xiv Que le goust des biens et des maux depend en bonne partie de l’opinion que 
nous en avons; 1, xxxix De la solitude; 11, xvi De la gloire; ut, iv De la diversion; 
m1, xii De la phisionomie. 

3 1, xxiii De la coutume et de ne changer aisément une loy recetie; 11, x Des livres; 

1, xxxvii De la ressemblance des enfans aux peres; 1, vi Des coches; 11, x De 

mesnager sa volonté 
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2 1,iii Nos affections s’emportent au dela de nous; 1, xix Qu’il ne faut juger de 
nostre heur, qu’aprés la mort; 1, xxvii C’est folie de rapporter le vray et le faux 
a nostre suffisance; 1, xxxi Des cannibales; 1, liv Des vaines subtilitez; 11, ii De 
Vyorongnerie; 11, xiii De juger de la mort d’autruy; 1, xxix De la vertu; 11, iii 
De trots commerces 

1 (As these are evidently less significant, we omit the titles) Book 1: i, iv, x, 
Xvii, Xxv, xxvili, xxx, xxxii, xxxviii, xli, xlix; Book m: iii, vi, viii, xv, xviii, 
xix, XX, XXX, xxxi, xxxiv, xxxvi; Book m1: vii. 


Insofar as they give an accurate idea of the contents, these titles are 
illuminating. The list includes nearly all of the famous essays, as one 
would expect from a discriminating reader; but even so, Pascal makes 
a choice among them, and he also refers frequently to some that are less 
well known: Que philosopher c’est apprendre @ mourir, De Vinconstance 
de nos actions, etc. 

The preponderance of borrowings from the A pologie was inevitable. 
This lengthy discussion of a rationalistic defense of Christianity was 
closer than any of the other essays to Pascal’s own theme. It is clear, 
furthermore, from the Entrelien, that Pascal considered this the most 
important of the essays. Not only does he summarize it there at some 
length, he also lays great stress on Montaigne’s Pyrrhonism, which is 
nowhere else so explicitly stated. Nowadays, we are inclined to play down 
this element of Montaigne’s philosophy in favor of the more positive 
position he takes in the third book, which some call a mild Epicureanism. 
But Pascal found a unity in Montaigne’s thought which some of us fail 
to discover now, and derived it all from this basic attitude of doubt. 

Pascal makes great use of Montaigne’s skepticism, exactly as Mon- 
taigne himself used it in the A pologie, to humble proud human reason 
which sets itself up against Christian faith. But, curiously enough, in 
many fragments Pascal (still a scientist) praises the power of thought, 
which alone raises man above his fellow-creatures and above the in- 
animate world: ‘“‘mais c’est un roseau pensant.”’ And a whole series of 
fragments (341-345) may well be replies to Montaigne’s examples (in 
the A pologie) purporting to show that animals can reason as clearly as 
man. Pascal attributes all the “‘reasoning”’ of animals to instinct; in this, 
he is a Cartesian. 

The essays on experience and vanity, which Pascal quotes most fre- 
quently after the A pologie, and the others of the third book, to which 
he likewise often refers, show Montaigne in his later, mellower mood. The 
stoicism of his younger days is left behind, even contradicted. The Pyr- 
thonism of the A pologie has softened to a tendency to put more faith in 
facts than in reason, coupled with a willingness to follow where nature 
leads. These essays are among the most personal of all; yet, despite his 
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“Le sot projet qu’il a de se peindre,” Pascal evidently liked them. He 
doubtless saw in them, as we do, an incomparable portrayal of human 
nature, in all men as in one, and the profitable reflections of a wise man 
on the everyday events of life. 

The number of quotations from an early essay like Que philosopher c’est 
apprendre a mourir is clearly due to Pascal’s belief that a proper attitude 
toward death is essential to a Christian: “il faut renoncer & toute piété, 
si on ne veut au moins mourir chrétiennement” (63). But here, as else- 
where, what Pascal borrowed was often incidental to the main topic. It is 
from this essay that he took this beginning of a fragment: “Tous les 
hommes recherchent d’étre heureux; cela est sans exception; quelques 
différents moyens qu’ils y emploient, ils tendent tous 4 ce but” (425). 

Because of this frequent discrepancy between the subject of an essay 
and the actual uses Pascal made of it, it will be more fruitful to proceed 
to an analysis of the borrowings themselves, instead of trying to discuss 
the essays as units. 

It is convenient, though occasionally arbitrary, to divide the allusions 
into several categories. For the sake of brevity, we shall summarize, 
as a rule, rather than quote, the ideas that Pascal took from Montaigne; 
and for the same reason, we shall not indicate the precise use that he 
made of each idea. The text of Montaigne will ordinarily be found in the 
appropriate notes in Brunschvicg’s edition of the Pensées. We omit from 
this list those passages that Pascal quotes only to contradict, since they 
have already been mentioned. The Roman numerals refer, of course, 
to the Essais; the Arabic, to the Pensées. 


1. Writing and style: five or six miscellaneous remarks, including one in praise 
of naturalness in writing (111, v: 29).¢ 

2. Religion: a few rather obvious generalizations, most of which would apply 
to any religion.” Neither their nature nor their number is particularly impressive; 
and this is what we might expect, for Pascal would not look to Montaigne for 
ideas on religion. 


6 Others: False beauties in Cicero (m1, x; m, xxxi: 31). “‘Qu’on ne s’attende pas aux ma- 
tieres, mais a la fagon que j’y donne” (11, x: 22). Some speak well and write badly (1, x: 47). 
I write without order; my subject is not one that must have orderly treatment (m1, ix; 
m1, v: 373). 

7 What is worse than to be cowardly toward men, brave toward God? (u, xviii: 194). It 
is speaking irreverently to say “‘God cannot die,” etc. (1m, xii: 84). Qu’él faut sobrement se 
mesler de juger des ordonnances divines (1, xxxii: 853). There is a great difference between 
right belief and right conduct (11, xii: 496). Some affect atheism simply to be different from 
others (11, xii: 194). Likewise, in Pascal’s famous sentence, ‘‘Naturellement cela vous fera 
croire et vous abétira”’ (233), the use of the surprising (not to say shocking) word abétir is 
due to Montaigne: ‘‘II nous faut abestir pour nous assagir, et nous esblouir pour nous guider”’ 
(m1, xii, p. 220). Cf. Brunschvicg’s note on the pensée, and also his comment in Descartes et 
Pascal, p. 199. 
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3. Philosophy: Here again, the number of borrowings is small. Most of them 
have to do with the differences of opinions among philosophers, leading to an 
attitude of doubt toward dogmatic philosophy in general, which is Pyrrhonism: 
Pyrrhonism defined; it serves religion, humbles human reason, thrives on uncer- 
tainty (1, xii: 377, 391, 390, 387). The summum bonum—differences of opinion 
about what it is (11, xii: 73, 74, 74 bis). All men want to be happy, but they choose 
different means (1, xx: 425). To one sect, pleasure is indolence (11, xii: 73). The 
number of believers does not make truth (1m, xi: 260).*® 


On the whole, these first three categories are the least characteristic and 
the least important. Far more significant are the remarks on man—his 
weakness, his way of life, his attitudes, the things that color his judg- 
ments and opinions, etc. 


4. Man’s weakness: we can do great things in spurts, but not maintain a con- 
stant level of greatness (1, xii; 1, xxix; m1, xiii: 351, 352, 103, 180). It does not 
take much to kill a man (u, xii: 347). Little things divert us, because little things 
afflict us (11, iv: 136). Man is a tiny thing in nature, lodged in a small cell (1, 
xxvi; 11, xii: 72). Human reason is weak, incapable of certainty, wavering in every 
direction (m1, xii: 72, 73, 267, 274). The senses and the understanding “‘mentent 
et se trompent 4 l’envy” (11, xii: 83). My thought escapes me as I write, which 
shows me my weakness (mI, v; 1, xiii: 370, 372). There are two kinds of igno- 
rance, that with which man is born and that which comes from study and reflec- 
tion; the ground between is dangerous (1, xii; 1, liv: 376, 327 ff.). Man is but an 
insignificant thing, easily swayed, affected, destroyed. He remains forever in ig- 
norance, and if a little learning makes him believe that he has escaped from it, he 
becomes a maker of trouble. 

5. Our judgments and opinions: we weep and laugh at the same thing (1, 
xxxviii: 112). We look at things from different sides, and so do not agree; or we see 
first one, then another aspect, and our impression changes (U1, i; 1, xii; 11, ii; m1, 
xiii: 124, 106, 123). Why does a limping mind irritate us more than a limping 
body? (111, viii: 80). Little things trouble our judgment: flies (11, xii; 111, xiii: 366); 
the tone in which a poem is read, the manner in which a case is presented to a 
judge (um, xii: 82); the pomp of kings, the crowd of their admirers (m1, xiii: 308); 
elegance of dress (11, viii: 82); sickness (11, xii: 82). One does not judge well if one 
is too young or too old; learned men are too preoccupied; we are all too closely 
concerned with most things to judge them equitably (u, xii: 72, 82, 381). Our 
imagination prevails over our judgment: a philosopher, in a closed cage suspended 
high in the air, or on a wide plank between two towers, will tremble with fear (n, 
xii; I, xxi: 82). Children are frightened by faces they have blackened (n, xii: 88). 
Certain sounds grate on our ears out of all proportion to their importance (un, 
xii: 86). Imagination can make us sick (11, xii: 82). Our fear of things is often worse 
than the reality (m, vi; 1, xxxvii; 1, xx: 109). And yet it is our opinion, easily 
influenced as it is, that gives value to things (1, xiv: 82). An opinion can be 


® Also these: Which is better, marriage or chastity? (11, i: 73). Nous ne goustons rien de 
pur (1, xx: 385). Meditation is a pleasing and mighty occupation (m, iii: 346). 
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stronger than our love for life (1, xiv: 156). We judge others by our own standards: 
if all are evil, none is thought so; those who are evil think the good are unnatural 
(m1, ix: 382, 383). Our love for reputation and glory: hidden good deeds are the 
most laudable (m1, x: 159). Those who say they despise glory wish the glory of 
having despised it (11, xvi; 1, xli: 408, 150). Reputation is an idle thing, yet we run 
after it (111, x; 1, xli: 147). 

This is another important category, in a sense a specific illustration of the pre- 
ceding one on man’s weakness. Our judgments and opinions are fallible, easily 
influenced, changeable, with no fixed standard. But it is our opinions and the 
opinions of others that rule our lives. As Pascal says in one fragment (82, though 
he contradicts it in 303), “Je voudrais de bon coeur voir le livre italien, dont je 
ne connais que le titre, qui vaut lui seul bien des livres: Della opinione regina del 
mondo. J’y souscris sans le connaitre, sauf le mal, s’il y en a.” 

6. Our way of life: diversity, inconstancy. Man is an organ, with many keys 
(um, i: 111). Nothing is entirely similar to another object of its kind (m1, xxxvii; 
In, xiii: 114). Some have said that we have two souls, one leading us to good, the 
other to evil (m, i: 417). We attach ourselves to false objects when true ones are 
lacking (1, iv: 81). Devotion to paltry things takes us away from more important 
ones (111, v: 197). Happiness: only the pursuit of pleasure is pleasant (1, xx: 139); 
movement and agitation are our life (111, xiii; 1, viii; 11, viii: 129, 130); fortune 
often makes the foolish happier than the wise (101, viii: 82). The weather affects 
me less than my inward alterations (1m, ix: 359). We worry about our neighbors’ 
troubles, as if our own were not enough (1, xxxix: 143). We do not lose our vices; 
we only change them (m1, ii: 359). The mind is formed, for good or ill, by human 
contacts (IU, viii: 6). Comparison of life to a dream (11, xii: 386). We live in the 
future rather than in the present (I, iii: m1, xiii: 172). Our life slips away from 
us (111, xiii: 212). 

A series of reflections on the inconstancy and diversity of man, his readiness to 
form false attachments. We cannot enjoy happiness, we can only look forward 
to a future happiness that never comes, so that our life slips away from us without 
our having lived it. We are so bound to our vices that we cannot lose one without 
acquiring another. Pascal, as we know, intended to construct much of his book 
around these themes; and he doubtless considered these among his most impor- 
tant borrowings from Montaigne. 

7. Death, and our attitude toward it: life is a comedy, the last act played by 
one actor (I, xviii; m1, ix: 210). Death comes when least expected (1, xx: 175). 
The fear of death is worse than death itself (1, xiv; 1, xviii; m1, xiii: 166). Ordinary 
people take the course of not thinking about death (1, xx: 169). We divert people’s 
attention from what cannot be avoided (11, iv: 167). When we die, from our 
point of view, everything dies (1, xiii: 457). Pascal thought Montaigne’s attitude 
toward death pagan and un-Christian; but he found at least these few points 
on which they could agree. 

8. Customs and laws: custom is a second nature (m1, x: 93). “Natural princi- 


* Cf. pensée 183: ‘Nous courons sans souci dans le précipice, aprés que nous avons mis 
auelque chose devant nous pour nous empécher de le voir.” 
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ples” are the things to which we are accustomed (I, xxiii: 92). If there are any 
l natural laws, we do not know them; nothing is so diverse as laws and customs 
(u, xii: 294). What kind of goodness is it that ceases to be good when one crosses a 
river or mountains? (1, xii: 294). Men have decked nature out in such false garb 
' that she is no longer recognizable (1m, xii: 82). Since all this is so, each one should 
observe the customs of his own country (11, xii; 1, xxii: 294. Pascal quotes this not 
to approve it, but only as a statement of a common attitude). When the people 
begin to examine the laws that they have held sacred, they recognize their injus- 
tice, and shake them off (11, xii: 294). Civil wars are too great an evil ever to be 


permissible, even though designed to redress wrongs (Im, xi: 313). Even criminals 

, have their laws (111, ix: 393). Jurisdiction is not given for his benefit who exercises 

] it, but for the benefit of those over whom it is exercised (11, vi: 879). Cannibals 
laugh at a child ruling grown men (1, xxxi: 324). 

, Another important category, of which Pascal made much use. Especially sig- 


nificant are our ignorance of what nature really is (since custom so readily re- 
places it), the diversity of laws and customs in different regions (showing that we 
have no real knowledge of absolute justice), the necessity for laws as a basis for 
stability and peace, and the axiom that government is not for the governor, but 
for the governed. 

9. Moderation is the safest rule of conduct. Madness and extreme wisdom are 
closely related; only the middle ground is good (11, xii: 378). One must have a lit- 
tle folly in order not to be a fool (m1, ix: 414). Men who try to become more than 
. men become not angels but “bétes” (1m, xiii: 358). Extremes of virtue become 
. vice (1, xv: 357). Too much pleasure is painful (11, xx; m1, x; I, ii: 72). The evils 
. | — of specialization: not a grammarian or a logician, but a gentleman (1, xxvi: 34, 
35). To attach little importance to philosophy is to be a true philosopher (11, 
xii: 4, 331). 

Most of these remarks are not original with Montaigne; many philosophers 
have praised moderation. But it is clear from the words he uses that Pascal took 
these ideas at least (among a number of similar ones) from Montaigne. He even 
returns to some of them more often than is indicated here: the “‘ange-béte” 
antithesis recurs in several pensées, and his praise of the unspecialized “honnéte 
homme” in a still larger number. 

10. Miscellaneous precepts and observations: Perhaps the most important is 
, this: What good is it to eat much food if we cannot digest it? Unassimilated 
| knowledge (1, xxv; I, xxvi: 356).!° 

11. Finally, in a few pensées, Pascal is or may be referring to Montaigne in a 
more general way: It is not in Montaigne, but in myself, that I find what I see 
in him (64). It is not good to be too free (379; Montaigne says in mI, ix and mm, 
xiii that above all things he wants to be free). And is pensée 61 an indication of 
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10 Others: Epaminondas combined great bravery with great kindness (1, xxxvi; 11, i: 
353). Bees have helped win battles (11, xii: 367). It is not true that all criminals are equally 
criminal (11, ii: 360). Some crimes require a kind of greatness of soul (111, ix: 408). Universal 
judgments are worthless; to mean anything, one must be specific (111, viii: 20). Astrologers 
5 (Pascal: eclipses) may safely predict evil, since evil is with us (11, ix: 173). The majesty of 
the heavens (11, xii: 72). 
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how Pascal would have arranged the essay De la vanité (tm, ix) if he had written 
it? 

This is the list. Can we make any generalizations from it about what 
Pascal admired in Montaigne? We have already indicated which cate- 
gories seemed to us most significant. All of them deal with man: his weak- 
ness, his judgments and opinions, his way of life, his attitude toward 
death, his laws and customs, and, finally, a word of advice: moderation. 
Throughout, we have a picture of man as weak, wavering, easily swayed, 
inconstant; his only pleasure is movement, diversion his only escape from 
pain; and his laws and customs show that he has no true conception of 
even the simplest principles of distinguishing evil from good. This is a 
fairly black outlook, yet I do not recall that anyone ever called Mon- 
taigne depressing.’ My own reading of the Essais, on the contrary, has 
usually left me rather more cheerful than before I began. Does Pascal, 
then, distort Montaigne’s philosophy in his quotations? 

In a sense, he does. He takes his facts and arguments, but does not 
follow him to his conclusions. In the essay on experience (III, xiii), one 
finds these words: ‘‘Pour moy donc, j’ayme la vie et la cultive telle qu’il 
a pleu 4 Dieu nous l’octroier .. . Nature est un doux guide, mais non 
pas plus doux que prudent et juste.” Pascal does not quote this passage, 
or others like it. Montaigne accepts man’s weakness and his faults 
without any feeling of tragedy; he does not struggle against them, but 
is content with what nature has given him. Pascal struggles. How could 
he join Montaigne in this untroubled serenity, when he is obsessed by 
man’s fall from grace, when he is trying with all his might to rescue men 
from the life that they lead? The fina] conclusions of the two men from 
the same facts are so different that no ultimate agreement between them 
was possible. 

Montaigne presents the facts—part of them—admirably, from Pascal’s 
point of view; and Pascal accepts his presentation. This explains the 
great number of quotations from the Essais. But Pascal is appalled at 
Montaigne’s meek acceptance, his indifference; and this explains why 
most of his explicit judgments of Montaigne are unfavorable. 

From the Entretien, however, we get a rather different impression. 
Here, Pascal is the enthusiastic defender of Montaigne. He presents, 


4 Brunschvicg (Descartes et Pascal, p. 15) does speak of the Essais in these terms: “‘la 
profonde amertume de leur accent, dissimulée sous une affectation de nonchalance.” I think 
of Montaigne as perhaps disillusioned, but resigned rather than bitter. Pascal certainly 
did not find this bitterness in the Essais. He speaks, on the contrary, as we shall see, of 
Montaigne’s philosophy as “naive, familiére, plaisante, enjouée, et pour ainsi dire folAtre.” 
Would he use this language of a man whose nonchalance was, to him, only an affectation to 
cover an essential bitterness? I think that Pascal is more nearly right than Brunschvicg. 
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for M. de Saci’s benefit, an admirable summary of the A pologie de Ray- 
mond Sebond, and shows Montaigne in his réle of humbler of proud 
human reason that dares to question religious faith. Then he defends 
Montaigne, at least from the point of view of logical consistency with his 
Pyrrhonism, for believing that we should follow nature and the customs 
of our own country. In a world where truth is not to be discovered (‘‘la 
foi mise 4 part’’), what is more consistent than to follow the customs of 
one’s own country? That at least involves making no positive choice. 
And what is more logical than to let oneself enjoy the simple pleasures 
that nature affords, since we have no knowledge that would lead us in a 
different path? He thus derives Montaigne’s later “‘Epicureanism” 
entirely from his Pyrrhonism; this may be an over-simplification, but 
it has much in its favor. Pascal, with his logical mind, probably saw more 
unity in Montaigne than Montaigne actually has; but it may be that we 
see less. 

In words that sound singularly favorable toward what he condemns 
in the Pensées, Pascal says that Montaigne’s philosophy is “naive, 
familiére, plaisante, enjouée, et pour ainsi dire folatre; elle suit ce qui 
la charme, et badine négligemment des accidents bons ou mauvais, 
couchée mollement dans le sein de l’oisiveté tranquille.’"” 

Then he takes up a contrast that is implied in several of the pensées. 
On the one hand, ‘Montaigne est incomparable pour confondre |’orgueil 
de ceux qui, hors la foi, se piquent d’une véritable justice; pour désabuser 
ceux qui... croient trouver dans les sciences des vérités inébranlables; 
et pour convaincre . . . la raison de son peu de lumiére et de ses égare- 
ments.’”’* On the other hand, Epictetus shows the great things of which 
man is capable; so that the two writers can serve as foils for each other. 
“Mais si Epictéte combat la paresse, il méne 2 l’orgueil . . . Et Montaigne 
est absolument pernicieux 4 ceux qui ont quelque pente 4 |’impiété et 
aux vices.”* One wonders if it was not by way of concession to M. de 
Saci, who throughout the Entretien has expressed only disapproval of 
Montaigne, that Pascal made this last judgment so sweeping. What he 
means, of course, is that Montaigne’s easy-going nonchalance is likely 
to encourage men to continue in their path of evil, once they have chosen 
it. 

This contrast between Montaigne and Epictetus probably inspired 
the pensée (418) in which Pascal says that it is dangerous to show man 
his weakness without at the same time showing him his greatness, and 


‘2 The Entretien is cited in the text of Joseph Bédier, in the Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 
France (1902), pp. 351-384. The present passage is on p. 379. 

8 Ibid , p. 383. 

 Tbid., p. 384. 
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vice versa, but that it is advantageous to show him both. And this would 
seem to be the part that Montaigne plays in the Pensées: to show man 
one side of his nature; but this knowledge becomes fruitful only when it 
is accompanied by a knowledge of the other side, his greatness. So 
Montaigne is of limited usefulness, and may be positively harmful unless 
his influence is counterbalanced, as by Epictetus. Probably few admirers 
of Montaigne will follow Pascal in this opinion, but one can readily see 
the reason for it. 

In conclusion, one might say that Montaigne served Pasca] somewhat 
as Virgil served Dante in the Divine Comedy. Up to a certain point, he 
is a valuable guide. He leads Pascal admirably through the purely human 
realm; then he turns back, leaving Pascal to go on alone through the 
realm of man’s relations with God. The undeniable fact that the theologi- 
cal part of the Pensées is less attractive than the rest may be due to our 
lack of interest in theology; but it may also be a testimonial to the great- 
ness of Montaigne, who helped to make the human part so good. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Illinois 














LESSING’S ATTITUDE TOWARD STORM 
AND STRESS 


By Curtis C. D. VAIL 


[’ seems strikingly modern on the one hand to seek elements of indi- 
vidualism and irrationalism in Lessing, and thus to view him as a 
precursor of the Storm and Stress movement, while at the same time 
pointing up how great a revolt from the rationalist Lessing this new 
generation constitutes.' Actually, as Annemarie Sauerlander has pointed 
out to me, James Russell Lowell in 1867, writing a review of Stahr’s 
work on Lessing, stated that Lessing ‘‘may be said to have begun the 
revolt from pseudo-classicism in poetry, and to have been thus uncon- 
sciously the founder of romanticism,” but he immediately added: “It 
may be doubted whether the immediate effect on literature of his own 
critical essays was so great as Herr Stahr supposes. Surely Gé/z and The 
Robbers are nothing like what he would have called Shakespearean, and 
the whole Sturm und Drang tendency would have roused in him nothing 
but antipathy.’* The standard biographies of Lessing, such as Danzel- 
Guhrauer, Erich Schmidt, and Oehlke, have tended to enlarge on the 
chasm separating Lessing from Storm and Stress, while some monographs 
and more general works* have emphasized evolution, rather than revolu- 
tion, as the dynamic force operative on German literature, at least 
throughout the eighteenth century.‘ 

It is, obviously, time to let Lessing speak for himself so that we may 
know his reaction to the members of Storm and Stress and determine 

1 E.g., Benno von Wiese, Lessing: Dichtung, Aesthetik, Philosophie (Leipsic: Quelle und 
Meyer, 1931), pp. 94-100. 

* Literary Essays (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, c. 1899), m, 222. 

+ E.g., Koch’s ‘‘Lessing und der Irrationalismus,” Petersen’s “‘Goethe und Lessing,” 
Miiller’s Geschichte des deutschen Liedes ... and Kluckhohn’s Auffassung der Liebe in der 
Literatur . . .and Unger’s reviews of these last two works in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
filr Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte (1, 616 ff.; 1v, 793), Jolles’ “Das religidse 
Jugendbekenntnis Lessings,” F. J. Schmitz’ Lessings Stellung in der Entfaltung des In- 
dividualismus, and especially Korff’s Geist der Goethezeit. 

‘H. B. Garland’s statement that Lessing ‘‘in the Hamburg Dramaturgy . . . had referred 
disparagingly to the dislike of criticism and contempt for the rules of art displayed by the 
rising generation, now known as Storm and Stress” (Lessing. The Founder of Modern Litera- 
ture (Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1937], p. 190) is fully refuted by J. G. Robertson, Less- 
ing’s Dramatic Theory (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 162-163, 458, by pointing out the 
Klotzian school, rather than Storm and Stress, as the only possible group at whom the 
disparaging words of the Dramaturgie could have been directed. Kurt May, Lessings und 
Herders kunsttheoretische Gedanken (Berlin: Emil Ebering, 1923), pp. 37-38, feels that 
Lessing leads us to the threshold of the new period and then retreats from it; he hands the 
new generation the very weapons with which they fight him. May’s attitude is typical: 
“Man kennt Lessings Verhalten zu der Zeit, als die groBe Garung ausbrach.” 
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what he thought of these so-called revolters. Of course, we could expect 
no mention of Schiller in Lessing’s writings or letters, nor do the names 
of Heinse, Biirger, Schubart, and H. L. Wagner appear. Klinger, Lenz, 
Leisewitz, and Maler Miiller are accorded but a few citations in Lessing’s 
letters, and none at all in his works. Still the evidence that we can thus 
gather will be indicative of Lessing’s approach to the literary movement 
which swept across Germany with such fury. 

Of the group which brought in the new epoch in literature only one, 
Maler Miiller, maintained a correspondence of a personal nature with 
Lessing, while Gerstenberg’s short-lived correspondence was concerned 
purely with Ugolino. This is, however, not of paramount importance, 
since we are here concerned with Lessing’s reaction to these men and 
their works, which would be quite as evident, if not more so, from his 
statements in letters to his intimate friends. 

From a letter to Eschenburg, December 20, 1776 (LM, xvim, 216), 
we glean that Eschenburg has asked for some books, among them “Klin- 
ger’s tragedy” which Lessing has loaned to H. von Déring and will send 
on to Eschenburg in a day or two. On January 8, 1777, Lessing writes 
his brother Karl praising Lenz as a quite different person from Klinger 
whose last drama he has “simply been unable to read to the end” (LM, 
xvi, 221). All of this should refer to Klinger’s Neue Arria, of which 
Karl had written a critique (considering it, however, as Lenz’s work!) 
and a copy of which he sent to Lessing on June 1, 1776, adding the com- 
ment that the Conti scenes in Emilia Galotti had influenced this drama 
(LM, xx1, 104). Lessing agreed that Karl’s critique was very good (it 
was certainly harsh, at any rate), but he advised his brother not “‘to 
get mixed up with these people” (LM, xvi, 171). Because of the un- 
fortunate ascription of this work to Lenz, we are left in doubt as to which 
work of Klinger’s Lessing was writing his brother about, but it might 
possibly refer to Die Zwillinge, to which Karl had referred in a quite 
favorable light in a letter of August 2, 1776 (LM, xx1, 116). The occasion 
for this comment was the presence in Berlin of their mutual friend 
Leisewitz for the performance of his Julius von Tarent, one of the dramas 
submitted for the Ackermann-Schréder prize which Klinger had won with 
Die Zwillinge. In this letter, which Leisewitz was carrying back to Wol- 
fenbiittel, Karl favors Leisewitz’s play over Klinger’s, but Lessing did 
not pursue the question further. This is the last mention of Klinger in 
Lessing’s correspondence, except for the last sentence of his letter to 
Maler Miiller on May 6, 1777: “And give my greetings to Klinger’ 
(LM, xvut, 241). Klinger and Lessing had become acquainted personally 


5 References in the text are to the Lachmann-Muncker edition of Lessings sdmtliche 
Schriften (Leipsic: Géschen, 1889-1924). 
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in the meantime at Wolfenbiittel on April 15, 1777, and we must assume 
that Lessing had at that time formed a fairly favorable impression of 
the man or he would not have taken the trouble to send greetings to him. 
Still this allows us no conjecture as to his opinion of Klinger, the poet. 
We are thus left in considerable confusion as a result of Karl’s incorrect 
attribution of the Neue Arria to Lenz—an error which was, however, 
not uncommon in this era, thanks to the passion for anonymity that 
characterized the Storm and Stress authors, as witness the same con- 
fusion over the authorship of Die Soldaten.’ The most we may safely 
say is that the evidence we have indicates that Lessing placed Klinger 
in a category below Lenz. 

Turning to Lenz, we must, at the outset, express amazement that Karl 
Lessing, having attributed the Neue Arria to Lenz, still rendered such a 
brutal verdict, for both brothers seemed much interested in this author 
and otherwise quite impressed by some of his work. The trail of Lenz 
starts in the same month as did the first mention of Klinger, and it begins 
with the same sort of comedy of errors. On December 14, 1776, Karl 
writes his brother: ‘Have you read the Kindermérderin? I have abridged 
this play, which is said to be by Lenz, for the theater” in Berlin (LM, xx1, 
148). He is sending a copy on to Lessing and asks him, in case he does 
read it, to send him his opinion of the stage version. Lessing not only 
read the stage version but, in the letter to Eschenburg of December 
20, 1776, cited above, adds a postscript: ‘‘Do you have Lenz’s Kinder- 
mérderin yet? But not the abridged edition which is printed in Berlin 
by Hindenburg.® If you have the genuine edition, I should like to have 
it for a few days.”’ By January 7, 1777, Lessing had read both versions 
and reported to his brother that he was pleased with the abridgement 
which was indubitably the only way it could be staged (LM, xvii, 220 
ff.). Still he regrets that the first act has suffered greatly in the process. 
He goes on to offer some suggestions as to how this might have been 
remedied or avoided. It is at this point that he concludes, as previously 
cited: “‘Lenz ist immer noch ein ganz andrer Kopf, als Klinger . . . dessen 
letztes Stiick ich unméglich habe auslesen kénnen.” Thus, despite the 
criticism of Lenz’s Neue Arria (which was by Klinger), Lenz is now ac- 
corded a place above Klinger for his Kindermérderin (which was, of 
course, by H. L. Wagner)!*® As far as the three names mentioned are 


® Cf. M. Rieger, Klinger in der Sturm- und Drangperiode (Darmstadt: Bergstrisser, 
1880), 1, 226. 

™Cf. M. N. Rosanow, J. M. R. Lens, German transl. by Giitschow (Leipsic: Schulze, 
1909), pp. 299-300. 

* This edition did not appear “‘bey Hindenburgen” but “bey Himburgen.” 

* There is one other alleged reference in LM, xvi, 246, that casts no light on a critical 
attitude toward Lenz. Cf. LM, xxmu, sub Lenz. 
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concerned, we can only conclude as follows: Although Lessing seems 
originally to have had an aversion to Klinger, this was partially over- 
come by a more favorable reaction to his Zwillinge, and seems to have 
been entirely dissipated by Klinger’s meeting with Lessing in Wolfen- 
biittel in April, 1777.!° For Lenz a high regard has been shown, based 
perhaps to a great degree on the wrong ascription of two dramas. On the 
basis of the remarks concerning the Kindermérderin, we can state only 
that Lessing reacted favorably to this work. In the absence of further 
primary source material, we must conclude that Lessing’s approach to 
the works of Klinger, Lenz, and Wagner was in the nature of a critical 
reaction to individual dramas as they appeared or were brought to his 
attention. As late as 1776 he has shown no tendency to condemn the 
new group outright. 

As we turn to Maler Miiller and Leisewitz, we are confronted with 
two men who were personal acquaintances of Lessing. The correspond- 
ence with Maler Miiller begins as a result of Lessing’s stay in Mannheim 
between the middle of January and March, 1777, in connection with the 
projected National Theater there. While Lessing was visiting in Heidel- 
berg, Miiller wrote in an attempt to further the negotiations with von 
Hompesch, but Lessing was most pessimistic as to the outcome. Appar- 
ently a later letter was in like vein, but Lessing remained adamant in the 
face of increasing chicanery and refused to adopt a conciliatory attitude." 

There can be no doubt that Lessing regarded Maler Miiller as a friend, 
for he urges the latter not to press Lessing’s cause too greatly in Mann- 
heim, since he might harm his own position there by doing so.” Lessing 
also expresses an interest in whatever Miiller may be writing at present," 


10 Cf. the anecdote related by Waldemar Ocehlke, Lessing und seine Zeit (Miinchen, 
1919), 11, 491-492: ‘Als Seyler auf seinen Reisen als Schauspieldirektor tiber Wolfenbiittel 
kam, um Lessing dort zu besuchen, fand er ihn nicht zu Hause. Am nichsten Morgen suchte 
Lessing ihn im Gasthofe auf, in dem er mit dem dramatischen Dichter Klinger ein Zimmer 
bewohnte. Dieser teilte den Groll des Goethekreises, zog die Bettvorhinge zu und bat Sey- 
ler, zu sagen, er sei nicht da. Lessing fragte diesen, ob er nicht seinen jungen Dichter mit 
sich habe. Auf die Antwort, er sei schon ausgegangen, bedauerte Lessing es sehr und sprach 
mit solcher Warme von der anerkannten Genialitat, die mitten durch alle Exzentrizitaten 
aus seinen Arbeiten hervorleuchte, daf auf einmal die Bettvorhinge sich éffneten und ein 
Kopf erschien, dem Hofrat Lessing einen freundlichen guten Morgen wiinschend. Dieser 
wurde nicht wenig iiber diese Vision froh, nahm den jungen Mann mit in die Bibliothek, 
behielt ihn den ganzen Tag bei sich und zog ihn so an sich, daf er héchst ungern Wolfen- 
biittel wieder verlief.” 

"Cf. LM, xvi, 224-225, 228-229, and especially 237-238. 

12 LM, xvi, 230: “‘Nehmen Sie sich aber nur nicht meiner allzusehr an, mein lieber 
Miiller. Sie méchten sich selbst schaden, wenn Sie ihrem [sic/] Freunde beystehn wollten.” 

18 2M, xvi, 231: “Wenn Sie mir wieder schreiben, so melden Sie mir auch etwas von 
sich; das ist, von Ihren gegenwerdtigen Arbeiten. Das wird mich sicherlich mehr freuen, als 
die ganze alberne Sache, mit der sichnun schon zu lange ein Kopf wie der Ihrige trigt.” 
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and closes his letter in a very friendly vein. His letter to Schwan of 
March 24, 1777, refers to “unser Miiller,” thus giving added testimony as 
to Lessing’s esteem for this poet. By May, 1777, this flurry of corre- 
spondence was over, and there are no further letters preserved. Miiller, 
however, reported to Tieck that during the first years in Rome (1778 and 
1779) he had frequently written Lessing, and only later found out that 
none of these letters had been received. But he did recall particularly a 
letter from Lessing, dated March or April, 1780, telling of his contro- 
versy with Goeze and of his intention of going to France (cf. LM, xvi, 
338). Miiller replied in the autumn by urging Lessing to forget his con- 
troversy and his intention of going to France in order to come to Rome 
and fill the gap left by Winckelmann’s death (LM, xx1, 305). This letter 
was never answered and shortly thereafter Maler Miiller was to learn of 
Lessing’s death. Literarily, nothing has been determined as to Lessing’s 
reaction to Miiller the poet, but Miiller the man was obviously held in 
high esteem by him. 

There is no correspondence between Lessing and Leisewitz because 
the latter (as a student a member of the Géttinger Bund and since 1774 
in Hannover as a lawyer—as much interested in this career as Goethe) 
had come to Braunschweig in November, 1775, for an extended stay, 
perhaps lured by such names as Jersualem, Zachariad, Ebert, Eschenburg, 
Gartner, and Lessing.”® Here he later belonged to the same club as Lessing 
and they saw each other frequently there and elsewhere, which obviated 
the need for correspondence. As early as August, 1774, Leisewitz had 
been working on a tragedy, and the prize offered on February 28, 1775, 
by those now in charge of the Hamburg Theater, Sophie Charlotte 
Ackermann and Friedrich Ludwig Schréder, spurred him on. Klinger’s 
Zwillinge won the prize, but Leisewitz’s Julius von Tarent was printed at 
Easter, 1776, and presented in June of the same year in Berlin, where it 
played to good houses for four performances. Leisewitz went to Berlin 
for the performances and Lessing, whom he had known at the most for 
half a year, gave him letters, all dated June 16, 1776, to take to Ramler, 
Nicolai, Mendelssohn, Johann Jacob Engel, and Karl Lessing, asking 
these men to introduce him further. To Ramler, Lessing notes: ‘However, 
I actually cannot refrain from accompanying him with a few words; 


4 Idem: “Leben Sie wohl und behalten Sie mich lieb. / Der Thrige, Lessing.” 

© Cf. Sdmtliche Schriften von Joh. Anton Leisewitz. Zum erstenmale vollstindig gesam- 
melt und mit einer Lebensbeschreibung des Autors eingeleitet von Dr. Schweiger (Braun- 
schweig: Leibrock, 1838), xii-xviii. Leisewitz moved permanently to Braunschweig in 
January, 1778. It is possible that he had first met Lessing on a visit to Wolfenbiittel in 
1770. Cf. Briefe an seine Braut (Weimar, 1906), pp. viii; Gregor Kutschera von Aichbergen, 
J. A. Leisewits (Vienna, 1876), pp. 21 ff.; Heinrich Schneider, ‘‘Die Entstehungsgeschichte 
von Lessings beiden letzten Prosaschriften,” PM LA, xi (1948), 1238-39. 
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even if it were only to share with you the pleasure which you will surely 
have had, as I did, in such a first play by such a young man” (L¥, 
xviI, 168). To his brother Karl, he writes: ““The man who presents this to 
you is Mr. Leisewitz, or, if you have not yet heard the name, the author 
of Julius von Tarent. You will without doubt have read this play; and, 
if it pleased you as greatly as it did me, it can not be other than a pleasure 
for you to become personally acquainted with its author. Such a young 
man and such a first play are surely worthy of all attention” (LM, xvi, 
170). His letter to Mendelssohn is equally enthusiastic: ‘The man who 
brings this to you is such a fine young man that I would be jealous if he 
brought you from here another address than mine. He has written a 
tragedy which you may not yet have read, but I wish you would, so that 
I might learn whether my judgment coincides with yours. I don’t believe 
that many first plays have ever been better” (LM, xvul, 172). For over 
a year from this date there are no letters to Lessing from Ramler, Men- 
delssohn, or Engel. Nicolai was too busy with his own pursuits to dwel 
on Leisewitz in his letters, and thus the only one to respond to the en- 
thusiastic comments we have cited was Karl. He had not read the play 
because of eye trouble, but his judgment of it on the stage was as follows: 
“It contains much that is good and beautiful. At times, however, the 
language seems too poetic for the subject matter, and the characters are 
not too clearly defined (etwas unbestimmi/). Frequently the action halts, 
frequently it races headlong. Still it is a very fine play, and I haven’ 
come across a better one in several years” (LM, xx1, 109). Karl’s letter 
of August 2, as noted previously, was given to Leisewitz to take to 
Wolfenbiittel. In it, he decries the Zwillinge as ‘“‘Goethianisch’”’ rather 
than “‘Goethisch,” and vastly prefers Julius von Tarent (LM, xx1, 116). 

Certainly there is ample evidence of Lessing’s favorable reaction to 
Leisewitz’s first play. It should be mentioned that Leisewitz was very 
dejected at not winning the Hamburg award. It was a friend of his who 
then had this tragedy printed without the author’s name and without his 
knowledge. According to Eschenburg, Lessing and he ran across it in a 
bookshop at the Easter Fair in Leipsic, and Lessing was delighted with 
it. He thought Goethe was the author, but when Eschenburg expressed 
doubt, Lessing is alleged to have answered: ‘‘So much the better! Then 
there is another genius besides Goethe who can produce the like of this.” 
According to Eschenburg, then, Lessing must not have known Leisewitz 
intimately until after Easter of 1776. But their friendship was immediate 
and lasting. On August 5, 1778, Lessing sends Eschenburg twelve copies 


16 Cf. Leisewitz, Schriften, pp. xx-xxiii. 
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of his theological writings and mentions Schmidt, Ebert, and Leisewitz 
as three who are to have copies (LM, xvutt, 282), and on November 28 
of the same year sends Eschenburg nine Louis d’or to repay the five he 
had borrowed from Leisewitz and the four from Eschenburg (LM, xvit, 
299). These were the two men to whom Lessing turned for financial help 
to give him the needed peace of mind to produce Nathan der Weise. In 
1779 Lessing again writes Eschenburg indicating interest in a historical 
work ascribed to Leisewitz: If it is by him, Lessing wants to read it 
(LM, xvii, 321). And in 1780 another letter to Eschenburg refers to a 
dinner invitation he had extended to Leisewitz and to Eschenburg 
(idem, 344). These citations thus serve to substantiate the picture of 
close and continued intercourse between Leisewitz and Lessing that the 
former recorded in his Tagebticher. 

Gerstenberg is memorable for the fact that his Ugolino has been vari- 
ously considered either the precursor of Sturm und Drang or the first 
Storm and Stress work. It is also memorable that this work came to 
Lessing’s attention at a time when dramatic criticism was his job, and 
he would be most inclined to exercise his critical judgment upon it. It 
is merely a matter of interest to us here that in April, 1759, in Numbers 
31 and 33 of the Briefe, die neueste Literatur betreffend'’ Lessing went 
out of his way to present a selection from Gerstenberg’s Téandeleyen as 
a translation of a newly found Greek MS. He justifies thus deceiving 
the reader by claiming that the reader would not otherwise have been 
interested because ‘“‘Germans are not supposed to do that sort of thing 
well, despite the quantity of their output in this field.””* Lessing insists, 
however, that Gerstenberg’s Tdndeleyen are “‘artige Tiandeleyen; Sie 
werden den Verfasser auf einem ganz eigenen Pfade finden; sie sind eines 
Gresset wiirdig.” He then lists some he does not like, and he is 
quite ruthlessly critica] about these, but his conclusion on Gerstenberg 
is: “Indeed, the author of the Tandeleyen, if this is his first attempt, is a 
genius of great promise.” 

A little over nine years later, in Number 56 of the Briefe antiquarischen 
Inhalts, Lessing again refers to Gerstenberg in print. Using bitterest 
irony, he states that Klotz had set himself up as the head of a tribunal 
of critics of German belles lettres—‘‘under the pretext that he and his 
friends were not satisfied with the various judgments hitherto made of 
works of genius. ... Who is this Mr. Klotz who sets himself up as a 
judge of a Klopstock, and Moses, and Ramler, and Gerstenberg?”’ 


17 April 12 and 19, 1759; LM, vu, 69 ff. 
18 We must remember that these Briefe, die neueste Literatur betreffend were supposedly 
written to a wounded soldier friend. 
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(LM, x, 433). We note that Gerstenberg finds himself here in company 
with Klopstock, whom Lessing had long regarded as a genius (despite 
his dislike of Klopstock’s Lieder), and with two close friends who were 
probably vastly overestimated by the great critic. This final mention of 
Gerstenberg or his works in Lessing’s published writings appeared at 
Michaelmas, 1786, more than a year after he had written Nicolai that 
he had just finished reading Gerstenberg’s U golino. 

Thus we now direct our attention to Lessing’s correspondence which 
may yield more particularized information regarding the critic’s reaction 
to Gerstenberg. It is apparent that Gerstenberg wrote Lessing from 
Copenhagen in the summer of 1767, sending him a copy of Ugolino and 
asking his critical judgment of it. (LM, x1x, 224, n. 6) On August 4, 
Lessing writes Nicolai and discusses the two new tragedies he has been 
reading: Klopstock’s Hermanns Schlacht and Gerstenberg’s Ugolino. 
The latter he characterizes as follows: ‘‘There is a good deal of art in it 
and one senses that the poet has been nourished on the spirit of Shakes- 
peare” (ZM, xvi, 234). He regrets, however, that the German theater 
has not been enriched at all by these two tragedies, for it seems scarcely 
possible that they can appear on the stage.”° Nicolai had not received 
his letter six months later, and Lessing did not answer Gerstenberg’s 
until the latter had written a second time (LM, xvit, 243; xrx, 245). 
Then Lessing does write Gerstenberg a very lengthy letter on Ugolino: 
the drama had pleased him very much and had impressed him with the 
genius of the author who had chosen a seemingly non-dramatic subject 
and yet had overcome difficulties that would have brought Lessing to 
despair (LM, xvii, 244-249). 

Gerstenberg, however, had asked for a critical reaction, and he gets 
one: in no other tragedy had Lessing’s pity become burdensome to him 
and ceased to be pity, being transformed into an entirely painful sensa- 
tion. In fact, he only read it through to satisfy his desire to know by what 
means the author would reach his conclusion. Glad as he was to have 
read it once for the purpose of giving himself to the illusion (Taéuschung), 
he would not care to repeat the experience. And why? Because all of the 
characters suffer, most of them completely innocently. And if Gersten- 
berg says that this is true of his source, Lessing will answer: “No. In 
Dante we hear the story as something that has already happened; in 


19 Nicolai refers to this in a letter to Lessing, Feb. 24, 1768, and mentions specifically 
Lessing’s defense of his ‘‘friends, Ramler, Klopstock, and Gerstenberg.” Cf. LM, xrx, 247. 

20 Lessing was wrong about this, as he was later regarding his own Nathan. Cf. Hermann 
Dollinger, Die dramatische Handlung in Klopstocks ‘‘Der Tod Adams” und Gerstenbergs 
“Ugolino,” Bausteine sur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Halle: Niemeyer, 1930), xxrx, 
11. 
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Gerstenberg we see it as in the process of happening. . . . The difference 
in genre is the nub of the matter here.” Thus Lessing, as in Laokoon for 
the verbal and plastic arts, and also for the epic and the drama in his 
“Briefwechesl mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai iiber das Trauerspiel,”’ 
tries to delimit the spheres of the various types of art. Likewise, the end- 
ing of Ugolino does not appeal to him: As a man of reason he sees why 
Ugolino must await his fate, trusting in providence and risking apparent- 
ly sure starvation, rather than to take matters into his own hands. If 
Lessing had been in the cell with Ugolino, he surely would have counseled 
patience. ‘‘But onstage,” Lessing says, “I can hardly wait for the moment 
when he finally makes the decision to end his martyrdom, and mine, in 
the quickest and best way.” Here Lessing breaks off his critique—we may 
note that the ending was changed forty-seven years later to conform to 
this suggestion”"—and closes by assuring Gerstenberg that this work will 
forever remain a work of great and extraordinary beauty. He has made 
the arrangements for printing it himself and promises that it will appear 
some time after Easter (1768). 

Gerstenberg’s lengthy reply (LM, xix, 252-257) rejects the suicide 
motif, convinced that it would ruin the play, for he had wished starvation 
to be the leitmotif. And so he revises the manuscript-ending by allowing 
Ugolino to reach the point of desperation and then, remembering the 
example of his poisoned wife and starved children, as well as his religion, 
to forsake the idea of suicide and to await death by starvation stoically. 
This was the version printed by Lessing and Bode for the first edition. 
Gerstenberg defends himself against Lessing’s charge that the guilt of 
the main character is not contained within the play itself by pleading his 
observance of the unities and his aversion to long-winded passages. 
He thinks he has included all that is essential in the play. Still he must 
agree that most readers and even more spectators will sense this dis- 
proportion between the guilt and the suffering, but he feels it really should 
be that way: If we really feel our misfortune, it will seem far too great, 
both to us and to the spectators. 

Lessing apparently never wrote Gerstenberg again—at least we have 
no records of further correspondence. But he did send him the Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie, the Briefe antiquarischen Inhalis, and Wie die Alten 
den Tod gebildet around Michaelmas, 1769, and Gerstenberg made two 
rough drafts for an answer, both in sentimental vein, hoping that he 
might now have the title of ‘‘one of Lessing’s friends” (LM, x1x, 332- 
334). All other references in the correspondence are too minor to mention 
(LM, xvu, 264; x1x, 271, 350), except Gleim’s report of the enthusiastic 


™ Cf. Montague Jacobs, Gerstenbergs Ugolino. Ein Vorléufer des Geniedramas, Berliner 
Beitrige sur germanischen und romanischen Philologie (Berlin: Ebering, 1898), x1v, 48-S1. 
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reception of Ugolino on the Berlin stage (LM, x1x, 331), which shows 
Lessing’s error of judgment here as to what might be presented onstage, 
as he was later to fall into the same error regarding his own Nathan der 
Weise. 

This leaves of the Storm and Stress dramatists only Goethe to be 
considered. At the outset we have to note Eschenburg’s statement that 
Lessing claimed if Julius von Tareni were not Goethe’s, “so much the 
better! Then there is another genius besides Goethe who can produce the 
like of this.” This dates from Easter, 1776, and is confirmed in a way by 
Karl Lessing’s use of the adjective ““Goethianisch” to censure Klinger’s 
Zwillinge, while his distinction between that adjective and “Goethisch” 
removes the onus from the latter term (LM, xx1, 116. August 2, 1776). 
That is, of course, no positive proof that Lessing would accept Karl’s 
distinction between these two terms. However, we have further proof 
that Lessing did consider Goethe a genius at this period from a letter 
to Wieland on February 8, 1775, responding to Wieland’s invitation to 
contribute to the Teutscher Merkur (LM, xxt, 55; xvi, 129; xxu, 
303), although he expressly states that he does not care to tread the path 
of the current geniuses. He asks Wieland what sort of contribution he 
could send in: “‘Arbeiten des Genies? Alles Genie haben itzt gewisse 
Leute in Beschlag genommen, mit welchen ich mich nicht gern auf einem 
Wege michte finden lassen.’”’ He adds, however, that he had been think- 
ing of sending in his “eignen Grillen . . . iiber die Alceste des Euripides; 
auf Veranlassung des eben so albernen als hamischen Angriffs von 
Gothen. Aber nicht wahr, es ist eben so gut, da ich das Ding zuriickbe- 
halten? Der Kerl ist ein Genie, aber ein Genie ist ein schlechter Nachbar: 
sagt Nicolai sehr gut in seinem, wo nicht bessern, doch kliigern Wer- 
ther.” Goethe wrote his Gétter, Helden und Wieland in late September 
or early October, 1773, and Lenz had it printed on subscription in March, 
1774. Lessing knew of it already by the next month (LM, xvut, 109), 
and Karl Lessing had read it by May and thought there was something 
to be said for Goethe’s side of the case. We have no way of knowing what 
Lessing might have written about Goethe’s farce, but that it would not 
have been favorable is a foregone conclusion from the terms he applies 

* Max Morris, Der junge Goethe (Leipzig: Insel, 1909 ff.), v1, 319, aptly summarizes the 
relation of Goethe to Wieland thus: ‘‘Goethes allmahliche Lésung von Wieland, den er in 
seiner anakreontischen Zeit als ein hohes Muster verehrt hatte, vollendet sich in dieser 
kiinstlerischen Explosion (i.e., Gétter, Helden und Wieland). Dem Erscheinen des Teutschen 
Merkur hatte er noch mit Interesse und Erwartung entgegengesehen, und nun brachten die 
ersten Hefte im wesentlichen nur Georg Jacobis gricisierende Niedlichkeit und von Wie- 
land lehrhafte Zensuren iiber andere und eine selbstgefillige Vergleichung seiner eben er- 
schienenen ‘Alceste’ mit dem Drama des Euripides.” The reader will readily note that a 
pejorative aspect has crept into Lessing’s use of the word Genie. 
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to it (albern and hdmisch) and from his respect and friendship for Wieland, 
which tended to increase as the years passed. The most we can say is that 
Lessing considered Goethe a genius whom he felt to be on a different 
literary path, and that he failed to attack him or his work. And this latter 
fact is especially noteworthy, for Lessing never hesitated earlier or later 
to be merciless with the works of geniuses, or to lower himself to stop the 
damage being done to German letters by second-raters.™ 

Turning to the drama, Géiz von Berlichingen is hailed with no enthusi- 
asm by Lessing. Still, he was so deeply interested in it that he started to 
read it on February 1, 1774, and uses this fact as an apology for not hav- 
ing read his brother’s comedies yet (LM, xvi, 102).% On April 27 Karl 
wrote that a shortened version of Gétz had been performed by the Koch 
troupe with great success (LM, xx1, 22 ff.). Then Karl turns to the play 
itself: he says Goethe merely wanted to show that even Shakespearean 
dramas can be made in our day. We cannot deny that he has accom- 
plished much—except that he has lost the “unity of interest’”’ with the 
two plots (i.e., of Gétz and of Weislingen). But, to Karl Lessing, Goethe 
has the advantage even over Shakespeare in depicting fully the customs 
of the era concerned, whereas Shakespeare pictured merely the customs 
of his own age in all his plays. He doubts, however, that Goethe will 
receive as hearty thanks for his scholarship as Shakespeare received for 
his ignorance. 

This lengthy letter of Karl’s gave Lessing ample opportunity to air his 
own views on Gétz, but he contented himself with a few lines: “Daf 
Gétz von Berlichingen grofen Beyfall in Berlin gefunden, ist, fiirchte 
ich, weder zur Ehre des Verfassers, noch zur Ehre Berlins. Meil [who 
made the sketches for the costumes] hat ohne Zweife] den gréften Theil 
daran. Denn eine Stadt, die kahlen Ténen nachlauft, kann auch hiibschen 
Kleidern nachlaufen” (ZM, xvi, 109. April 30, 1774). Whether he means 
to condemn Géiz as a mere costume play, or Berlin for so regarding it, 
remains uncertain. 

Along with a copy of Goethe’s Werther, in October, 1774, Eschenburg 
sent Lessing the Giessen Professor Christian Heinrich Schmid’s en- 
thusiastic Abhandlung iiber Gétz von Berlichingen (LM, xxt, 42, n. 1).* 


% Goethe, too, shows the same hesitancy to attack Lessing as early as Feb. 14, 1769, ina 
letter to Oeser: “Lessing! Lessing! wenn er nicht Lessing wire, ich méchte was sagen. 
Schreiben mag ich nicht wider ihn, er ist ein Eroberer” etc. DjG, 1, 328, Letter no. 53. 

* Karl had recommended it to him enthusiastically as a Shakespearean play. Cf. his 
letter of Oct. 21, 1773, in LM, xx, 286. 

% Cf. a review of Schmid’s Uber Gots von Berlichingen. Eine dramaturgische Abhandlung 
in J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1883 ff.), 1, 59-60. It will be 
remembered that it was Schmid who took over the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anseigen at the 
beginning of 1773 when Goethe e¢ al. withdrew from this venture. 
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Lessing still says nothing regarding the play itself, but expresses his 
dissatisfaction with Schmid’s treatise as follows: “Das Ding iiber Gétz 
von Ber[lichingen] ist Wisiwaschi” (LM, xvutt, 116). This definitely does 
not refer to Géiz itself as Oehlke erroneously states (11, 223). On Novem- 
ber 11, 1774, he writes Karl: 


Schwerlich werde ich Dir auf das viel zu antworten haben, was Du mir von ge- 
lehrten oder theatralischen Vorurtheilen geschrieben. Ich bin meistentheils 
Deiner Meynung. Die letzteren haben laingst aufgehért, mich zu interessieren, 
und nicht selten gereichen sie mir zu dem dufersten Ekel. Recht gut; sonst liefe 
ich wirklich Gefahr, tiber das theatralische Unwesen (denn wahrlich fangt es nun 
an in dieses auszuarten) argerlich zu werden, und mit Gothen, trotz seinem Genie, 
worauf er so pocht, auzubinden. / Aber davor bewahre mich ja der Himmel! 
Lieber wollte ich mit den Theologen eine kleine Komédie machen, wenn ich Ko- 
midie brauchte. 


Karl really urges him on in his answer (LM, xxi, 45. November 26, 
1774): ‘Warum Du nicht mit Géthen einmal anbinden willst, sehe ich 
nicht ein. Das Theatralische ist Dir zum Ekel geworden? Betrachte es 
als etwas Kritisches.” But again, as in the case of Gétter, Helden und 
Wieland, Lessing keeps his peace and does not attack Goethe publicly— 
or to anyone except Wieland and Karl. Despite the fact that Karl refers 
to Goethe in three subsequent letters (LM, xx1, 104, 110, 116), even 
stating in one of them that ‘‘Goethe argert mich nicht, aber sein Nachah- 
mer [i.e., Lenz’s (sic!) Neue Arria],’’ Lessing never again refers to Goethe 
in his correspondence, very likely mindful of the advice he later gave Kar! 
(LM, xvut, 171. June 16, 1776): “Deine Kritik iiber die neue Arria ist 
recht gut. Aber, wenn ich Dir rathen soll, gieb Dich nicht mehr mit 
diesen Leuten ab. Sie wollen nun nicht anders.’”’ One could not, I sup- 
pose, fail to insert the quip that was found in Lessing’s Nachla& regarding 
the historical drama of the 1770’s: “Er fiillt Darme mit Sand und ver- 
kauft sie fiir Stricke. Wer? Etwa der Dichter, der den Lebenslauf eines 
Mannes in Dialogen bringt, und das Ding fiir Drama ausschreibt.” 
This may well refer to Goethe’s Gétz, but it adds nothing to what has 
already been gleaned. Karl liked Gétz and, considering it Shakespearean, 
wrote his brother two lengthy letters on it, thus giving him every op- 
portunity for answer. Obviously, Gétz was one of the dramas, if not the 
one drama, of Storm and Stress which held no appeal for Lessing. 

In October of 1774 Eschenburg had loaned Lessing Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. Lessing sends the book back on October 26, together 
with a quite thorough-going commentary on his reaction to this novel 
(LM, xvut, 115 ff.). First of all, his letter emphasizes how much he en- 
joyed this work: “A thousand thanks for the joy you gave me by sending 
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me Goethe’s novel. I am sending it back a day early so that others may 
have this pleasure the sooner the better.” 

But, having testified as to his own pleasure, as far as reading Werther 
is concerned, and having intimated that universal pleasure will be found 
in the reading of this novel, immediately doubts begin to assail Lessing. 
We can almost see his mind at work: Should not any and every genre of 
art better us? Should not pleasure be combined with utility? And thus he 
starts on the theme of wility: “However, if such a warm product is not 
to cause more harm than good, don’t you think it should have to have a 
short, cold epilogue added? A few hints at the end as to how Werther 
came to have such an adventurous character; how another youth, en- 
dowed by nature with similar tendencies, would have to be on his guard 
against it. For such a person might easily mistake the poetic truth for 
moral truth and believe that a character, who engages our sympathy so 
strongly, must have been good” (LM, xviu, 116). Thus Lessing viewed 
Werther as proper reading for those who were mature enough or sufficient- 
ly perfected not to be misled by the poetic truth. He was accordingly not 
anti-Werther per se, but he feared the effect it might produce on certain 
readers. 

It is interesting to note that in the United States, with the advent of 
a more realistic generation, the reaction to Werther was much the same 
as Lessing’s.”* They would have agreed entirely with Lessing’s final word 
on Werther: ‘Hence, dear Goethe, one more brief chapter as a conclusion; 
and the more cynical, the better!’’ Here, at least, Lessing grants full 
justice to Goethe by admitting that he has enjoyed this novel immensely, 
that it has great poetic beauty, and that the character of Werther en- 
gages our sympathies deeply. This is further substantiated by his refer- 
ence to Nicolai’s parody as a “‘saner, if not a better, Werther” (LM, 
xxi, 303). On the other hand Lessing felt a short cynical chapter at the 
end, tacked on, we must suppose, in the manner of ‘‘hec fabula docet,” 
would have saved the moral truth. And, further, he did not concede 
that Werther was essentially good anyway, despite the tug this unfor- 
tunate young man could exert on human heartstrings. Indeed, Lessing 
goes further to assert that if Jerusalem had committed suicide as a result 
of such a state of mind, he would almost be forced to despise him.” 


% Cf. S. H. Goodnight, German Literature in American Magazines prior to 1846 (Madi- 
son, 1907), and Orie W. Long, ‘‘Werther in America,” in Studies in Honor of John Albrecht 
Walz (Lancaster, Pa., 1941). 

7 Weif®e’s letters of May, 1775, brought to my attention by Professor Wilkie, note 
Lessing’s antipathy to Werther and indicate that the Jerusalem element was one of the main 
causes. Cf. Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, 1x, 487, 491. We must note, however, that any 
aversion on the part of Lessing toward ‘‘Géthisiren und Lenzisiren” would obviously be 
pleasing to Weiffe at this time. Cf. AfNS, txxrx, 209. 
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And then Lessing appeals to the ancients: ‘‘Would a Greek or Roman 
youth ever have taken his life in that way and for such a reason?” His 
subsequent remarks show that in his mind love is not a worthy motive 
for a man to commit suicide. And we recall that none of Lessing’s char- 
acters, male or female, do so. Miss Sara is poisoned by a jealous rival, 
and it is her murder which leads Mellefont to suicide; Emilia requests 
her father to take her life to save her virtue, while Prince Hettore stands 
rather foolishly by—the banishment of Marinelli is all he can think of 
at such a time; and Philotas destroys himself with due premeditation 
to gain political advantage for his father. Even so, it is possible that in 
1755 Lessing might have sensed the kinship between Mellefont and 
Werther at the end of the respective works. But we also recall his reaction 
to Klopstock’s adoration of the gentler sex: “‘What audacity to ask God 
so earnestly for a woman.” Certainly, in 1774, Lessing is little of the 
humanist when he asserts: ‘“Solche kleingrofe, verachtlich schatzbare 
Originale hervorzubringen, war nur der christlichen Erziehung vorbe- 
halten, die ein kérperliches Bediirfni® so schén in eine geistige Vollkom- 
menheit zu verwandeln wei” (LM, xvi, 116). Even the sober Nicolai, 
in writing Lessing, was willing to grant Werther ‘‘a splendid style and . . . 
a dazzling character for a novel,’ but he saw in it some false principles 
which emerged from a shallow philosophy (LM, xx1, 52). In fact, as 
Martin Sommerfeld has shown,?* Werther, as a work of art, was very 
highly regarded by Nicolai despite his parody, Werthers Freuden. It was 
the same with Lessing who even went so far as to sketch Act 1, Scene 1, 
of what was apparently intended to be a hilarious Werther, der bessere 
(LM, 11, 472 ff.), or at least a satirical version (despite his claim that it 
was Lachen rather than Verlachen that bettered us?). 

One further piece of evidence, even though it may not be taken at 
full vaiue because of the lapse of time between the incident and the 
narration of it, and likewise because of the ready powers of imagination 
of the writer, is contained in a letter of March 20, 1797, from Sara von 
Grotthus to Goethe.”® In this letter, Sara von Grotthus tells some of her 


°8 Nicolai und der Sturm und Drang (Halle: Niemeyer, 1921), pp. 248-249. 

2° Goethe Jahrbuch, hrsg. v. Ludwig Geiger, xrv (1893), pp. 50 ff. The ““Anmerkungen des 
Herausgebers,”’ pp. 95 ff., bring abundant evidence as to the respect which Goethe had for 
these two sisters, Marianne von Eyenberg and Sara von Grotthus, whom he had met at 
Carlsbad. Née Meyer, the latter at the age of barely fifteen entered an unhappy marriage, 
and later, in 1797, married von Grotthus. The sisters belonged to the Berlin group which, 
largely through social mediums, fought the anti-Goethe sentiment of this city which lasted 
into the nineties. Sara von Grotthus claims close acquaintance with Mendelssohn, Nicolai, 
and Lessing. Goethe had presented her with a ring. Her letter of October 14, 1796 (GJ, 
xiv, 46 ff.), which accompanied a vest Sara had made for Goethe, paraphrases Lessing’s 
ring parable in Nathan der Weise, claiming for her handiwork a secret power which forces 
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past, and adds the following quotation to her vow that she is telling the 
- absolute truth in each syllable of her narration: 


To dear bought wisdom give the credit due 
And believe for once a woman tells you true. 


She then proceeds to tell how, when she was thirteen, a young man had 
sent her Die Leiden des jungen Werthers which she sent back to him with 
a thousand underlined passages accompanied by a very glowing letter. 
- Her father intercepted the book and letter, and Mendelssohn, who was 
her mentor, reproached her bitterly and, after reading her the text on 
each of the underscored passages, tossed the book out of the window. 
During a period of illness which followed this emotional disturbance, 
Lessing came to Berlin for a visit. She claims Lessing had always loved 
her paternally and had sought to instruct her. Startled at her pallor, he 
asked and learned the cause of her suffering. She says he was indignant 
at Mendelssohn, bought her another copy of Werther, and told her his 
thoughts on the novel.*® She then quotes Lessing directly as follows: 
“One day, I know, you will feel what a genius Goethe is. I have always 
said that I would give ten years of my life if Sterne’s life could have 
been lengthened by one year, but Goethe consoles me somewhat over 
this loss. . . . ** One thing I regret, namely that poor Jerusalem will be 
more frequently reminded of the loss of his son as a result of this master- 
piece** because a great number of fools believe that young Jersualem was 
like that” (GJ, xvi, 51 ff.). She adds that Lessing nearly broke with 
Mendelssohn over this episode, and claims that the latter had but little 
influence with Lessing anyway. 

What is reported here, with due allowance for over-enthusiasm, is in 
effect supporting testimony to the letter Lessing wrote Eschenburg. He 
fully recognized the genius of the author and the excellence of the novel, 
but regretted the depiction of young Jerusalem and, as noted previously, 
feared the effect of the work upon certain readers. 

One remaining Lessing-Goethe item arose from the visit of Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi in Wolfenbiittel July 5-7, 1780. On the morning of July 





the recipient to think kindly of her “‘wann Sie in dieser Zuversicht sie tragen”’ (italics hers). 
Goethe, it should be noted, sent the sisters his works in advance of publication, a favor 
which testifies as to his respect for them mentally as well as personally. 

% She also alleges Lessing offered her his protection in case she wished to marry the young 
man, but her passion had cooled by then. GJ, xrv, 51. 

“ The ellipsis reads as follows: ‘ich kann das Gewiische von Verderben, Schwirmerei 
u. 8. w., gar nicht héren, elendes Rasonnement, malt fiir Eure Kleisterpuppen lauter Gran- 
disone, damit sie nicht am Feuer der Empfindung springen, soll man denn gar nicht fiir 
Menschen schreiben, weil Narren narrisch sind?” GJ, x1v, 52. 

® The original reads, probably erroneously, ‘durch diese Meisterwerke.” 
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6 Jacobi gave Lessing Goethe’s poem Prometheus to read.* Four years 
after Lessing’s death, Jacobi published the conversation which allegedly 
followed the reading of this poem of Goethe’s, and claimed Lessing to be 
a confirmed Spinozist in Uber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen an den 
Herrn Moses Mendelssohn. This drew immediate fire from Mendelssohn 
in Moses Mendelssohn an die Freunde Lessings, vin Anhang zu Herrn 
Jacobis Briefwechsel iiber die Lehre des Spinoza.** We are not concerned 
here with the famous battle over Lessing’s relation to Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy, but merely with his reaction to a work of Goethe’s. After reading 
the Prometheus, Lessing, so Jacobi reports, handed it back with the 
words: “That does not offend me; I have had that for a long time at first 
hand.” Lessing hastened to assure Jacobi that this did not mean he had 
ever seen the poem before, but that he liked it. To Jacobi’s reply: “! 
like it, too, in a way; otherwise I shouldn’t have shown it to you,” 
Lessing answered: “But I mean in a different way. ...The point of 
view of the poem is my own.... The orthodox concepts of the All- 
mighty no longer satisfy me; They are not congenial to me. ‘Ev xa 
rav! I know nothing else. And this poem points in that direction too, and 
I must confess that I like it very much. ” 

The rest of this conversation concerns Spinoza and Lessing rather 
than Goethe. Obviously, however, he read Goethe’s Prometheus with 
sufficient care and understanding to detect at once the flavor of Spino- 
zism, and we thus have added evidence that Lessing did not look on works 
of Goethe with a jaundiced eye merely because they were Goethe's. 
Here, as elsewhere, we find an impartial critical reaction based on Les- 
sing’s own critical ideas. 

In attempting to assess Lessing’s attitude toward the men and works of 
the new generation known as Storm and Stress, we must be at pains to 
remember that, except for Ugolino, these newer works were brought to 
his attention over a relatively short period (1774-77). Previously and sub- 
sequently Lessing wished to be considered as having forsaken the field of 


* Goethe had finished two acts of Prometheus by October, 1773, as is testified by Schén- 
born’s letter to Gerstenberg of Oct. 12, 1773. Later, after he had become friendly with the 
Jacobis, he sent Fritz Jacobi the MS of Prometheus, by now fused into more lyrical than 
dramatic form. Fritz Jacobi not only read it to Lessing, but then published it in the course 
of his quarrel with Mendelssohn on Lessing’s relation to Spinoza’s philosophy. It was finally 
taken up into Goethe’s Works in 1788. Cf. Morris, rv, 35 ff., and notes thereto; Bielschow- 
sky, Goethe. Sein Leben und seine Werke (Munich: Beck, 1909), 1, 251; and Clarence Willis 
Eastman, Goethe’s Poems (New York: Crofts, 1941), pp. 135-136. 

* This reply was published posthumously, for Mendelssohn caught a severe cold taking 
his MS to the printer (Vo&) in person and never recovered. Thus Mendelssohn may, in a 
measure, be said to have cost himself his life in defense of his friend Lessing. Cf. Oehlke, 1, 
475 ff., for extensive citations from Jacobi’s report of his conversation with Lessing. 
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contemporary German literature and, above all, contemporary German 
drama. Gerstenberg’s dramatic precursor of Storm and Stress naturally 
came to Lessing’s attention first, and he was responsible both for the 
change in the ending and the final publication of the work, despite the 
fact that he felt it to be too full of suffering to suit his taste. Also, it should 
be noted, although he is not treated here, that Herder spent a couple of 
happy weeks with Lessing just before the end of the Hamburg period. 

Then there is a long lapse of time before Goethe looms on the horizon 
early in 1774 with his Gétter, Helden und Wieland. By this time Lessing 
had become an unreserved admirer of Wieland, had defended the latter’s 
Shakespeare translation, and had called Agathon the ‘“‘work of the cen- 
tury.” If Goethe had actually wished to alienate Lessing, he could 
scarcely have chosen a better vehicle than his satire on Wieland. Lessing 
felt impelled to clear the atmosphere with a rejoinder, but thought better 
of it. Then came Gétz von Berlichingen, heralded enthusiastically and 
correctly by Karl Lessing as a Shakespearean tragedy. Goethe had not 
called it a tragedy, however—probably to avoid the criticisms that a 
Lessing might have if he chose this designation—but contented himself 
with the more general term “drama.” Again Lessing acknowledges that 
Goethe is a “Genie,” but again he feels impelled to come to grips with 
him publicly—and once more he restrains himself. When Werther ap- 
pears, however, Lessing is thrilled. Whereas he had failed to see the 
Shakespearean element in Gétz, he apparently saw shades of Samuel 
Richardson in Goethe’s novel which likewise adopted the epistolatory 
form in order better to portray the psychological processes of the main 
character. Still Lessing missed here the moral sentiment and the utility 
of a Richardson. He feared the ordinary reader might not be able to 
distinguish between the poetic truth that Werther presents and repre- 
sents, and the realistic truth according to which our lives must be guided. 
The more he thought about it, the less he thought of love as a motivation 
for a young man’s suicide, and his final word on Werther is a plea for a 
short, cynical epilogue that will dispel the clouds of poetic truth that have 
gathered over the reader. His Werther, der bessere has that intent. Thus, 
within the single year of 1774, Goethe passes across Lessing’s horizon. 
Obviously a certain antipathy seizes Lessing when he contemplates 
Goethe’s works. And yet he readily acknowledges the latter’s genius and 
refrains from any adverse criticism except to his brother and to Wieland 
and Eschenburg. 

Again there is a hiatus of approximately a year and a half before other 
members of the new generation come under his scrutiny. In a large meas- 
ure these were brought to his attention by friends, and again the duration 
of his interest is not long. The period from June 1776 to May 1777 in- 
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cludes all the data we have from Lessing’s pen regarding Lenz, Klinger, 
Wagner, and Maler Miiller. Leisewitz had crossed his path only a few 
months earlier when he came to Braunschweig temporarily. Their per- 
sonal relations were most cordial and there is no doubt that Lessing 
liked Julius von Tarent very much. Since this was the first and last spark 
of Storm and Stress that flared up in Leisewitz, their subsequent friend- 
ship is not indicative of Lessing’s attitude toward the new movement as 
a whole. That he preferred Julius von Tarent to Die Zwillinge is obvious. 
But, despite an initial antipathy to Klinger, Lessing apparently con- 
sidered Die Zwillinge a good piece of work, or, if not, as a result of 
Klinger’s visit to Wolfenbiittel in April, 1777, finally became favorably 
disposed toward him. 

The relations between Lessing and Maler Miiller were purely personal. 
Miiller did his best to aid Lessing in the Mannheim venture, and Lessing 
called Miiller his friend—a term he used most sparingly. It is thus safe to 
say that Lessing was not influenced by the fact that a man was, in one 
way or another, allied with the new movement. Lessing’s personal rela- 
tions with Gerstenberg, Leisewitz, and Klinger, as well as with Maler 
Miiller, are thus ample evidence that he did not condemn the authors of 
Storm and Stress per se and in foto. 

Die Kindermérderin was another one of the newer dramas that Lessing 
seems to have liked—so much so that he regretted the loss of Act 1 (the 
seduction) in the stage version his brother Karl had prepared. To say 
that Lessing’s “zuriickhaltender Urteil iiber die Bearbeitung zeugt von 
entschiedener Anerkennung fiir das Talent des Verfassers’’®* may be too 
strong a statement on the evidence we have. Still, since both brothers 
ascribed Die Kindermérderin to Lenz, and G. E. Lessing on the basis of 
this drama rates Lenz above Klinger (whose Zwillinge he already knew), 
this tragedy achieves a high rating on Lessing’s scale. 

The reaction to Lenz is worthless to us because the only two works 
Lessing discusses as his were not by him at all. It may be that Lessing 
had some valid knowledge of Lenz’s work which led to his high esteem 
of this author. On the other hand, it is possibly merely a case of mistaken 
identity due to the passion for anonymity that was characteristic of the 
Storm and Stress dramatists. 

As a result of our investigation, certain facts seem evident: Lessing 
had no antipathy toward the new movement as such. His method of 
approach to the works of these authors was what any student of Lessing 


% Erich Schmidt, p. ix, of his introduction to the reprint of Wagner’s Kindermérderin, No 
12 of Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts (Heilbronn: Henninger, 
1883). Cf. also E. Schmidt, Heinrich Leopold Wagner. Goethes Jugendgenosse, 2nd ed. (Jena: 
Fromann, 1879). 
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might normally expect. He viewed each work as a separate problem and 
dealt with it accordingly. There are more favorable than unfavorable 
comments on the Storm and Stress authors and works he mentions in his 
writings. Three stages emerge in Lessing’s attitude toward Storm and 
Stress. The first concerns only Gerstenberg whose Ugolino was furthered 
by him in the Hamburg period and, except toward the excess of suffering 
in this tragedy, is wholly favorable. The second period is the year 1774 
and concerns Goethe alone. This is the only time that Lessing shows an 
inclination to view the new developments in tragedy as a whole, i.e., as a 
literary school. If he were still interested in the theater, he says, he might 
be in danger of becoming angry at the current theatrical monstrosity 
which is beginning to emerge. In the final period of 1776-77 Lessing has 
ceased to regard these younger writers as a literary movement and is 
content to evaluate their works one by one as they are brought to his 
attention, and most of this latter group elicit comment from him which 
can not well be classified as unfavorable. 

After mid-1777 Lessing shows no further interest in the authors who 
belong to the new generation. Indeed, except for an Indian summer in 
the 1780’s, represented by Schiller alone, Storm and Stress had practical- 
ly spent its force. With this exception, then, we have been able to adduce 
sufficient evidence to determine Lessing’s attitude toward Storm and 
Stress from its beginning to the time of its full flowering. This evidence 
does not tend to show Lessing in the réle of an embittered dramatist and 
critic who sees the work of his lifetime undone. On the contrary, the works 
of the new period are considered by him with as much sympathy and 
understanding as could be mustered by any person who had practically 
divorced himself from the field of contemporary literature, especially 
contemporary drama. In short, if a literary revolution did take place 
before Lessing’s eyes, he certainly failed to observe it.* 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle 5 


%* This paper was read in part before the Germanic Section of the Modern Language 
Association of America at Stanford University, September 8, 1949. 





NOTES ON THE SOURCES AND THE AUTOGRAPH 
MANUSCRIPT OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 
EL PRINCIPE DESPENADO 


By Henry W. Hoce 


I. THE MANUSCRIPT 


HE autograph MS. of El principe despetado was signed in Madrid 

November 27, 1602.1 Noteworthy features of the MS. are the great 
amount of marginal annotation to be found thereon, and the numerous 
passages which have been boxed off or otherwise marked for omission. 
Such indications almost certainly do not proceed from the pen of Lope, 
but are rather the rehearsal notations of some autor who wished to ab- 
breviate the play, omit certain characters from the cast, or otherwise 
adapt it for presentation on the stage. In no case does the cancellation of 
a passage give evidence of being prompted by esthetic motives. In all, 
some thirty-one passages have been bracketed, comprising 332 verses. 
It is not usual to find such extensive tampering in Lope’s autograph 
comedias; there is an equal abundance, however, in the autograph of 
El cuerdo loco, which Lope wrote in the same year as the Principe 
despeniado and which, as we shall see, very probably figured with it in the 
repertory of the Pedro de Valdés-Antonio de Granados troupe.” 


Lope’s initials and signature in this autograph appear several times 
with the letter M affixed thereto; several editors of Lope’s MSS of this 
period have noted and commented this practice. It is, of course, the 
reflection of a popular epistolary gallantry of the period, and a custom 
which Lope himself has described in a scene from one of his comedias.' 


1 It is composed of 55 folios, inclusive of two facing the partial repartos of Acts u and 1m, 
which are blank save for a crude design executed on the verso of each. This is not the cibo- 
rium found on later MSS; for these, see W. L. Fichter, ‘“New Aids for Dating the Undated 
Autographs of Lope de Vega’s Plays,” HR, rx (1941), 79-84; and Fichter, ed. Lope’s E/ 
sembrar en buena tierra (New York, 1944), pp. 1-2. Insofar as I have been able to determine, 
no other Lope MS bears this design: it consists of a circle above two horizontal flourishes 
joined by a lightly drawn curved diagonal from the upper left to the lower right. 

? See Francisco de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre 
(Madrid, 1935), pp. lxix-Ixx and 71-76 (doc. 129), as quoted below. 

* Floriano, in El démine Lucas, is teaching Lucrecia to write; she attempts to write her 
own name, and accidentally forms an F: 

[Floriano] Deja esa letra y después 
comienza, por vida mfa, 
porque es uso, en corte usado 
cuando la carta se firma 
poner antes de la firma 
la letra del nombre amado. —E/ démine Lucas, BAE xxiv, 53a 
Julio Monreal, Cuadros viejos (Madrid, 1878), p. 196, stated that the custom still obtained 
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The M stands for Micaela (de Lujan), for whom Lope’s passion during 
this period of his life can scarcely be exaggerated. The possible references 
to her found in the verses of El principe despetado will be discussed 
below.‘ 

There has been considerable bibliographical confusion concerning the 
MS. of El principe despefiado. Antonio Paz y Melia, in the 1899 edition 
of his Catdlogo, stated that the play was No. 2726 in the collection of the 
Biblioteca Nacional; the first and last verses quoted as a portion of the 
Paz y Melia entry, however, were those of Lope’s La corona merecida, 
a play not listed in the edition of the Catdlogo cited.5 In the latest re- 
vision of Paz y Melia’s work the title El principe despefiado is omitted, 
and La corona merecida is properly listed, with this remark: ‘‘Autégrafa; 
56 hojas 4.° Las tres primeras contienen las licencias para representar 
El principe despetiado, fechadas en Valladolid . . . y pertenecen al ejemp- 
lar que posee la Academia Espafiola. Pasta. (S. de O.).”* H. A. Rennert 
reported the MS. as in the Biblioteca Nacional, and in the same volume 
stated that it was “‘in the Condesa de Torre-Isabel’s Collection.’’? This 
incor tency is repeated in Américo Castro’s translation of the Rennert 
work, the error is later corrected by an enmienda, where we are told that 
the MS. is actually in the possession of the Academia Espafiola.* The 
confusion concerning the location of the MS. was heightened by varying 
reports of personal owners. We recall that Rennert had indicated the 
Condesa de Torre-Isabel; M. Menéndez y Pelayo in his edition of the 
play had made a similar statement.® Perhaps the most accurate and suc- 
cinct account of the recent history of the autograph is the following: *‘La 
tragedia autégrafa de El principe des peviado habia sido de don Salustiano 
Olézaga, quien lo regalé en 1849 a su amigo don Angel Iznardi, y de éste 
_ pas6 a poder de la Condesa de Torre-Isabel, de Motril, de quien lo 





' among the grandees of Spain. In El principe desperiado Lope writes the initials MZ with 
__ his rubric after each reparto, at the end of Act 1, and on the blank folio facing the repartos of 
Acts mand 111; and M is the first letter of his full signature at the end of Act 11: seven times 


 inall. 


4 A detailed study of this matter will be found in Américo Castro’s article, ‘‘Alusiones 
a Micaela de Lujan en las obras de Lope de Vega,” RFE, v (1918), 256-292, and in José F. 
Montesinos’ edition of El cuerdo loco (Madrid, 1922), p. 136; these studies are supplemented 
by that of Courtney Bruerton, “Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays,” HR, v (1937), 309-315. 

5 Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro . . . de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid), 1, 416b-417a. 

6 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1935), 1, 124. 

' The Life of Lope de Vega (Glasgow, 1904); Stechert reprint (New York, 1937), pp. 527, 
469 


5 La vida de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1919), p. 177, n. 4; and p. 537 (“‘Enmiendas”). 

® Obras de Lope de Vega [publicadas por la Real Academia Espajiola] (Madrid, 1870- 
1913), vim, xxviii. This prompted Antonio Restori, reviewing the work just cited, to enquire: 
“Quanti autografi ce ne sono?” (Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xxv1 [1902], 507). 
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adquirié por compra la Academia Espafiola, en cuya biblioteca se halla 
actualmente.’”° 

The latest comprehensive bibliographical study of Lope lists our MS. 
and its present location correctly." The early confusion concerning the 
Principe despehado sprang from the fact that the three folios now found 
at the beginning of the autograph La corona merecida, as we have stated 
above, contain the licencias for El principe despetiado. The text of these 
folios has been published by Américo Castro.” 

We have followed in some detail the peregrinations of our MS. in 
modern times; let us now examine its early history. We know that it was 
the established custom in Lope’s day for an author to sell a MS comedia 
outright to an autor, or impresario; the price, in the case of the more 
reputable playwrights, was usually in the neighborhood of 500 reales. 
Several copies of the original were then made for rehearsal purposes, 
and all copies were jealously guarded.” The original MSS or copies re- 
mained among the comedias forming the repertory of the auéor for as long 
a period as was justified by public demand; after the public (or, perhaps, 
the troupe) grew weary of a comedia, it was sold to a printer for a price 
averaging six to sevenreales. The first few editions of Lope’s plays reached 
print in some such manner.“ We are fortunate in having some definite 
knowledge of the genesis of the Séptima parte, the volume in which E/ 
principe despefiado appears; for on July 16, 1616, Lope brought suit 
against a certain Francisco de Avila, who had announced his intention of 
publishing twenty-four comedias, written by Lope and other authors, 
under Lope’s name. In his statement to the court, Francisco deposed that 
all of the plays were his by right of purchase; that he had bought them 
from Baltasar del Pinedo and Juan Fernandez; and that he had paid a 
total of 122 reales for the lot. Lope lost his case by default, failing to 
present his official accusation on the appointed day. Eleven of the 
comedias involved in this suit went to form the aforementioned Séptima 
parte. 


10 Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, xx (1935), 688: “‘Anecdotario de Lope de 
Vega,” no. 2 (no author indicated). 

" Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliogréfica de Lope de Vega (organizada por la Biblioteca Na- 
cional] (Madrid, 1935), p. 12. 

12 “F] autégrafo de La corona merecida de Lope de Vega,” RFE, v1 (1919), 307-308, n. 

13H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Stage (Madrid, 1909), pp. 175 ff. We see in the practice 
described above a possible explanation of the very faulty texts found in the various Partes. 

\ Tt now seems likely that Lope corrected Parte VI (2nd ed., 1616), Parte VII (1617), 
and Parte VIII (1617). He was also concerned with Parte IV to the extent of composing a 
dedicatoria therefor: see Agustin G. de Amezia y Mayo, Lope de Vega en sus cartas (Madrid, 
1935-1943), 11, 356-357. 

% Amezia, op. cit., u, 353-360. The privilegio del rey of the Madrid Séptima parte gives 
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This took place, as we have seen, in the year 1616; but we have an 
earlier reference to our comedia: in January of 1603, only two months 
after its composition, and apparently before it reached the hands of the 
autores mentioned in the deposition of Francisco de Avila. San Rom4n 
has published a document setting up a partnership between Pedro de 
Valdés and Antonio de Granados, autor de comedias ;** this reads in part 
as follows: 


yten se declara que desde luego se meten en las [sic] dicha conpafiia por bienes de 
anbas partes y de por mitad las comedias siguientes: 

El cuerdo loco de Lope de Vega 

los esclavos libres de Lope de Vega 

el principe despefiado de Lope de Vega 

el espafiol de mas fuergas de Poyo 

Roldan casado, de Roman [Op. cit., pp. 75-76] 


In the remaining paragraphs of this document, Granados affirms that 
these comedias are all new, and that no copy has ever been made of any 
of them. He further states that the price of the five plays was “‘dos mill 
quatrocientos e cincuenta reales.”” We have found no specific reference 
to the actual presentation of El principe despenado. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that it was first staged in the ““Mesén de la Fruta,” in Toledo, for 
we have a document establishing the fact that the troupe of Valdés- 
Granados was playing there in 1603;'’ and Lope himself stated that Los 
esclavos libres, one of the plays figuring with the Principe despefiado in 
the partnership agreement cited above, was presented by “Granados, 
gallardo galan, gentil hombre.’'* Furthermore, as attested by the text 
of the licencias reproduced by Castro, the play was still in the repertory 





“Francisco de Avila, mercader” permission to print the twenty-four comedias of Partes VII 
and VIII, but relates that he acquired the originals from Baltasar de Pinedo and ‘Maria 
de la O, viuda, muger que fué de Luys de Vergara.” It has been made clear that El principe 
despefiado was not one of the comedias involved in this transaction: Angel Gonzdlez Palencia 
has published documents among which we find depositions by Baltasar del Pinedo and 
Juan Fern4ndez, listing the plays sold to Francisco de Avila; for the full details, see Gon- 
z4lez Palencia, ‘‘Un pleito de Lope de Vega con un editor de sus comedias,”’ Boletin de la 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 111 (1921), 17-26 (reprinted in Historias y leyendas |Madrid, 
1942], pp. 407-422). 

Concerning Pedro de Valdés, see Amezia, op. cit., pp. 277-278. Pedro de Valdés’ wife, 
Gerénima de Burgos (‘‘La Gerarda’’), later to be Lope’s mistress, was involved with her 
husband in this transaction; an interesting reference to her is found among Lope’s letters: 
cf. Ameztia, Epistolario de Lope de Vega, c6d. 11, no. 5 (entry no. 209). 

" For a description of this theatre, see Julio Milego, El teatro en Toledo durante los siglos 
XVI y XVII (Valencia, 1909), ch. v. 

18 From El peregrino, as quoted by San Roman, p. Ixix. San Roman also states that in 
Parte XIV (Madrid, 1621, fol. 268), the text of El cuerdo loco is followed by this remark: 
“represent6la Granados.” 
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of Granados in 1610, when specific permission is granted to him to present 
the play in Jaén.'® 

A few words on the orthography of the autograph may be useful for 
purposes of comparison. In this, as in other Lopean MSS, there is very 
little orthographic consistency to be found. There are a number of letters 
which seem to be completely interchangeable for Lope, in the use of 
which he shows no consistent preference. Even in instances where the 
variant form has an etymological significance, it has not been possible 
to establish Lope’s preference on this basis. Several of Lope’s editors 
have treated this matter, and it seems clear that the reduction of these 
inconsistencies to statistics has no place in this study; moreover, any 
deductions based upon such statistics would lack validity unless they 
were extracted from a study of all of Lope’s MSS—a project of gigantic 
magnitude.” Many abbreviations are found in this MS.; but when one 
considers the incredible dispatch with which Lope must have composed 
his comedias, they are surprisingly few in number and are remarkably 
consistent in form.” 


II. Epirrons 


There have been five, possibly six, editions of El principe despenado 
up to the present time.” 


19 The licencias and aprobaciones following El cuerdo loco are in several cases signed by 
the same provisor as are those for El principe despefiado, and on the same date, showing that 
these two plays figured together in the repertory of the troupe until at least 1610. Valdés 
and Jer6nima left the Granados troupe in 1609, and joined the troupe of Baltasar del Pinedo 
in 1610; this new partnership was not definitely terminated until 1614: see Amezta, Lope 
de Vega en sus cartas, 1, 317 n. The assumption that Granados, Pinedo, and Valdés pos- 
sessed the autograph MS. is supported, but not conclusively proved, by the numerous 
marginal annotations on the MS. We recall that Valdés in 1603 indicated that he had the 
“originals”; and Francisco de Avila in 1616 stated that he had purchased the “originals” 
for publication; in the latter case, in view of the fact that the term original may signify 
nothing more than a printer’s copy of the autograph, and in consideration of the numerous 
and significant Parte variants from the autograph, I should judge that Francisco de Avila 
possessed an inaccurate copy rather than the autograph MS. itself. 

20 For a detailed study of Lope’s orthography in one autograph, see Montesinos’ edition 
of El cuerdo loco, pp. 139-145. No appreciable variation from the norms established by Sr. 
Montesinos was observed in El principe despefiado. 

%t These are for the most part abbreviated forms commonly met with in Golden Age 
MSS; but one unusual abbreviation used by Lope is -ge for -gue (if it is in fact an abbrevia- 
tion). The form is frequently, but not invariably, found in the subjunctive endings of -ar 
verbs: ». gr., in v. 74 (nieges for miegues), and v. 2716 (castigen for castiguen); but compare 
vv. 1641, 2278, 2441 (Gebara for Guebara), and v. 2678 (¥ fiiges for ¥ Aiguez). Amezta com- 
ments on this orthography in his Lope de Vega en sus cartas (111 [Epistolario}, \xxvii), and 
reports that Lope uses this spelling ‘‘casi siempre.” For further details on this point, see 
Fichter’s edition of El sembrar en buena tierra (New York, 1944), pp. 176-177. 

* No contemporary MS copies are reported in the bibliographies available to me; but a 
recent important discovery by Agustin de Amezfia—described in Una coleccién manuscrita 
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a) The first edition is the Séptima parte of Madrid, dated 1617. 
Our play is the tenth of the twelve contained in this volume. The text 
of this Parle shows a wide divergence from that of the MS. in a great 
many small details and in not a few passages of considerable length. 
Indeed, it is likely that this edition was not based upon the MS. proper, 
but rather upon a rehearsal or stage copy thereof. On two occasions 
words which have been cancelled in the MS., and which have substitutes 
written above them (apparently in Lope’s hand), appear with the ori- 
ginal reading in the Parte. Américo Castro reports this fact, but states 
that all of the “‘versos borrados” of the MS. are to be found in the 
printed version.* This is true only of verses very lightly lined through or 
merely bracketed; when Lope deletes a verse with his usual circular can- 
cellation, it is absent from the Parte. The verses lined through were prob- 
ably not cancelled by Lope. 

b) A second edition of the Séplima parte appeared in Barcelona, also 
in the year 1617.% The printer of this volume clearly used the Madrid 
edition for his copy, for the texts of the two Partes are very nearly iden- 
tical. Sufficient variation exists, however, to demonstrate that the Bar- 
celona volume is a genuinely new edition. 

c) A suelta exists in the Parma library (Lvc Vol. 1).?” It is composed 
of four pliegos, lettered A-B-C-D, and presents a text at variance with both 
Parte editions; nor does it coincide with the MS., having several new 
verses not found therein. It is not difficult to establish the fact that the 
suelta is not merely a play torn from an original parie, as many are; the 
ultimate source of this flyer, however, is a matter of conjecture. Since 
no passage interpolated into the Parte is missing from the suelia, and 
since the variants that do exist are largely in minor details, it is not 
unlikely that the latter is a careless copy of the former.”* 

d) The most recent impression of El principe despenado is that found 





y desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio (Madrid, 1945)—reveals that a MS copy 
was taken of the autograph in 1762 by a certain Ignacio de Galvez. 

% El Fenix / De Espatia / Lope de Vega / Carpio, Familiar del Santo / Oficio. / Septima 
Parte de sus / Comedias. Con Loas, Entremeses, / y bayles. / Dirigidas a don Luys Fernan- 
dez/ .../ Afto 1617 .../ En Madrid... / 

*4 Montesinos, ed. Pedro Carbonero (Madrid, 1929), pp. 139-161, reviews the MSS-Parte 
variants for El cuerdo loco, Pedro Carbonero and La corona merecida. I do not understand 
why this eminent critic states (p. 159) that no autographs are available for the comedias of 
Parte VII. 

* Rennert-Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 509. 

% El Fenix / De Espana / Lope de Vega / Carpio, Familiar / Del Santo Oficio. / Septima 
Parte de svs / Comedias. Con Loas, Entremeses, / y bayles. / Dirigidas a don Luys Fernan- 
dez/.../Afio1617./ .../ En Barcelona... / 

27 Cf. Antonio Restori, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xxv1 (1902), 508. 

*8 Restori gives the variants from the suelfa of the Academy version of the MS. I have 
not been able to acquire a photostat of this swelta for personal examination. 
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in Vol. vim1 of the Roya] Academy’s edition of Lope’s comedias, prepared 
by M. Menéndez y Pelayo,” who states that the text is taken from the 
autograph MS. It is not, however, a critical edition: the orthography 
has been modernized and no variants are given. Moreover, a great many 
errors have been made in the transcription of words and phrases which 
are perfectly clear in the MS. Indeed, some of these erroneous interpreta- 
tions of the original are so unusual that Restori, who was forced to judge 
the MS. solely by the version presented in the Academy edition, was led 
to remark: “. . . talora l’autografo ha evidenti errori che la stampa [i-e., 
the Parte text] non ha.’*° This conclusion is particularly regrettable in 
view of the fact that the MS. is actually a very well written piece of 
work, containing almost no careless errors. It seems clear that the belief 
that Lope was a slipshod worker, a critical opinion hallowed by time, 
would be open to certain qualifications if the attention of the critics 
were turned upon his autographs. Time and again in El principe des- 
peniado the Parte text is unintelligible while the MS. itself is crystal clear: 
and even those Parte variants which do not reduce the original to gib- 
berish often rob the MS. version of its poetic force or destroy a delicate 
construction. In Act 1 alone, for example, thirteen Parle variants are 
found which definitely impair the clarity of expression of the original or 
render prosaic Lope’s poetic construction; this as compared with the 
three instances when the variant conceivably represents an improvement 
upon the original. Of Lope’s dramatic production, as we know, we have 
but a scattering of autographs, and these have for the most part become 
available in critical editions only in recent years. Since it has been neces- 
sary to base critical evaluations largely upon texts derived from the 
faulty Partes, it behooves the critic to establish autograph-versus- Parie 
comparisons and apply the knowledge thus gained to his consideration of 
the bulk of Lope’s theatre. 

e) In addition to those editions described above, there are two others 
which must be considered: a suelta is said to be in the Imperial Library 
of Vienna;* and the Principe despenado is also reported to be one of the 


29 Real Academia Espaftola. Obras de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1898). El principe desperiado 
occupies pp. 121-159, and Menéndez y Pelayo’s introductory study thereto pp. xxvii-xxxii 
(to be cited below as Acad.) 

3 Page 507. Restori refers specifically to v. 2744, where the MS. actually reads Ya 
sabes ... and the Academy has Y a Isabel (Acad. vim, 155b); there is no Isabel playing a 
part or even mentioned in this play! Restori justifiably comments (p. 508): “‘ . . . stranis- 
simo, in un autografo, quello. . . . ” In all, 52 faulty transcriptions are found in the Acad- 
emy edition, and they range from arbitrary substitution of new rime words (even when the 
Suelta and Parte follow the MS.) to the omission of verses necessary to the verse scheme. 

% Reported by the Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen in Uber die dlteren Sammlungen 
spanischer Dramen (Vienna, 1852), p. 75, as quoted by Rennert, Life of Lope de Vega, p. 449. 
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plays making up the suppositious volume 131 of the Osuna collection of 
tomos colecticios.™ 


III. Sources 


The central episode of El principe despefado is the death of King 
Sancho of Navarre at Pefialén in 1076, at the hands of a vengeful noble 
whose wife the king had seduced. Notices of this monarch’s death and 
the correct date thereof are found in the earliest chronicles;* but, perhaps 
because of the regicide involved, no further details are included. In 
several early historical accounts available to Lope this episode is ac- 
companied by relevant details. They present, however, distinctly varying 
versions of the manner and cause of the king’s death, and our present 
task is to determine which version Lope adopted for his play. The 
earliest narration is found in the Crénica of Don Carlos, Prince of Viana. 
It relates the story in the following passage: 


Este rey D. Sancho... hobiendo guerra con el rey de Castilla D. Sancho su 
primo, invié un su cabaillero, el qual era sefior de Funes, a la frontera de su regno, 
por quanto no podfa alcanzar el fin de sus amores, que habfa de la mujer de dicho 
cabaillero; e queriendo imitar al rey David en el fecho de Urias, fall6 este expe- 
diente; et echése con la muger del dicho cabaillero; el qual un dia, pasando con el 
dicho rey D. Sancho sobre la riba de la peifia que le dicen Peinalen o Villanueva, 
cabe Villafranca, el dicho cabaillero dijo al rey: “‘A sefior rey alevoso, vasallo trai- 
dor’; e dichas estas palabras, echdle de la peifia abajo. E ansi murié el dicho rey 
en el afio de 1076 afios.™ 


The second putative source for Lope is the Compendio historial of Esteban 
de Garibay. It provides a much more detailed account of King Sancho’s 
demise: 


Passadas estas cosas, escriven muchas chronicas de Nauarra, que el Rey don 
Sancho Garcia, en los vitimos dias de su reyno y vida, se dié a los amores de vna 
sefiora vassalla suya, que segun algun Autor Moderno, cuya obra aunque publi- 
cada, no esta impressa, era muger del Conde don Pedro de Escatay, que dize ser 


® Cf. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, ‘Sobre un tomo perdido de Lope de Vega,” in Mis- 
celanea de estudos em honra de D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos (Coimbra, 1933), pp. 
101-110. Bonilla gives the table of contents for tomo 131, and El principe despefiado is 
listed fifth among eight plays. Until additional information comes to light concerning this 
lost volume we cannot classify it as a new edition of our play. Such tomos colecticios were 
usually formed from plays torn from other editions. 

* For references see Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, vin, xxviii. 

™ Cronica de los reyes de Navarra . . . [editada] por D. José Yanguas y Miranda (Pam- 
plona, 1843), p. 66 (as cited by Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, vu, xxviii). 
Written in the 15th century, this work doubtless circulated in MS form. That Lope knew 
of the prince is clear, for he composed a play concerning his misfortunes: El piadoso ara- 
gonés. 
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sefior de Pazuengos, y de otras tierras de la sierra de Najera, y tambien de la Villa 
de Funes. Escriue pues, que el Rey don Sancho Garcia, por hazer al Conde 
ausente de la compafiia de la Condessa su muger, y dar fin a sus dias, le enbio por 
capitan principal de la frontera de Castilla, desseando con esta ocasion gozar de 
los amores della. Residiendo el Rey don Sancho Garcfa en Najera, escriue mas, 
que salia muchas vezes a caca a la sierra por las comarcas de la villa de Pazuengos 
donde la Condessa habitaua, y que vn dia despues de aver monteado, y corrido 
por la sierra, fingiendose cansado, lleg6 a Pazuengos, y que con cubierta de querer 
descansar, fue al castillo de la villa, donde moraua la condessa: y que ella recibi- 
endole como a sefior y Rey suyo, vso el Rey don Sancho Garcfa de la cautelosa 
malicia, que Sexto Tarquino, hijo de Tarquino, segundo deste nombre, cognomi- 
nado el Soberuio, septimo y vitimo Rey de Roma, auia vsado con la pudicissima 
nombrada matrona Romana, Lucrecia, hija de Lucrecio Spurio, varon principal, 
y patricio de la ciudad de Roma, muger de Tarquino Collatino. Refiere mas, que 
el Rey don Sancho Garcfa, executando su sensualidad, baxo a Najera, y anduuo 
algunos dias por otras partes de su reyno: y que ninguna cosa siendo secreta, no 
tardo este caso a aportar a oydos del Conde: el qual como hombre de peso, 
auiendo muy cautamente dissimulado, refiere, que traco y ordeno la muerte del 
Rey en venganca de su lastimado coragon. Dize mas, que sabiendo el Conde, que 
el Rey don Sancho Garcia estaua en Sanguessa, le fue a visitar y dar razon de las 
cosas, que eran a su cargo, pero que el Conde se fingio tan inocente y no sabidor 
del negocio, que el Rey se asseguro del: creyendo no saber el Conde nada, y que 
por esto le recibio muy bien, haziendole mucha honra y caricias. Escriue mas, que 
no cessando el Conde en pensar continuamente la ocasion y orden que ternia en 
matar al Rey, procuro que con ocasion de la caca viniesse el Rey a Funes; y que 
en su fortaleza le conbido: y despues de comer saliendo el Rey a monteria al soto 
de Villa Franca, que todos los cagadores le dexaron solo por formas y orden que 
para ello pudo tener el Conde, y que el, vista tan buena ocasion, hizo subir al Rey 
a vna muy alta pefia de la ribera de Argo, llamada Pefialen, y estando con- 
templando la vista de la agua, que por lo profundo corria, que dio el Conde al Rey 
don Sancho Garcia tal rempuxon, diziendole, a Rey tyrano y aleuoso, vassallo 
vengatiuo y traydor, que le arrojo por la pefia abaxo, y dando golpes, no paro has- 
ta que muerto cayo el Rey en el rio... . Esta muerte sefialan algunos auiendo 
diez y seys afios que reynaua afio sobredicho de mil y setenta. Despues del, por 
fin y muerte suya, ponen por Rey, sucessor suyo otro hermano, de su mesmo 
nombre, llamado don Sancho. . . .*® 


Another version of the story is that contained in the Historia general 
de Espatia of Juan de Mariana.* 
Menéndez y Pelayo, commenting on the matter of sources, states that 


% Com pendio historial de las chronicas . . . (Barcelona, 1628), m1, 94b. A 1571 edition of 
this work is known. 

3% See Obras del padre Juan de Mariana, BAE, xxx, 261b-262a. Emile Gigas states that 
Mariana followed Ger6nimo Blanca’s Aragonensium rerum commentarii (1588); see “Etudes 
sur quelques comedias de Lope de Vega,” in Revue Hisp., tut (1921), 573. It seems quite 
clear that Lope did no Mariana’s version of the regicide for his play; we therefore do 
not reproduce the account of the Historia general. 
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the Don Carlos Crénica was the chief source, and adds that Lope gave 
it preference over the Mariana and Garibay versions.*? We must agree 
with the portion of this opinion which states that Lope gave preference 
to a source other than that of Mariana, since the Historia general con- 
tains not one important dramatic element of the play; there is no seduc- 
tion scene, for example, nor is the manner of the king’s death indicated. 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s assertion that Lope preferred the Prince of Viana’s 
account to that of Garibay, however, is very doubtful, and certainly 
unjustified by the evidence which he himself adduces.** When we examine 
the two sources, we discover that every important detail found in Viana 
is also present in Garibay: the monarch’s name and the correct date, the 
seduction, and the place and manner of execution of the regicide; but 
several dramatic elements utilized by Lope in the play are absent from 
Viana, yet are very much in evidence in Garibay. Let us merely enumer- 
ate a few of these details as they occur in Garibay: 1) King Sancho sends 
the Count as a capilén to the frontier to facilitate the consummation of 
his illicit love for the Count’s wife; 2) a reference is made to the King’s 
fondness for the hunt; 3) the Countess receives Sancho with honors: 4) 
the King’s act is specifically likened to that of Tarquin with Lucrecia; 
5) the Count feigns ignorance of the King’s duplicity when summoned 
before him; 6) the King, convinced by this pretense, bestows honors upon 
the Count; 7) a Sancho is heir to the throne; and 8) the name Blanca 
appears (she is identified as Sancho’s wife).*® In the light of these facts, 
it would appear that of the Viana and Garibay versions, Lope gave first 
preference to the Compendio of Garibay. 

Thus far we have considered only those sources suggested by Menén- 
dez y Pelayo in his preliminary study referred to above; there is another 
historical account, however, which must be considered: that of Juan de 
Jaso, in his Crénica de los reyes de Navarra.*® Several highly significant 
details are present in this rare work which are also found in the play, yet 


37 “Ta versién tradicional aceptada por Lope, es la que consign6 en su Crénica el prin- 
cipe de Viana” (Obras de Lope de Vega, vit, xxviii); and ‘“{E] relato del principe] es sin 
duda, el m4&s dramftico, y por eso Lope le prefirié, con buen acuerdo, a la versién, que 
también conocia, de Garibay y Mariana” (p. xxix). José Marfa Roca Franquesa, in his 
article “‘Un dramaturgo de la edad de oro: Guillén de Castro,” agrees with Menéndez y 
Pelayo concerning the primary source for El principe despenado; but the Garibay version 
is not mentioned. See RFE, xxvu (1944), 413-414. 

38 He mentions Garibay only by title (pp. xxvii-xxviii). 

** The name Blanca appears in a passage not quoted above; see Estaban de Garibay, 
p. 97b. 

“ A transcription of a fragment of this MS. Crénica, made in 1662 by Joseph Moret, 
was published by Fidel Fita in the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, xx1v (1894), 
129-148 (the passage concerning Sancho appears on pp. 135-136). Emile Gigas, p. 572 (see 
n. 36 above), mentions this work. 
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are absent from all sources thus far considered. The passage below wil! 
extract these details: 


Después de este rein6é D. Sancho el que mataron en Pefialén . . . y depués quando 
su marido vino, vistidse ella de luto; y como llegé el marido y la vié de aquella 
manera, preguniéla porqué havia y por quién traia luto; ella respondié que por su 
honra que era muerta . . . y no hizo [el marido] después sino decir al Rey si queria 
ir a correr monte que havia de grandes puercos, debajo de Pefialén . . . y dijole el 
caballero que mexor veria la caza de arriba de la pefia; y con esto el Rey fuése 
all& . . . y como el cavallero vié aquello, dixole: ah Rey traidor! y vasallo aleboso 
[le] eché por la pefia abajo. . . . [pp. 135-136] 


Let us now compare this account point by point with the corresponding 
verses of El principe despefiado: 

a) In a dramatic scene of the play, Martin returns home to find signs 
of mourning everywhere; Lope uses Martin’s reaction to this situation as 
a refrain, thrice repeated: 


eComo ay tanto luto negro 
si no es muerta dofia Blanca? 
[Act m1, fol. 1°; Acad. 147b-148a] 


b) When Blanca comes upon the scene, she too is dressed in full 
mourning; and Martin enquires: 


éQuién es el muerto? 
[Blanca] Es tu onor. 
[Act m1, fol. 2"; Acad., 148b] 


c) Although in the play it is not Martin himself who urges the King 
to hunt in Pefialén, the King is attracted thither by reports of strange 
wild animals seen in that locality. 

d) In Juan de Jaso, the words uttered by Martfn as he hurls Sancho to 
his death, while quoted in Viana and Garibay, are more nearly identical 
to those of the play: “‘A rey traydor, villano caballero” (Act. 11, fol. 
13”; Acad., 157a). Since at least three of these elements of the play are 
completely absent from Viana and Garibay, it would seem likely that 
Lope did not use Garibay to the exclusion of all other accounts. 

In addition to the aforementioned material, there are references in 
El principe despefiado which point to an additional minor source. The 
name Guevara, the reference to Ladrén de Guevara, the episode in which 
Queen Elvira gives birth to the heir to the throne in the wilds, and the 
mention of the kindly providence which watches over the infant are all 
couched in language highly reminiscent of the ballad “Por los mas 
espesos montes.’””' This romance relates that the pregnant wife of Garcia 


“From the Rosa espafiola of Juan de Timoneda (Valencia, 1573); in Agustin Duran, 
Romancero general, BAE, xvi, 201a-201b. This similarity was noted by Jerome Aaron 
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ffiguez of Navarre is left wounded and dying by a Moor. A passing noble 
named Guevara sees the unborn child’s hand protruding from the man- 
gled body of its mother and delivers the infant, rearing it in poverty 
under the name Sancho Garcés.* A few years later, the kingdom is with- 
out a ruler: 


JGntanse los de Arag6n 
en esa ciudad de Jaca, 
para elegir nuevo rey, 
pues sucesor no se halla.# 


The boy, now fifteen years of age, is acclaimed king: 


Grande fiesta comenzaba; 
por raz6n de las abarcas 
llam&ronle rey Abarca, 

y a su ayo el caballero 

que se llamaba Guevara, 
llam&ronle Don Ladrén 
porque tan bien lo hurtara, 
y h&cenle mucha honra 
porque su rey les criara: 
de allf vienen los Ladrones 
tan nobles en nuestra Espafia. 


Another passage, that in which Elvira addresses the assembled nobles 
is reported to be reminiscent of an unidentified ballad.” As a final note 
on source material, we observe that in one of the best scenes of the play, 
that of Elisa and Danteo as they take leave of each other, there is an 
ingenious gloss of Juan Rodriguez del Padrén’s cancién, “Vive leda si 


podras.’™ 


IV. CRITICISM 


Critical opinion has left El principe despeiado untouched; among the 
critics we find only passing references to its sources and, at most, a bare 





Moore in his The ‘‘Romancero” in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope de Vega (Philadelphia’ 
1940), p. 138. 

2 This is the well-known legend of Sanche Abarca; see Duran, p. 201b, n. 

“8 Dur4n, op. cit., p. 201a; in the Principe, cf. v. 1596 (Acad., vit, 140a). 

“ Durdn, p. 201b; in the Principe, cf. vv. 2150 ff. (Acad., p. 148a). 

4 Michael Enk, Studien tber Lope de Vega (Vienna, 1839), p. 224, as cited by J. A. 
Moore, op. cit., p. 138. Moore suggests that the first 24 lines from this passage from the 
Principe recall those of the romance ‘‘Caballeros granadinos” from the Guerras civiles de 
Granada of Ginés Pérez de Hita. The similarity is very slight indeed; for this romance, see 
Paula-Blanchard-Demouge ed. (Madrid, 1913-15) Primera parte (Reproduccién dela edicién 
principe del afio 1595), pp. 181-182. 

46 See Cancionero general de Hernando del Castillo (Madrid, 1882), no. 300; in the play, 
cf. vv. 706-730 (Acad., p. 128b). 
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outline of the plot.‘” Nor is it certain that a very large body of criticism 
on this play, at least from the purely literary standpoint, could be justi- 
fied. Impartially viewed, the Principe is for the most part no more that 
a well-written typical comedia. No universal truths lie hidden in its 
verses; no clarion call to end the rule of all tyrants can be inferred from 
its central episode; indeed, it deviates in structure from the norm in one 
respect only: there is no clear-cut gracioso type to be found in this play. 
This was probably a conscious omission on Lope’s part, for in the closing 
verses of Act 111 he terms the play a tragicomedia. There is evidence to 
show that this term implied the absence of the gracioso.** 

There are several aspects of the play, nevertheless, which cannot be 
passed over in silence. The thematic elements of El principe despenado 
(point of honor, nobility, lover’s quarrel, etc.) are a commonplace in the 
comedia. When we come to the dénouement, however, we see in this play 
a development unique in Lope’s theatre: the murder of King Sancho by 
a noble of the realm. It is clear that regicide was a dangerous topic in 
Lope’s time, and in his works, even when royalty is held up to adverse 
criticism, the force thereof is usually attenuated by a change of mind on 
the part of the monarch; and legion are the plays in which the king, 
representing divine justice, descends from his throne to rectify the unjust 
acts of his minions. At times, when the plot of a given play seems to 
contain dangerous overtones, Lope removes the scene to an exotic locale 
(v. gr., in El gran duque de Moscovia and El cuerdo loco).*® 

So much for the sole variation of our play from its kind. We have had 
occasion above to discuss Lope’s use of the initial M and its significance 
in the MS.; let us now attempt to determine to what extent Lope’s 
private life can be said to be depicted in the verses of El principe des- 
peniado, aside from the very obvious, although quite possibly mechanical, 


47 Excluding the critics already cited, Grillparzer in his Studien zum spanischen Theater 
(Sdmtliche Werke, Stuttgart, 1892), xv, 130-131, gives little more than the plot, as does 
Julius Klein in his Geschichte des spanischen Dramas (Leipzig, 1865-76), x, 481-484. Ri- 
cardo del Arco y Garay, in La sociedad espaniola en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega (Ma- 
drid, 1942), p. 110 e¢ passim, quotes from our play in connection with Lope’s treatment of 
the nobility; and in M. de Montoliu, La Espafia de la Edad de Oro (Barcelona, n.d.), p. 213, 
the central episode is merely identified. 

48 See Rennert, p. 489. 

49 Roca Franquesa—RFE, xxvut (1944), 378-427—considering the regicide involved in 
Guillén de Castro’s El amor constante, states that the Castro treatment of this theme is 
unique in that the regicide is not only condoned, but rewarded (Le6nido, after killing the 
king, is himself declared monarch). Roca Franquesa then compares El principe despeiiado 
with El amor constante, and points out that while in the former play the regicide is an- 
nounced as an accident, it is openly confessed in Castro’s comedia. In this respect it might 
be well to point out that Castro’s play takes place in Hungary, and that the playwright 
was therefore at liberty to take full advantage of the freedom of action conferred by the 
exotic locale, a freedom which Lope lacked in El principe despetiado. 
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note seen in the use of his mistress’ initial. The details of Lope’s affair 
with Micaela de Lujan are still largely shrouded in mystery; the account 
found in the work of his latest biographer is necessarily based chiefly on 
allusions from his works rather than supported by documentary evi- 
dence.*® Separate studies have been made of these allusions to Micaela 
in the verses of Lope, and it seems well established that he was intimately 
acquainted with her from 1599 to 1608, and also that innumerable refer- 
ences to her are to be found in his comedias dating from this period.” 
His poetic name for her was, of course, Lucinda; and when he chose to 
include himself under a nom de plume, it was Belardo. In all, these names, 
singly or as a pair, appear in some forty plays; of these, none is dated 
before 1599, and very few unquestionably after 1608. Américo Castro, 
in his study of this matter (pp. 271 n., 277), considered the nature of the 
allusions in most of Lope’s plays containing a Lucinda, but makes no 
more than a passing reference to El principe despenado. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that several passages from this play would lend weight to 
some of the suppositions made by Lope’s biographers. Mention has been 
made, for example, of the putative return of Micaela’s husband, Diego 
Diaz, from Pert in 1602, a postulation supported only by inferences 
drawn from the sonnet ‘‘A Lope de Vega cuando vino de Castilla el afio 
1602.’’®? In this connection let us recall the following passages from Act 
1of El principe despetado, in which Danteo upbraids Elisa for apparently 
accepting her father’s choice as her husband: 


[Danteo] ... gozes mil afios amén 

de tu nueuo desposado, 

por quien el pago me has dado, 

que él y sus cosas te den. [fol. 9°; Acad., 127a] 
[Danteo] ... y jurando de no hazer 

m4s memoria de tu nonbre, 

sufriré, porque soy ombre, 

y veré que eres muger. {fol. 9°; Acad., 127b] 

. . . que si el cuerpo es de mi esposo 

el alma queda por tuya. [fol. 10%; Acad., 127b] 

Pero yo, gpor qué disputo 

contigo destas quimeras, 

cuando flores darme esperas, 


% Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, Vivir y crear de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1946), pp. 183- 
249. 

5. See Ameziia, Lope de Vega en sus cartas, 1, 273, and 11 (Epistolario), 40-41; and also 
Américo Castro, ‘‘Alusiones a Micaela de Lujén en las obras de Lope de Vega,” RFE, v 
(1918), 256-292; Rodriguez Marin, ‘‘Lope de Vega y Camila Lucinda,” in Beletin dela Real 
Academia Espanola, 1 (1914), 249-290; and Courtney Bruerton, *‘Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda 
Plays,” HR, v (1937), 309-315. 

*° Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, Vida de Lope de Vega (Barcelona, 1942), pp. 163-164. 
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y a tu nuevo esposo el fruto? 
JFol. 11°; Acad., 128a] 
[Danteo] No me vers en tu uida 
en el bayle ni en la fuente; 
yo bolueré brebemente 
a los amores de Alcida; 
mis versos har4n su nonbre 
eterno.... (fol. 11°; Acad., 128a} 
[Danteo] Antes yo te soy piadoso; 
gézate en paz con tu esposo, 
y no penes atendiendo. [fol. 11%; Acad., 128b} 
[Elisa] Quédate sélo esti: dia 
en la aldea. 
[Danteo} No podré 
por no ver el que ya fué 
duefio de la prenda mia. 
Y assi por mui cierto tendras, 
aunque all4 morir me vea, 
que mientras él te possea, 
te veré ni me vers. {fol. 11-12"; Acad., 129a] 
(Danteo leaves) 
[Elisa] iRigurosa sentencia! 
Es parte el juez, y est4 ofendida; 
condéname a su ausencia 
siendo lo mismo que perder la uida. 
Qué haré? Seguirle quiero; 
mas, gcomo puedo, si otro duefio espero? 
[fol. 12"; Acad., 129a} 


To be sure, the verses cited above are not spoken by the Lucinda of the 
play; yet it would not be difficult to see in them a reference to the Lope- 
Micaela affair; for Lope, we know, left Micaela in Seville some time in 
1602. On his way to Madrid, where he signed the MS. of El principe 
despeftiado on November 27, he wrote an epistola in which, after describing 
at some length the grief he is experiencing at his separation from Lucinda, 
he refers to her in a very significant passage: 
Que con dolor de que le dejo en calma, 
y el fruto de mi amor goza otro duefio 
parece que he sembrado ingrata palma.* 


It is clearly not possible to make the categorical assertion that the verses 
cited above from El principe despenado allude specifically and directly 
to Micaela, or that they constitute definite proof of Diego Diaz’s return 
to Spain in 1602; we merely advance the possibility and point out the 


5 Tbid., p. 166. 
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similarity which exists between Lope’s open reference to Lucinda in the 
Epistola and the thoughts expressed by Danteo and Elisa in El principe 
des pentado. 

It has been reported above that Lope’s El cuerdo loco figured with El 
principe despeftado in the repertory of Antonio de Granados.* Now, in 
view of the fact that the former play was signed by Lope on November 
11, only sixteen days before El principe despefiado, a more careful com- 
parative scrutiny of the two is indicated. Lope’s reputation for rapid and 
facile versification is too well known to require proof: the tremendous 
bulk of his comedias alone bespeaks a truly remarkable gift for rapid 
composition. With this in mind, it does not surprise us to discover a great 
deal of repetition of theme and plot in his theatre; large groups of plays, 
in fact, seem to be cast from a single mold. We would, therefore, be led 
to expect considerable autoplagiarism in matters of imagery, classical 
allusions, specialized vocabulary and figures of speech, especially in the 
case of two plays written within a very short span of time. El cuerdo loco 
was carefully examined and compared with El principe despefiado with 
these aspects in mind, and the results were, surprisingly, negative: Lope 
did not repeat himself to a significant degree in these two plays. Only 
eight minor similarities of imagery are to be found, and most of these 
are poetic clichés dating from the early Italian masters. In addition to 
these poetic metaphors, and with respect to vocabulary proper, there are 
only a few words which appear with some frequency in both plays (v. 
gr., notable, yndustria, agidente) ; the sum total of all these similarities is 
so slight, however, that we must confess that Lope in El cuerdo loco and 
El principe despenado composed two works which insofar as concerns 
the aspects mentioned above, might as easily have been written with an 
intervening period of twenty years as the actual two weeks. Naturally 
this cannot be said of Lope in regard to verse forms; that Lope varied 
his use of the several strophic patterns in well-defined periods has been 
proved by S. G. Morley and Courtney Bruerton in their Chronology 
(New York, 1940). As far as I know, no comparative vocabulary or 
syntax study has ever been made of even two Lope plays dating from an 
identical period. Other MSS exist which could provide the necessary 
data: only eight days, for example, separate Carlos V en Francia and La 
desdichada Estefanta (signed, respectively, on November 20 and Novem- 
ber 12, 1604); a twenty-two day span witnessed the composition of La 


From 1602-10; the dates of the documents signed by Granados or members of his 
troupe show that he was in the several cities mentioned in the licencias, and on the exact 
dates involved. 

55 Some 50 plays, for example, deal with the punto de honor; see W. L. Fichter’s edition 
of El castigo del discreto (New York, 1925), introd. 
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hermosa Ester (April 5, 1610), La buena guarda (April 16, 1610), and E/ 
caballero del sacramento (April 27, 1610); but El cuerdo loco and El 
principe despenado are the only two such autographs dated before 1604. 
It is true, of course, that Lope could have made a beginning on any one 
of these plays, and then finished it at a later (signature) date; in view of 
Lope’s facility in composition, however, this is extremely unlikely. 

It would appear, in closing, that at least two significant avenues of 
critical approach to Lope are open for further exploration. During the 
course of the above remarks, indications are found which would lead one 
to believe that Lope’s reputation as a careless writer is partially, and 
perhaps largely, the result of critical opinions formed from perusal of the 
vitiated Parte texts. The extraordinary clarity of thought and style in the 
MS. of El principe despetado is noteworthy in this respect; and, in addi- 
tion, we saw that Lope was not significantly autoplagiaristic in imagery 
or style in the two plays examined. It seems likely that important con- 
clusions could be reached by means of a comparative analysis of the 
MSS-Parte texts for all of Lope’s comedias where such pairs exist. 

The second avenue of approach to Lope concerns the extent to which 
episodes in his life can be said to be described in the verses of his comedias. 
It is, of course, an established fact that the Lucinda who appears in cer- 
tain of his early plays represents the person of Micaela de Lujan; but the 
full extent to which the details of this episode in his life are presented has 
never been ascertained; the limited evidence presented above would 
indicate that a scrutiny of all of the verses of each “Lucinda” play might 
contribute significantly to the clarification and corroboration of certain 
biographical postulations concerning Lope’s relations with Micaela. It 
is true that documentary evidence must form the foundation of all valid 
biography; but confronted with a man such as Lope, whose powerful 
personality so filled his works, we need to unearth the full measure of 
significance that these works may hold. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington 


56 Any critical study of Lope concerning stylistic matters must take as its departure point 
the consideration of the sum total of these autograph comedias. The distorted texts pre- 
sented in the Partes have received the attention of many editors of critical editions, and very 
few have failed to conclude that the autograph provides a distinctly superior version; it 
remains only to make the comparative examination of all the MS-Parte pairs and produce 
an analytical verification of such conclusions. A recent step in this direction is seen in the 
study of Walter Poesse, The Internal Line Structure of Thirty Autograph Plays of Lope de 
Vega (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1949); see his remarks, pp. 11-12. 
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THE BREVITY OF FRIAR LAURENCE 
By BERTRAND EVANS 


RITICAL comment on Romeo and Juliet in the past hundred and 

seventy-five years has made two of Shakespeare’s alleged errors in 
that play loom above all others. These I shall cali the trespasses of Friars 
Laurence and John: Friar Laurence, it is said, talks too much and thus 
detains the final curtain; Friar John enters a house suspected of con- 
tagion and, much too conveniently, is detained. My general purpose here 
is to examine the two problems within a single frame, for I believe they 
must be so reviewed if the validity of long-standing charges is to be fully 
tested. Furthermore, although the incident of Friar John is the graver 
“fault,” my review of that problem is undertaken in part as a means of 
approach to the lesser “fault,” the speech of Friar Laurence. Refined, 
then, my primary purpose is to focus some more light on the latter prob- 
lem. Although the ground is widely familiar, I shall first summarize and 
briefly document critical opinion on each problem in order to define the 
issues sharply and to make assurance doubly sure that no reader will sup- 
pose that I have invented them. 





I 


Over Friar Laurence’s forty lines of recapitulation, some critics (e.g., 
Johnson in 1765) have sorrowed: “It is much to be lamented that the 
poet did not conclude the dialogue with the action, and avoid a narrative 
of events which the audience already knew.” Some (like Malone in 1790) 
have apologized by finding extenuating circumstances in the source: 
“Shakespeare was led into this uninteresting narrative by following 
Romeus and Juliet too closely.” Others have apologized by finding ex- 
tenuating circumstances in that portion of the Elizabethan audience 
which is customarily credited with good or blamed for ill, as the critic’s 
case requires: “ .. . and all this that he who runs may read, that he who 
nods or chatters in the pit may understand.” Others have sympathized 
with the unfortunate necessity for the speech: 


Johnson and Malone think that Shakespeare committed an aesthetic blunder in 
here following Brooke’s poem. But they do not reflect that without this “narra- 
tive” all that follows, most especially the reconciliation of the Capulets and 
Montagues over the corpses of their children, the victims of their hate, would be 
lost, and thereby the tragedy be robbed of one of its profoundest and most ex- 
quisite elements.” 

1E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (1927), p. 126. See also G. P. Baker, Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist (1907), pp. 209-210, 263; H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Sec. 


Ser. (1930), p. 301. 
2H. Ulrici, Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, trans. L. Dora Schmitz, p. 397. 
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The stage has found expedients. For instance, Irving dropped the curtain 
upon Juliet’s death, then raised it again to disclose Montague and 
Capulet kneeling and clasping hands, and the prince spoke four of the 
final lines. More generally, the modern stage has cut out the speech and 
the ending also. 

Tieck alone among critics, to my knowledge, has praised the speech, 
and even in his statement one suspects that the rhapsody covers mis- 
giving.* Few critics have supported Johnson’s abrupt stricture; most, 
though they have deplored the length of the Friar’s speech and its anti- 
climactic effect, have recognized that his words serve a vital purpose as 
the means of arriving at the final lines of the play. After the various 
theatrical perversions of the eighteenth century, others besides Irving 
sought ways to circumvent what has generally appeared as an awkward 
obstacle, in order to show that the feud is ended and that the lovers 
whose deaths have ended it are honored in the memories of the survivors. 
In spite of Johnson, who consistently saw the close-up problems of word 
and line and announced them with a startling clarity, but sometimes 
closed his vision there, the feeling has persisted that without the final 
lines of the play, statues and all, the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is a 
bloody stump. Nevertheless, in modern criticism the Friar’s recapitula- 
tion is accepted grudgingly as a necessity, and critics would agree that 
the stage should eliminate it if there were to be found a really adequate 
means of effecting the reconciliation without it. The prevailing modern 
judgment is stated succinctly by Kittredge; having quoted Johnson’s 
lamentation, he adds (1940 ed., p. 206): 


But—whatever the audience knows—it was certainly imperative that the Prince, 
the Montagues, and the Capulets should learn facts that are known to Friar 
Laurence only. Otherwise the conclusion (ll. 296 ff.) would be impossible. [Italics 
mine.] 


Three distinct attitudes, then, have been expressed towards Friar 
Laurence’s speech between Johnson and Kittredge: (1) The speech is 
unnecessary and undesirable. (2) It is in itself superb, and should be 
retained even though it serves no dramatic purpose (Tieck’s opinion). (3) 
It must be tolerated, because it leads to the necessary conclusion. The 
first two may perhaps be disregarded with impunity. In the third, which 
prevails, it is my purpose to suggest a shift of emphasis: to show that the 
speech is indispensable not merely as a means, fortunate or unfortunate, 
to the necessary ending (Kittredge’s ‘‘otherwise’’), but also as a means 
to the realization of the full tragic experience of pleasure and pain. Before 
laying the foundation which supports this view, however, we must sketch 
the critical picture of the second and graver issue. 


3 Romeo and Juliet, New Variorum, p. 451. 
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II 


Friar John’s detention remains one of the greatest embarrassments in 
Shakespeare. Othello’s handkerchief can be waved boldly, like a flag, in 
spite of Rymer, because “‘there’s magic in it.” The improbability of Lear’s 
opening folly can be convincingly diminished on the grounds that the 
real arrangements for division of the kingdom were drawn before the 
scene opens. The portly sails can draw safe home to harbor the very 
last of Antonio’s lost argosies because that is the way of things in the 
world of comedy. Tilus Andronicus ceases to embarrass those who prove 
to themselves that Shakespeare must not have written it. But Friar 
John’s detention remains an unsightly fact that must be apologized for, 
grieved over, elaborately evaded, minimized, blamed on Brooke, or, all 
else failing, confessed as irredeemable. 

George Pierce Baker’s statement represents one widespread attitude: 


At the moment when it is necessary that Romeo shall have news that Juliet is 
waiting for him in the tomb of her fathers, the swift, relentless logic of the play 
breaks down. .. . What is it which prevents Romeo from getting the news that 
his wife is merely stupified, not dead? Merely a device of the dramatist; there is 
no inevitableness in this whatever. ... That turn [the detention] is at the will 
of the dramatist, is melodrama, and it breaks the chain of circumstance neces- 
sary for perfect tragedy. [Op. cit., p. 255] 


In this view, which now prevails, Romeo and Juliet is not tragedy, and 


the reason is the accident of Friar John’s detention.‘ 

At the other extreme, many critics have beaten a path which widely 
skirts the problem of the accident, demonstrating that the play is tragedy 
by shifting responsibility for the catastrophe away from the accident and 
placing it, as firmly as their prose can, on the character of Romeo, or, 
less frequently, on both lovers. The view is represented by the remarks of 
Gervinus: 


In him [Romeo] a hidden fire burns with a dangerous flame; his slight fore- 
bodings are fulfilled, not because a blind chance causes them to be realized, but 
because his fatal propensity urges him to rash deeds; he calls that fortune which 
is the work of his own nature.... We cannot accuse any blind accident of 


* Space does not permit adequate representation of the importance assigned by critics 
to this incident. To stand for many, I quote three more commentators: R. G. Moulton, 
The Moral System of Shakespeare (1903), p. 61: ‘‘So the three lie side by side . . . and the 
triple tragedy has all been brought about by that accidental detention of Friar John”; 
R. M. Alden, Shakespeare (1922), p. 245: “When they seem nearest deliverance, Shake- 
speare unresistingly follows his source in making the final stroke of fate one of the merest 
chance, so completely unrelated to the principal action that the tragic plot seems actually 
to be forgotten or destroyed”; Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare 
(1940), p. 220: ‘‘Fate manifests its dread control in the mere mischance of an undelivered 
letter, and Romeo and Juliet is more pathetic than powerful.” 
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fate, nor can we blame any arbitrary exercise of punishment on the part of the 
poet; it is Romeo’s tumultuous nature alone [which] exercises justice upon itself.‘ 


Between the extremes of bold admission that the accident ruins the 
tragedy and complete dismissal of its importance lies such a middle posi- 
tion as that which is best represented by Brander Matthews’ words: 


But, after all, this is but a trifle; it is only a petty lapse from the inevitability 
of the tragedy, since we all know that the fate of the lovers is already sealed. 
Even if this letter had been delivered in time, some other stroke of ill fortune 
would have prevented Romeo’s arrival in season to save Juliet’s life. What had to 
be had to be; and no one need cavil at the specific accident which brought about 
what was certain from the very beginning. Violent delights could have only a 
violent end. [Shakespeare as a Playwright, p. 116] 


Evidence abounds that critics have come reluctantly to their task of 
dealing with Friar John. The fact of the accident has embarrassed them 
even to the point that some have invented strange interpretations of the 
causes of the catastrophe to avoid the need of mentioning the accident. 
Ulrici’s and Gervinus’ arguments look like veils meant to obscure a fact 
the writers cannot bear to have observed. The melange into which 
Brander Matthews’ distress leads him is incredible even to himself, and 
he devises something less credible to cover it.* But the general dismay on 
this point is understandable, for critics have loved Romeo and Juliet, 
even as audiences have loved it. Nearly all extended discussions of the 
play begin as eulogies, only to turn, half way through, upon a “but,” 
followed by some painful remarks on Friar John. Brander Matthews 
seems desperate in his remarks, which follow several pages of high praise. 
Hazelton Spencer admits the defect bravely, but only after he has given 
the play rare encomiums. Baker’s famous comments on the dramatic 
structure up to the point of the accident make it plain that he sees in the 
opening acts the nonpareil of craftsmanship. 

In one view, then, Romeo and Juliet is a beautiful drama of youthful 


5 Shakespeare Commentaries, p. 223; cf. also pp. 226-228; also see Tieck, New Variorum, 
p. 449; Ulrici, op. cit., p. 383. The list is very long, from Coleridge, Lectures and Notes (Lon- 
don: Bell and Sons, 1885), p. 237, to H. E. Cain, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet: a Reinterpretation,” 
SAB, xxu (1947), 163-192, the latter essay arguing that Romeo’s tragic flaw is anger— 
“twild-eyed fury.” 

6 Op. cit., p. 116: “Shakespeare cleverly conceals his employment of a casual accident 
by only telling us about it and by not showing us the actual interference with the messenger 
who bore it.” Brander Matthews is the most distressed of all critics on this point, claiming 
chance, fate, tragic flaw, almost anything he can grasp as cause of the catastrophe, in what 
seems a desperate effort to minimize the importance of the one accident. Note, e.g., p. 110: 
“«,. hero and heroine alike . . . have wills of their own and know their own minds and 
are bent on having their own way. They are not only wilful, but headstrong, and so they 
rush straight to their doom.” 
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love, but a failure in tragedy because the catastrophe hinges on the one 
accident. In the other, which may have been adopted less under the 
influence of Aristotle than in the need to avoid speaking harshly of a well- 
loved work, the play is a tragedy in which the catastrophe is inevitable 
because the lovers, one or the other, or both, possess a tragic flaw. 

The two views are at such variance as to make it unlikely both should 
be true.’ My belief is that the pattern of the tragedy Shakespeare wrote 
is not accurately mirrored in either. Although the second view causes the 
problem of Friar John to vanish, the feat is achieved by legerdemain; 
however well or ill the tragic-flaw explanation fits the four greatest 
tragedies, it does not fit this one at all. It is inapplicable to the facts of 
the play as the play is written, and rather than resort to this means of 
blotting out Friar John’s detention one would probably do better to 
confess that the accident spoils the tragedy. Furthermore, neither view 
sheds light on the problem of Friar Laurence’s speech, which must indeed 
appear repetitious and long, an unfortunate necessity at best, in either. 

There is, however, another way to look at the tragedy which, besides 
being faithful to the facts and showing the accident in another light, 
markedly alters the appearance of the Friar’s speech. Or, more emphati- 
cally, this view alters the appearance of both the accident and the speech 
by being faithful to the facts. 


III 


We can best lead to this view by examining the situation that exists 
immediately before the Friar speaks. Here the people of Verona find re- 
sults which some of them have caused, but by actions whose significance 
no one of them has wholly comprehended, and, indeed, of which several 
of the chief contributors to the catastrophe have been wholly unaware. 
The lovers lie warm and dead with Paris beside them in the tomb. For 
the audience, which has had full vision of all events from the begin- 
ning, this spectacle holds no mystery. But the Prince, the feuding fami- 
lies, and the citizens come upon the scene from outside, as from another 
world—like Fortinbras, say, upon the destruction which ends Hamlet, 
with no more knowledge than he of what has happened. The spectacle 
shows no causes, but only effects. We miss the full force of the tragedy 


7 This seems obvious. Nevertheless, R. M. Smith, ‘‘Three Interpretations of Romeo and 
Juliet,” SAB, xxim (1948), 60-77, after summarizing three ‘‘conflicting interpretations” 
which prevail among critics (that R&J is a tragedy of Social Justice, that it is a tragedy of 
Character and Poetic Justice, and that it is a tragedy of Fate or Fortune), rejects them one 
by one and concludes: ‘‘Do we not have in Romeo and Juliet what we may call a nicely bal- 
anced play of all these forces?” No, I do not think we have; this is to out-Brander 
Matthews. 
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if in the clarity of our own vision we forget that the Prince and his sub- 
jects have no vision at all. 

That Shakespeare meant the audience to mark the bewilderment of 
the participants and to remember the breadth of the gulf which lies be- 
tween its own and the participants’ understanding is evinced by the 
dramatist’s underscoring. The fifty lines that precede the Friar’s narra- 
tion of the events as he knows them strike a single note, too insistent to go 
unheard. The first man from “‘outside,”’ the Chief Watchman, strikes it 
first: 

... here lies the County slain; 
And Juliet, bleeding, warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain this two days buried. [v, iti, 174-176]* 


To him, not us, Juliet’s warmth in death is a phenomenon; he sends 
others to tell the Prince and the families, and then, as he continues, his 
remark pointedly reminds the audience of the gap between the specta- 
tors’ and the participants’ visions: 

We see the ground whereon these woes do lie, 

But the true ground of all these piteous woes 

We cannot without circumstance descry. [v, iii, 179-181] 


The cry of bewilderment grows louder. Searchers find Balthasar and hold 
him. They find Friar Laurence, whose behavior is at odds with his friar’s 
garb, and this fact is another phenomenon: “Here is a friar, that trembles, 
sighs, and weeps” (v, iii, 184). Why should a friar tremble, sigh, and 
weep? They can only guess, and badly, and so they hold him as “‘a great 
suspicion.” The Prince enters, and his words sustain the note: 


What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from our morning rest? _[v, iii, 188-189] 


The Capulets enter, and the point is abruptly forced that because these 
leading participants have acted their parts in darkness they can look now 
upon the results only in amazement: “What should it be, that they so 
shriek abroad?” (v, iii, 190). Citizens stream toward the tomb, all crying 
in wonder. The Prince speaks again: ‘‘What fear is this which startles in 
our ears?” (v, iii, 194). The Chief Watchman points to the accomplished 
fact and repeats the paradox that has stuck in his mind: 


... here lies the County Paris slain; 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill’d. [v, iii, 195-197] 


§ All references are to the Kittredge (1940) ed. I have sometimes italicized a word or a 
phrase to indicate the emphasis I read in the line. 
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The inexplicable fact of three bodies lies before the Prince, the families, 
and the citizens. The Prince makes a demand that must prove vain: 
“Search, seek, and know how this foul murder comes” (Vv, iii, 198). The 
consternation of all is epitomized in the remarks of the fathers at this 
point. Capulet can only fumble, not even guess what events have led to 
this pass: 

This dagger has mista’en, for lo, his house 

Is empty on the back of Montague, 

And is missheathed in my daughter’s bosom! [v, iii, 203-205] 


Montague, who has besides lost his wife overnight, cannot do even so 
much; for him, the causes of the spectacle are not merely unknown but 
unimaginable. His mind refuses to deal with causes, and his utterance 
falls irrelevantly: 

O thou untaught! What manners is in this, 

To press before thy father to a grave? [v, iii, 214-215] 


The bewildered outcries are at last silenced by a second command from 
the Prince, a command which might be also the dramatist’s reminder to 
those who have had the godlike privilege of watching the action from the 
beginning that what they know fully the participants do not know at all: 


Seal up the mouth of outrage for awhile, 
Till we can clear these ambiguities 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent. 
[v, iii, 216-218] 


Who killed Romeo and Juliet and Paris? It is their question, and none 
among them possesses more than pieces of the answer; when these pieces 
shall have been fitted together, there will yet be no whole. The Prince 
and the families know literally nothing of the cause; with a sense of shock 
one may realize in this moment that Montague does not even know that 
Romeo had been in love with Rosaline: thus widely is his knowledge 
separated from ours. The Friar knows most; yet the whole of his knowl- 
edge, as that is revealed in the disputed recapitulation, includes in fact 
only fragments of the concatenation of events which produced the 
catastrophe. And even after his story has been supplemented by the 
scraps of information held with no sense of their meaning by Balthasar 
and Paris’ page, the gu!‘ lies wide between the total understanding of the 
characters and that of the audience. Upon our awareness that this gulf 
remains, depends something of our experience of the full tragic force of 
the play. 

Specifically, Friar Laurence tells the other characters these facts, of 
which until now they were ignorant: (1) that Romeo and Juliet were 
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married; (2) that Juliet grieved for Romeo, not Tybalt; (3) that he (Lau. 
rence) gave Juliet a trance-producing potion; (4) that his letter advising 
Romeo of this action was delayed by accident; (5) that on his arriva| 
at the tomb Romeo and Paris were dead; (6) that Juliet killed hersel; 
when she found Romeo dead. “All this I know,” he concludes, and he 
knows no more except that much remains unknown to him, who knows 
most. He had earlier evinced his sense of the inadequacy of his own 
vision, saying to Juliet, 


A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents. [v, iii, 153-154] 


One fact that he does not reveal is how Romeo came to be in the tomb. 
His silence is for good reason—for the same reason that, as we shall see, 
is key to the pattern of the tragedy: he does not know. Another fact on 
which he is silent for the same reason is how Paris came to be there. 
No passages in the play hint more boldly at the line of “true descent” 
than do those in which Balthasar and the page contribute these missing 
bits of information. ‘He came with flowers to strew his lady’s grave,” 
the page says innocently—not knowing, of course, that Juliet was not 
“his” (Paris’) lady, but Romeo’s; and he continues, 


And bid me stand aloof, and so I did. 

Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb; 

And by-and-by my master drew on him; 

And then I ran away to call the watch. [v, iii, 281-285] 


To him this action had been shadow-play by dim light, such action 
as might happen in a dream. To Balthasar, whose lot it is to speak a line 
of more terrible significance, “I brought my master news of Juliet’s 
death,” the same action had indeed appeared as a dream: 


As I did sleep under this yew tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another fought, 
And that my master slew him. {v, iii, 137-139] 


Pieced together, the words of the Friar and the servants clear away the 
most immediate ambiguities for the surviving participants, and they 
enable the Prince to say, 


See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
[v, iii, 292-293] 


To that extent the vision of all has been widened, and the reconciliation 
is made possible. Yet they are only the obvious questions that are thus 
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answered. Fate, the Prologue told us, destroyed the lovers in order to end 
the feud. “‘Heaven finds means,” the Prince knows to say at the last, 
and so both spectators and participants know that the first cause of the 
catastrophe was the feud, which had prompted Fate to “find means.” 
The ultimate responsibility for the deaths, then, belongs to the feudists 
themselves; all this is clear to both spectators and participants: we have 
Shakespeare’s words in the Prologue, and the participants have the 
Prince’s at the end, and the two agree. 

But though it is unmistakable that Fate used the deaths of the lovers 
as means to end the feud, it is not made clear to the participants what 
means Fate used to kill the lovers. No participant can describe those 
means wholly. “I am the greatest, able to do least,” is the beginning of 
the Friar’s speech—and “If aught in this / Miscarried by my fault, let 
my old life / Be sacrific’d, some hour before his time, / Unto the rigour 
of severest law”’ is its end. To this humility the wisest in the play has 
been reduced by recognition that his own vision is wretchedly narrow, 
fragmentary, and dim, inadequate to comprehend these means. There is 
to be “more talk of these sad things,’ but it is evident that the whole 
truth of just how Heaven found means to kill their joys, of what these 
means were, must remain mystery. Their wisest cannot trace the details 
of that true descent which is thrice demanded by the Prince; neither can 
all, combining the pieces of their information, reconstruct the whole 
pattern. 

We, however, are spectators, and we should be able to take up the 
Prince’s challenge, to describe the means in full of Fate’s working to 
the deaths of Romeo and Juliet. Yet, as the representative critical state- 
ments set down at the first of this paper make evident, we have not 
described them. We have said (1) that the accident of the detention was 
the means, or (2) that defects in the lovers’ characters were the means. 
Or, worse, with Brander Matthews in a desperate moment, we have 
claimed both accident and ‘‘violent delights” as the means, and then dis- 
missed both as “‘trifles” anyway, because ‘we all know that the fate of 
the lovers is already sealed,” and ‘“‘what had to be had to be.” It is sure 
enough that Fate wrought the end: the Prologue tells us so. But a tragic 
dramatist cannot simply announce that ‘Fate did it” and thereby have 
a tragedy, nor can a critic excuse him if he stops on that plea, or defend 
him by making the plea for him. If ‘Fate did it,” yet the dramatist must 
show how Fate worked. Plead Fate as he may, he has no inevitability 
and no tragedy if he neglects to show that. It is impossible that Shake- 
speare, even the “apprentice” Shakespeare of Romeo and Juliet, if one 
thinks of him so, should have been ignorant of this obvious necessity. 
If we find such level of incompetence in Shakespeare unbelievable, our 
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task is plain enough: it is to expose the pattern of the operations of Fate 
as Shakespeare drew the pattern, and the place to find this is in the play. 


IV 


Brooke, it may be said, left Shakespeare free to devise the pattern of 
Fate’s working. Brooke, by my count, uses the word “Fortune” forty 
times. He makes clear that the catastrophe came about because of the 
feud, but his repetition of “‘Fortune” adds at last only to the verdict, 
“Tt happened because of Fortune,” not to ““How Fortune made it hap- 
pen.” All that Brooke had told, Shakespeare tells in his Prologue; but he 
is then left to show how Fate worked, which is the business of the play 
itself. The dramatist might have chosen to show Fate working through a 
human villain, planted among the feudists to deceive and destroy them. 
He did not so choose: there is no villain in Romeo and Juliet. He might 
have shown Fate directing men to their dooms by means of oracles, 
witches, or other supernatural agents used to make contact with mortals. 
He might even have chosen a more direct intervention of Fate in the af- 
fairs of men, a flashing blow straight out of the heavens. The play shows 
that he chose none of these means. 

It is the heavy underscoring of the fact that at the end of the play the 
survivors cannot discover, in all its details, the exact pattern of events 
that killed Romeo and Juliet that suggests the means of Fate’s working. 
Earlier in this paper I have insisted, for I believe Shakespeare insisted, 
that the final hundred and forty lines of the play are dominated by two 
facts: the fact of the bewilderment of the participants, and the fact of 
the wide gap that lies between our clear understanding of the situation 
then existing and their bewilderment. What is suggested is that the very 
bewilderment which is here overwhelming is itself related to the means by 
which Fate wrought the catastrophe; indeed, that the means by which 
this bewilderment mounted to the proportions which characterize it in 
the tomb scene are identical with the means by which the catastrophe 
was brought about—that is, with the means by which Fate worked, or 
the line of ‘‘true descent.” 

More than any other of Shakespeare’s—even more than Othello, as a 
count of pertinent data shows—Romeo and Juliet is a tragedy of unaware- 
ness.* Fate, or Heaven, as the Prince calls it, or the “greater power,” 
as the Friar calls it, working out its purpose without the use of either a 
human villain or a supernatural agent sent to intervene in mortal affairs, 
operates through the common human condition of not knowing. Partici- 
pants in the action, some of them in parts that are minor and seem insig- 


® Such data will be furnished in a volume I have now in progress on the plays. 
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nificant, contribute one by one the indispensable stitches which make the 
pattern, and contribute them not knowing; that is to say, they act 
when they do not know the truth of the situation in which they act, 
this truth being knowr. however, to us who are spectators. All these per- 
sons might cry at last, with Claudio of Much Ado about Nothing, ‘‘O, 
what men dare do! what men may do! What men daily do, not knowing 
what they do” (Iv, i, 19-21). Even after the Friar has spoken all that 
he knows to speak, however, most of them have learned not even enough 
to pass this judgment, for the visions of only a few are ever widened 
enough for them to see the significance of their own past actions. In the 
line of true descent, which is in fact the way Fate worked, neither Ro- 
meo’s ‘‘wild-eyed fury’’ nor the accidental detention of Friar John looms 
so large as the positive actions of those who do what they do in moments 
of ignorance of the situation which then exists. It is these actions, I 
believe, that we must re-examine to expose the pattern of the tragedy. 

Although the feud named in the Prologue has long existed, the tragic 
pattern with which we are concerned as spectators is shown to begin in 
the first scene of the play. Critics have admired this scene, noting the 
efficiency of the exposition which brings us into the feud even as we are 
learning of it. But more is here than masterful exposition. Barrett Wen- 
dell, in a paragraph that seems to have been disregarded by later critics 
who assign supreme importance to Friar John’s detention, suggests one 
greater function: 


...the play opens after a manner still conventional, with a scene between 
servants, the object of which apparently is only to occupy the first few minutes. 
But watch what these servants do: One bites his thumb. A fight ensues. Tybalt 
enters and takes part. Before blood-letting on either side has given his tempera 
chance to cool, the fight is officially stopped. While his passion, thus aroused, 
still runs high, he discovers Romeo at the Capulet feast, where Romeo’s presence 
seems to him a studied insult. Restrained by old Capulet, he grows more angry 
still. As soon as he meets Romeo in public, he openly insults him. Mercutio 
steps in, and is killed. Romeo avenges him. So the tragedy proceeds; were it not 
for that first thoughtless thumb-biting of the servants, we see, nothing could have 
fallen out in quite this way. The thumb-biting is one of the direct causes which 
by a growing series of effects lead straight to the final catastrophe. 
[William Shakespeare, pp. 123-124] 


This initial action is of a kind with actions which follow, through which 
are made the essential contributions to the tragic outcome. The unaware- 
ness of the servants here differs in degree, rather than in kind, from the 
unawareness of situation in which later Capulet, for example, acts. The 
difference is that when this initial action takes place no fully developed 
situation as yet exists, whereas in Capulet’s later moments of decision 
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and action a fully developed situation does exist, of which Capulet is 
unaware. However, we know that an enveloping situation exists when 
the servants act, for we heard in Shakespeare’s Prologue a clear warning 
that what immediately follows will exhibit Fate at work.'® Sampson and 
Gregory, Abram and Balthasar intend no injury to the children of their 
respective masters. When they act, they cannot possibly guess the 
consequences of their actions. Furthermore, they cannot and do not 
ever know either how they contributed or ‘hat they contributed to the 
final catastrophe. If they are present in the last scene of the play—and 
certainly they should be present among the citizens who view the spec- 
tacle and wonder how it came to be—they cannot connect any act of 
theirs with this end. When the time has come to view the bodies in the 
tomb, the pattern, as we have already seen, has been obscured by its 
own darkness, and the participants can only gape as Friar Laurence, 
himself shaken by the knowledge of his unawareness, diffuses just light 
enough to enable recognition, among the survivors, of the most obvious 
means. The many particular acts, inconspicuous as they seemed trivial 
to the actors, though in fact indispensable in the full pattern, are gone 
and irrecoverable. 

The servants are the first, then, to act in a situation of which they 
know less than we know. The next, as Fate proceeds, is Tybalt. Hot- 
headed and arrogant, Tybalt might have attacked Benvolio merely 
because of hot-headedness and arrogance. These are not his reasons, 
however, as Shakespeare wrote the scene. Before Tybalt appears, Shake- 
speare has made Benvolio cry, “Put up your swords. You know not what 
you do” (1, i, 72). Benvolio tries to stop the fight, and the audience is 
made to understand his motive. Only thereafter does Tybalt enter, with 
his cry, “ ... art thou drawn among these heartless hinds?” It is useless 
to deny that Tybalt is itching for a fight; the next line suggests that, 
once his sword is out, no reason will quiet him until he has given some 
blows. Nevertheless, as Shakespeare arranged the scene, Tybalt’s in- 
tervention occurred because of his unawareness of Benvolio’s motive, 
known to us. And with Tybalt’s intervention the flare-up spreads; the 
edict of the Prince temporarily ends the incident: 


If ever you disturb our streets again 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. (1, i, 103-104] 


10 In fact, I doubt that the difference lies in the unawareness of the participants; it lies 
rather in the degree of awareness of the audience. When the servants act, they are as un- 
aware as later Capulet is when he acts; the degree of unawareness is the same on both 
sides. But when the servants act, the audience’s awareness exists only by benefit of the 
Prologue; when Capulet acts, of course, the audience’s awareness is full and clear, for al] 
the details of the situation have then been laid open through scenes. 
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As Barrett Wendell has noted, one effect of the incident is the bottling 
up of Tybalt’s wrath, later to explode and draw the first blood. But of 
equal importance here is the fact that the Prince’s statement is public 
and therefore the more binding. The force of the first brawl as an incident 
in the tragedy falls most heavily when next the streets are disturbed— 
that is, in the hot noontide scene where Mercutio and Tybalt die. Justice 
calls at that time—if the entire circumstance, from the beginning to that 
point, were known to the participants as fully as it is known to the 
audience—for Romeo’s exoneration, and there is evidence throughout 
the scene of Shakespeare’s intention to imply that in ordinary circum- 
stances the Prince would have freed Romeo. But justice is deflected by 
the Prince’s obligation to his earlier edict, ‘If ever you disturb our streets 
again,” and so, though the doom threatened is softened, it is not disre- 
garded; Romeo is neither freed nor executed, but banished. 

Twice in the first scene, then, Shakespeare has shown Fate operating 
through the unawareness of participants, and each time he has marked 
the means of Fate’s operation. Before the end of the scene, and still be- 
fore the lovers have met, two additional persons contribute to the pat- 
tern; these are Rosaline and Benvolio. 

The function of Rosaline and the dramatic purpose of introducing 
Romeo in Jove have often been discussed, and it is hardly relevant to 
repeat the discussion. Yet no critic, to my knowledge, has suggested that 
Rosaline, however innocently, contributes a stitch to the fatal pattern. 
Rosaline speaks no word that we hear, and she is glimpsed but once, 
ambiguously then, among the other beauties at the Capulet feast. What 
link joins this voiceless and almost bodiless creation to the bloody spec- 
tacle that ends the tragedy? Not so much by doing as merely by being, 
Rosaline is as vital a part of the pattern as Capulet himself; without her, 
the end could not have been brought about as Shakespeare showed it to 
be brought about. There might have been another and better way; but 
Shakespeare used Rosaline, or, more precisely, showed that Fate used 
Rosaline, as it used the servants, Tybalt, and others. 

What Shakespeare makes clear is that had there been no Rosaline, 
Romeo would not have gone to the Capulet ball. Miserably in love and 
glorying in his misery, he bids Benvolio, “‘O, teach me how I should forget 
to think!” And Benvolio, ““Examine other beauties.” At the end of the 
first scene the motivation is underscored with a challenge and an 
acceptance: 

Rom. ... Thou canst not teach me to forget. 
Ben. I’ll pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. _[t, i, 244-245] 


When soon thereafter Romeo finds Rosaline’s name among those in- 
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vited to the Capulets, he resolves to go, not, indeed, for Benvolio’s 
urging, but “‘to rejoice in splendour of my own.” In short, he goes to see 
Rosaline. Of all this, Rosaline is and remains forever unaware. If she 
is present at the end, nothing in Friar Laurence’s speech can enable 
her to recognize the fact that Fate worked to this conclusion through her. 

Benvolio’s usefulness to Fate at this point lies in his preparation of 
Romeo’s mind to seize the opportunity which comes shortly thereafter. 
This opportunity is brought by another casual participant—nearly as 
casual as Rosaline. The illiterate servant sent by old Capulet to deliver 
the invitations is and remains as unaware as Rosaline that he has been 
useful to Fate. Asked to read the list, Romeo discovers the name o/{ 
Rosaline. On his own initiative—and the line underscores again the way 
of Fate’s working—the servant bids Romeo, “... if you be not of the 
house of Montague, I pray come and crush a cup of wine.” We know, of 
course, more than the servant knows, and we watch him walk away 
blissfully ignorant, even as he must remain at the end though Friar 
Laurence will then have spoken forty lines in order to divulge all of the 
means of Fate’s working that are known to him. 

V 

The actions that occur in the first four scenes of the play are of course 
preliminary. The situation proper begins with the meeting of Romeo and 
Juliet. I have sought to show that even in the key preliminary actions— 
that is, in those actions which constitute the shaping-up of the situation 
—Shakespeare began to sketch the pattern of the whole tragedy. The 
thumb-biters, Rosaline, Tybalt, Benvolio, and the illiterate servant all 
have been instrumental in the development of the situation. The manner 
of Fate’s working through them is, I believe, identical with the manner of 
Fate’s working thereafter, in the crucial decisions and actions that lead 
at last to catastrophe. 

Up to the meeting of the lovers, it is the Prologue on which Shake- 
speare relies to give the spectators a margin of knowledge. With the meet- 
ing of the lovers, however, the situation proper comes into being, and 
thereafter the audience is omniscient because it is omnipresent; at the 
same time, the narrowness of the participants’ vision becomes increas- 
ingly conspicuous. If the fact is discernible that in the preliminary action 
Shakespeare showed Fate to be working through the human condition of 
not knowing, it is vividly marked through the scenes that follow. With 
the situation laid open to our own vision, and with the limits of each 
character’s knowledge as sharply defined, we recognize immediately 
any action that is performed in unawareness of the situation known to 
us, viewing the whole from our Olympian vantage point. 
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The condition of unawareness prevails in the moment of the first meet- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet love before either knows the identity of the other. 
The servant’s “I know not,” in answer to Romeo’s question, seems sig- 
nificantly placed: it directly precedes Romeo’s speech in which, at the 
end, he privately seals his devotion. Shakespeare’s paralleling of the 
lovers’ reactions when each learns the name of the other signifies the 
way of Fate’s operations as sharply as did, earlier, Benvolio’s cry to the 
fighting servants, ‘““You know not what you do.” 

Rom.: Is she a Capulet? 


O dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 
{1, v, 119-120] 


In Juliet’s lines the wording itself characterizes the way of Fate’s work- 
ing: 
Jul.: My only love, sprung from my only hate! 


Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 
{1, v, 140-141] 


One may argue, but pointlessly, that Romeo and Juliet would have 
fallen in love at this meeting even though each knew at first sight 
the identity of the other. That, however, was not Shakespeare’s way of 
writing the scene. As the lines are written, it appears that Shakespeare 
meant to show that in this critical moment Fate, proceeding to the end 
promised in the Prologue, takes advantage of each lover’s unawareness 
of the identity of the other. 

After this meeting, the cloud of not knowing, increasing in density, 
blurs the vision of the participants even to blindness; the vision of the 
spectators, on the contrary, becomes wider and clearer, so that it takes 
in not only the participants in their changing situation but also, as my 
purpose is to show, the cloud itself that blinds them. Repeatedly, as we 
shall observe, while the rift widens between the knowledge that belongs 
to the participants and that which belongs to us, the dramatist marks 
the cleavage and thus reminds us of the nature of the pattern being 
woven. 

The widening of this gulf is signalized, for instance, by the conversation 
of Benvolio and Mercutio at the opening of Act 1. “Blind is his love,” 
says Mercutio, and perhaps that is true; but it is truer that Mercutio 
is blind, for he has conjured Romeo “by Rosaline’s bright eye,” and we 
realize suddenly that neither he nor Benvolio knows that Romeo has 
forgotten Rosaline. When next the three friends meet (1, iv, 38 f.) 
Romeo and Mercutio engage in the familiar verbal play, and Romeo de- 
feats his brilliant companion. ‘‘Why,” says Mercutio, “‘is not this better 
now than groaning for love? Now art thou sociable, now art thou 
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Romeo.” Of the reason for Romeo’s change of spirit—his arrangement to 
marry Juliet—Mercutio, of course, knows nothing. No serious con- 
sequence follows Mercutio’s unawareness of the situation in these inci- 
dents, which serve primarily as preparation: twice we are shown that 
Mercutio knows nothing of Romeo’s matters. But the third meeting of 
the friends comes (111, i), and this time Fate strikes through the open 
channel we have twice seen. Though the day is hot and both Mercutio 
and Tybalt are quarrelsome, heat is not the indispensable condition 
here. That condition is Mercutio’s and Tybalt’s unawareness that Romeo 
and Juliet are married. “I see thou knowest me not,” Romeo replies to 
Tybalt, and no more does Mercutio know him as Tybalt’s cousin of an 
hour. “Vile submission!” is therefore Mercutio’s judgment on Romeo’s 
refusal to fight, and out of this judgment, pronounced in darkness, in 
this instance darkness in the blaze of noon, comes death for Mercutio 
and Tybalt, neither of whom learns the truth of the situation in which he 
died. 

Thus the power at work, striking through the channel of men’s un- 
awareness of the situation which exists when they act, has engineered 
the first fatalities. These deaths are important in the tragedy; indeed, 
it is usual to view them as the climax which seals the doom of the lovers."! 
Yet they are themselves effects rather than causes; the means by which 
they were brought about, rather than the deaths themselves, are the 
essentials in the tragic pattern. Violence and bloodshed are shocking 
and memorable; hence the deaths of Mercutio and Tybalt divert atten- 
tion from the means by which these deaths occurred, and that is to say, 
from the how of Fate’s working. 

So too the causes of the decisions and actions of Capulet, whose 
contributions to the ultimate catastrophe we now examine, are more 
relevant than his deeds to the study of the means of Fate’s working. 
Some critics have oversimplified Capulet, naming him a tyrannical 
father, a type individualized, if at all, only by his senility. The marks 
of type are apparent, certainly, and the sudden and wide variations of 
his moods suggest senility. Yet there are two facts, one often forgotten 
or avoided, the other, to my knowledge, never stated, that must figure 
in an analysis of Juliet’s father if that analysis is to throw light on the 
manner of Fate’s working. The first is the fact of his love for his daughter, 
a love that includes deep concern for her well-being. When Paris first 
mentions marriage, urging that “Younger than she are happy mothers 
made,” Capulet replies, ‘‘And too soon marr’d are those so early made.” 


1 Cf. Coleridge, op. cit., p. 101: ‘On his [Mercutio’s] fate hangs the catastrophe of the 
tragedy.” Most critics since have made the same observation. 
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He asserts that “The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she,” and 
“She is the hopeful lady of my earth” (1, ii, 12 ff.). The fury he exhibits 
when she seems to him to deny herself the best way to restoration of 
her happiness is itself proof of the truth of these assertions. When Juliet 
returns from the Friar’s cell, ready with the potion, her apparent obedi- 
ence, her seeming cheer, sends Capulet into an ecstasy as extreme as his 
rage had been an hour earlier (Iv, ii). (A fuller significance of this rapture 
we shall later note.) The second fact is that, although certain of Capulet’s 
actions are indeed indispensable links that lead to his daughter’s death, 
these without exception are performed in that same condition of unaware- 
ness which is the environment of all the key actions and judgments along 
the line of descent. 

That the “greater power” works through Capulet’s character—of 
senile, tyrannical father, if one will—toward dire consequence to his 
daughter is true; but it does so only in situations of which it is impossible 
for Capulet, senile or no, to see the truth as the spectators see it. What is 
most significant, I believe, is that the dramatist has taken pains to show 
that Capulet is a devoted father who would not knowingly act against 
his daughter. It cannot, then, be said that Capulet does as he does in a 
given situation because he is as he is and that the result is Juliet’s death. 
It must rather be said that in a given situation of which he knows nothing 
he does as he does and that the consequence is Juliet’s death. Had he our 
vision, yet acted as he acts, he would be villainous, and the pattern 
of the tragedy would be different. But judgment of his actions must not 
be blind to his blindness; this considered, he is blameless, as are the others 
whose actions nevertheless kill the lovers. 

It is Capulet’s nature that makes him tell Paris, 


. .. I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love. I think she will be ruled 
In all respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not. [m, iv, 12-14] 


But to condemn him here is to forget our vision’s margin over his. How 
he might have acted had he known what we know, we cannot be certain. 
But what alone is relevant is that Shakespeare shows him to act here as 
elsewhere in ignorance of the existing facts. Only at the end of the play, 
when Juliet’s body lies before him and the Friar has told all he knows of 
the story, is Capulet shown to act in a situation of which he understands 
at least the outline; and then it is he who first cries, ‘“O brother Montague 
give me thy hand” (v, iii, 296). In the scene in which he orders Juliet 
to marry Paris ‘Or never after look me in the face” (11, v, 127) it is 
tempting to brand him tyrannical. Yet it is some part, I think, of the 
experience of the tragedy to remember that, though his demand of 
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Juliet accords with his nature as that was shown earlier when Tybalt 
crossed him at the ball, it is a demand made in ignorance of the all- 
important truth known to us—that Juliet is Romeo’s wife. And yet again 
his nature acting in ignorance stitches the pattern when Juliet returns 
from the Friar with the sleeping potion. She tells her father, 


... I have learnt me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your behests.. . [1v, ii, 17-19] 


Here Capulet knows nothing of the real cause of Juliet’s change of mood 
—the potion and her use for it. To him it seems only that his “hopeful 
lady” has returned to him, and in his joy he cries, 


Send for the County. Go tell him of this. 
I'll have this knot knit up tomorrow morning. [1v, ii, 23-24] 


Others remind him that tomorrow is Wednesday, that he had himself 
set the wedding date as Thursday; but, now as jubilant in his ignorance 
as an hour before he had been furious in it, he is adamant, and “‘We’!! 
to church tomorrow.” The change, which occurs in precisely the way of 
other critical events in the play, shortens by a day the time given the 
Friar to send his message to Mantua, and of course hastens by a day 
Romeo’s receipt of the false word, since Juliet must now take her potion 
twenty-four hours earlier than she had been instructed. 

Paris’ contribution to the tragic pattern is like Capulet’s in that it is 
both indispensable and wholly unwitting. Tybalt is dead early in the 
third act, and thereafter Paris shares with Capulet the opprobrium of 
the spectator, who feels a rising resentment against those whose actions 
menace the lovers. The presence of Paris is from the first an unrelenting 
pain, remembered, thrust out of the upper consciousness, and still 
remembered in the dread that it will break out anew. Paris’ suit precipi- 
tates the events which lead on to catastrophe. But for it, the Friar would 
not be driven upon his “desperate remedy.” But for it, Romeo might 
wait in Mantua until the Friar can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 


Beg pardon of the Prince, and call thee back .. . 
(rm, iii, 151-154] 


On this reasonable expectation Romeo leaves the Friar’s cell and goes 
to take leave of his wife. But it is in the next scene that Capulet makes 
his “desperate tender,” the menace of Paris becomes a throbbing reality, 
and the hope of the lovers is destroyed as it is born—though destroyed 
unknown to them. 
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In that brief scene (111, iv), thirty-five lines long, set between the renewal 
of Romeo’s hope and the second balcony scene, Paris becomes odious 
to the spectator, and so he remains, hated for being. Yet, even as he took 
care to show that Capulet is a particularly devoted father who would 
not knowingly harm his daughter—threaten though he does in his blind- 
ness—and yet who, unwittingly, contributes to the pattern that kills 
her, so Shakespeare took conspicuous care to show the beauty and good- 
ness of Paris. It seems significant that Shakespeare nowhere describes 
a man more free of the qualities we call villainous. Nor is Paris dis- 
tinguished in the mere absence of these qualities. He has positive vir- 
tues of such a kind that he belongs with the noblest persons Shakespeare 
drew. It is the dramatist’s care so to invest him that I find revealing. 
In drawing such a Paris, the dramatist seems to say this: “I shall draw 
one of whom it is unthinkable that !:e should do ill, and yet he shall be 
made to help destroy Juliet.” i le resplendent character of Paris lights 
the manner of Fate’s working. 

To prove Paris’ conduct exemplary needs no argument beyond the 
facts. From his first words— 


Of honourable reckoning are you both, 
And pity ’tis you liv’d at odds so long [1, ii, 4-5] 


—where he urges reconciliation of the feudists, until his last— 


If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [v, iii, 72-73] 


—no motive is shaded below the noblest. In the critical scene where 
Capulet offers him Juliet, Paris’ blamelessness is as clear as Capulet’s 
and even more emphatically marked. In that scene Shakespeare does not 
show Paris urging his suit, but insisting that ‘‘These times of woe afford 
no time to woo”’ (111, iv, 8). It is Capulet who mentions marriage, after 
Paris has said goodnight and turned to go." When he is offered Juliet, 
Paris rejoices, but with irreproachable modesty, in one line: ‘My lord, 
I would that Thursday were tomorrow” (111, iv, 29). Even for that re- 
mark—which Capulet later picks up when, in his ecstasy, he advances 
the wedding date to ‘‘tomorrow”—the spectator who forgets that Paris 
knows nothing of Juliet’s marriage may wish him ill. Again, when Paris 
and Juliet meet at the Friar’s cell, our sympathy for anguished Juliet 
leaves room only for resentment toward Paris, whose every word jars 


‘2 For this insight—and for many more—into a seemingly trivial but really significant 
occurrence I am indebted to H. Granville-Barker, pp. 21-22: ‘‘Paris is actually at the door, 
when, with a sudden impulse, Capulet recalls him—and by that sudden impulse, so 
lightly obeyed, the tragedy is precipitated.” 
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intolerably. Yet Paris’ conduct is never finer than here. “Poor soul, 
thy face is much abus’d with tears,” he observes; and, as he withdraws, 
“« . , adieu, and keep this holy kiss” (rv, i, 18-43). This is devotion, not 
villainy. Just so is his nobility made to shine in the churchyard, where 
he has come “to strew thy grave and weep” (Vv, iii, 1-73). His apprehen- 
sion of Romeo is as courageous and proper as it is blind. He thinks 
Romeo has come to do “‘some villainous shame”’ to the dead bodies, and, 
despite Romeo’s dire threats, boldly protects the tomb of “his” Juliet. 
The depth of unawareness that prevails in this scene is startling, and its 
effects on us are curious. In the wholeness of our sympathy with Romeo, 
Paris appears intolerable, his entrance an intrusion, and for an instant 
we may wish Romeo to kill him abruptly and get on into the tomb. 
We wish this, forgetting that the delay even of a moment more would 
save Romeo’s life—for Shakespeare has shown us that Friar Laurence 
is running toward the churchyard. Here, where neither Paris nor Romeo, 
Paris’ page nor Balthasar, nor the running Friar has full vision, even 
we momentarily so lose perspective that we share Romeo’s desire for 
haste when haste means death. 

More easily, Shakespeare could have made Paris a scoundrel, proper 
for our anger.” That he did not, but made him impeccable in manner 
and being, seems to me significant. The ill that Paris does can come only 
through his unawareness. Shakespeare might have shown Fate working 
through another Paris in another way, and perhaps that way would have 
been better, perhaps worse; in any event, another way would have been 
out of harmony with the rest of the tragic pattern. So Paris, like the 
others, is made one whose only harm can be unwitting.“ 

A final action of the same kind completes the pattern—and it is not 
that action which is alleged to mar the tragedy, the detention of Friar 
John. It is that by which Balthasar contributes to the end. When the 
closing events are viewed against the pattern we have traced, Friar 
John’s accident proves unimportant, even irrelevant. This event is not 
of a kind with those which have made the pattern to this point, nor is 
its irrelevance a blemish in the structure: there was no need for the 


48 Brooke’s characterization of Paris afforded neither help nor hindrance. Brooke first 
mentions Paris after Tybalt is slain, and he is praised only in the Capulets’ recommenda- 
tion of him to Juliet: ‘His youthfull yeres, his fayreness, and his port and semely grace, 
/ With cyrious wordes she payntes before her daughters eyes, / And then with store of ver- 
tues prayse she heaves him to the skyes.” Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, 1, 157. If any- 
thing, this recommendation might have tempted Shakespeare to make Paris a cad. 

\ There is not space to prove that Tybalt belongs with ‘‘the others”; yet Tybalt belongs 
with them. Though hot-headed, he is never villainous; he acts for the best as he knows the 
best, and is as blameless in intent as Benvolio or Paris. Juliet’s outburst (11, ii) on hearing 
of his death is alone, in my opinion, warrant for his inclusion with the others. 
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dramatist to make the manner of Friar John’s detention accord with the 
manner of Fate’s working throughout the play, for the incident is not 
part of the pattern. 

The indispensable stitch between Capulet’s “We'll to church tomor- 
row” and Romeo’s suicide, which ends the pattern, is not the Friar’s 
failure to reach Mantua—a negative thing—but Balthasar’s success—a 
positive one. The obvious answers to two questions show that this is 
fact: First, what would have happened had there been no incident of 
Friar John at all? The answer is certain: the suicide of Romeo, just as it 
stands. Second, what would have resulted had there been no Balthasar? 
Shakespeare wrote this answer, when he made it plain that Friar John 
returns to Friar Laurence in time for the latter to reach Juliet’s tomb 
before she wakes. Friar Laurence says, 


Now must I to the monument alone. 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake. [v, ii, 23-24] 


That the Friar found three hours sufficient to reach the tomb is proved 
by the plain fact that when Juliet wakes he is beside her. Had there 
been no Balthasar, the Friar would have found Juliet just waking, and 
he could then actually have done just what he had planned to do as he 
began his dash to the tomb—“ . . . keep her at my cell till Romeo come— 
Poor living corse, clos’d in a dead man’s tomb”’ (Vv, ii, 28-29). 

The episode of Friar Jchn, then, falls outside the pattern. But if it is 
irrelevant, why did Shakespeare include it? And why does it not seem 
irrelevant—for indeed most critics have found it anything but so. We 
can answer by noting how Shakespeare introduces the episode. In giving 
Juliet the potion, Friar Laurence makes this promise: 


... against thou shalt awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 

And hither shall he come; and he and I 

Will watch thy waking ... {rv, i, 113-117] 


The plan was devised as a comfort, naturally and plausibly, to Juliet, 
who must take a mysterious compound and wake in a fearful place. When 
the Friar learns that his letter has failed, his distress is for the promise he 
had made: “She will beshrew me much that Romeo/ Hath had no notice 
of these accidents’’ (v, ii, 25-26). Unaware of Balthasar’s action, he 
suspects no greater harm than the breaking of his promise, that Juliet 
will wake to find only him beside her; and but for Balthasar, all would 
have been so. Ji is Balthasar’s action, nol Friar John’s, that needs to be and 
is consonant with the tragic pattern. 

As through Capulet, Paris, and others, so Fate works through Bal- 
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thasar, and as with the others so with Balthasar Shakespeare took care 
to make clear that what ill he does comes only through his unawareness. 
Early in the play Romeo says to the Nurse, “I warrant thee my man’s 
as true as steel” (11, iv, 209). Balthasar’s personal loyalty in bringing 
false news is plain: 

O, pardon me for bringing these ill news, 

Since you did leave it for my office, sir. [v, i, 22-23] 


Ordered to watch and report, he had seen Juliet laid in the tomb and had 
left Verona instantly to bear the news. There was no need to consult 
the Friar: his own eyes had seen the evidence. Balthasar’s concern for his 
master is conspicuous: 

I do beseech you, sir, have patience. 

Your looks are pale and wild and do import 

Some misadventure. [v, i, 27-29] 


This concern of the servant for the master is shown again, in the church- 
yard, when, though Romeo orders him to leave or be torn “joint by 
joint,” Balthasar hides near the tomb, for “His looks I fear, and his 
intents I doubt” (v, iii, 44). Such is Shakespeare’s Balthasar: at the first 
“true as steel,”’ and at last loyal despite a madman’s threat. He is an 
idealized type of the faithful servant. By making him so, Shakespeare 
again showed his own conception of the way of Fate’s working, for it is 


through this Balthasar that the final harm is committed. 


VI 


We. now return to the situation which exists when Friar Laurence 
begins to speak, and to those survivors who gape. Their need at this 
moment is enlightenment, first, because they are thunderstruck, and, 
second, because among them are some who were the means to the end 
they stare on. Who among them can trace the whole pattern of events? 
The Friar’s words enable some who have served Fate to recognize their 
connection with the catastrophe, though imperfectly. Thus in the Friar’s 
speech are these special words for the Prince: 


... their stol’n marriage day 
Was Tybalt’s doomsday... . [v, iii, 233-234] 


Let the Prince now remember and reassess that situation in which he 
pronounced his sentence of banishment; let him revalue Benvolio’s 
earnest plea that Romeo would not fight Tybalt, but “spoke him fair” 
and “urg’d withal / Your high displeasure.” To omit the Friar’s speech 
would be to deny us contemplation of the Prince’s thoughts in this 
instant; and that would be to lose one of the rarest experiences the 
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tragedy affords. But the Friar has not ended; for Capulet are these: 
... not for Tybalt, Juliet pin’d [v, iii, 236] 


Let Capulet now, we being by, review the justice of his ultimatum: 
“ .. hang, beg, starve, die in the streets...” And for Balthasar— 
though even now the Friar is unaware that they are for him—are these 
terrible words: 


Then gave I her... 
A sleeping potion . . . [v, iii, 243-244] 


Let Balthasar’s loyal eyes start from their spheres in his memory of the 
words he spoke to his master: “I saw her laid low. .. . ” 
Conspicuous in the Friar’s speech is mention of Friar John: 
But he which bore my letter, Friar John, 


Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 
Return’d my letter back. [v, iii, 249-252] 


These lines magnify the seeming importance of the accident, since Friar 
Laurence himself thus appears to attribute the catastrophe to this cause. 
But when he speaks these lines, ‘he Friar does not yet know of Balthasar’s 
action which had brought Romeo to the tomb." Hence the lines are really 
but another manifestation of the condition of unawareness which has 
prevailed from the thumb-biting scene to this. His knowledge incomplete, 


the Friar can state only, 


... Then all alone 
At the prefixed hour of her waking 
Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault. [v, iii, 252-254] 


Twice Shakespeare tells us and once shows us that the Friar arrived in 
time to greet Juliet waking; but the harm had been done: Romeo was 
dead. Had the Friar known, when he began to speak, what then was 
known to Balthasar alone of the living, he would have had no cause even 
to mention Friar John; for he would then have known that only two 
facts were pertinent: that he had arrived in time to save Juliet, but that 
Romeo had already been killed by Balthasar’s false word. 

Because the persons who gape at the scene of catastrophe are—with 
others now dead—the very ones who have caused it, experience of the 
full tragic force requires not only that these persons learn of the réles 


4S The abbreviated and garbled speech as printed in the First Quarto has Friar Laurence 
report Balthasar’s action; that could not be, since the audience hears the whole conversa- 
tion of the Friar with Balthasar which precedes the Friar’s speech, and Balthasar does not 
mention his action in that conversation. There is no other means by which the Friar could 
have learned. 
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they have played but that we be permitted to look on when they grasp 
the meaning of their past actions. The Friar’s speech provides this op- 
portunity, and that is one reason I find it indispensable. 

The need to have the audience by in the moment of the clearing up 
of ambiguities is peculiar to Romeo and Juliet among Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. In these other tragedies, in which the tragic pattern’is different, 
such recapitulation as the Friar’s would truly be as redundant as most 
critics have found these forty lines to be. Thus in Hamlet, though Hamlet 
tears away the cup and demands that Horatio “ . . . draw thy breath in 
pain / To tell my story ... ” it is enough that we hear Horatio say only 
this to Fortinbras: “‘ . . . let me speak to th’ yet unknowing world / How 
these things came about.” “‘All this can I truly deliver,” Horatio promises 
—but we need not be by at the delivery, for Fortinbras and the rest of 
“th’ unknowing world,” though they are as ignorant of the causes of the 
spectacle that ends Hamlet as are Capulet and others of that which 
ends Romeo and Juliet, had not themselves, by unwitting acts done in our 
aware view, brought about the catastrophe. Similarly, though Lodovico 
states in the last two lines of Othello, “Myself will straight aboard; and 
to the state / This heavy act with heavy heart relate...” the tragic 
experience would not be deepened for us were the future scene staged; 
for the Duke and the Senators did not, by unwitting acts, destroy 
Desdemona and Othello: Iago, skilfully prompting Othello’s nature, did 
that. However, though nothing is lost to us by omission of a scene show- 
ing the Venetians learning how the catastrophe came about, yet much 
indeed would be lost were we not by in that moment when Othello knows 
that he has murdered an innocent Desdemona." It is this latter situation 
that is analogous to the situation in which Capulet and others learn what 
they have done. When those through whose acts Fate worked are shown 
the connections between their actions and the catastrophe, the audience, 
which until then has borne alone and inexpressibly the mounting agony 
of knowing all, experiences relief. In this relief lies something, I think, 
of the pleasure that belongs to the full experience of the tragedy. 

Yet this is only half of the reason for the Friar’s speech; the other 
half is subtle, but, I believe, in view of the pattern of the tragedy as 
Shakespeare designed it, intended by the dramatist. Contemplation 
reminds us that not every actor present in the fina] scene is enabled by 
the Friar’s words to glimpse, however remotely, his connection with the 
lovers’ deaths. What the Friar knows to say is a scrappy and inadequate 
tale; of the close details of Fate’s working he knows nothing. Those 
persons, of course, who have been not only participants in the fatal 


Othello, v, ii, 198: “Ol O! O!” 
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events but their victims too—the dead ones—cannot hear with ears of 
flesh even this poor reconstruction of the events by which they died. 
Pain of a kind proper to tragedy lies in our reflection that of the four 
whose bodies are here none died aware of the situation as it really was. 
Add to these Mercutio, whose body is elsewhere, and all five youths, one 
may say, died “not knowing”’: Mercutio not knowing why Romeo would 
neither fight nor allow him to fight without interference; Tybalt not 
knowing that Romeo is his cousin of an hour, dearly bound; Paris not 
knowing it is a husband whom he would apprehend; Romeo not knowing 
why his wife’s cheek is crimson; Juliet not knowing why her husband 
died. So much for these, who cannot ever be informed, even though the 
Friar who speaks over them enjoyed our full vision and spoke as many 
lines to reconstruct the pattern as I have used. 

Yet Rosaline, the thumb-biters, the illiterate servant, and Benvolio 
are presumably present at the last, alive, awake, and staring as the 
Friar exposes such fragments as he possesses. So much is his vision nar- 
rower than ours that his forty lines cannot compel any of these to glimpse 
the causal connection between themselves and the scene before them. 
Their minds are as far beyond the reach of the Friar’s review as the dead 
ones’ minds are beyond the reach of any earthly review. Our knowledge 
of the shares these have had in this tale of woe is therefore locked in us 
unrelieved; and the pain left with us marks our awareness of the brevity— 
the irremediable fact of the brevity—of Friar Laurence. 
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THE YORK PLAYS OF THE DYING, ASSUMP- 
TION, AND CORONATION OF OUR LADY 


By Anna J. MILL 


HE comparative scarcity of evidence as to dramatic performances 

of saints’ miracles in medieval England has frequently been the 
subject of comment. The only surviving independent texts of separate 
plays are those of Mary Magdalen, St. Paul, and the Cornish Meriasek ; 
and the list of recorded performances is far from impressive. Particularly 
noticeable is the almost complete lack of evidence of such independent 
Miracles of Our Lady as would correspond to the amazing French series 
of Miracles de Notre Dame.' The Lincoln play of the Assumption (some- 
times Ascension) and Coronation of Our Lady, undertaken by the cathe- 
dral clergy over a long period, and, perhaps, as time went on, linked with 
the municipal St. Anne’s play, is unusual.? But, if s«lf-contained plays 
of the Virgin Mary are notable mainly by their absence, there is ample 
evidence of a well-established group of Death and Assumption of Mary 
plays within the framework of the regular Corpus Christi cycles. Texts 
of such groups have survived in the York Register* and in the Ludus 
Coventria.* Records of such plays occur at Newcastle, where the Burial 
of the Virgin was played by the masons;5 at Beverley where the priests, 
and at Aberdeen where the tailors were responsible for the Coronation 
of Our Lady;* and, as we shail see, at York. At York, too, as elsewhere, 
certain features, at least, of the Assumption Play seem to have been 
incorporated in royal entry civic celebrations. 

It will be noted that only in York do we have both the texts of and the 
municipal records regarding the regulation and production of these 
Mary plays. My purpose in this article is to bring together material 
relating to the group from scattered printed records and to add certain 
data from MSS in the municipal archives: from the House Books;’ 


' L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire du thédtre en France: Les mystéres (Paris, 1880), 1, 115 ff. 

? Virginia Schull, ‘Clerical Drama in Lincoln Cathedral, 1318-1561,” PMLA, tu (Dec. 
1937), 946-966. 

3L. T. Smith, ed. York Plays (Oxford, 1885), pp. 473 ff. 

‘K. S. Block, ed. Ludus Coventria or the Plaie Called Corpus Christi, EETS e.s. 120 
(London, 1922), pp. 354 ff. 

5 O. Waterhouse, ed. The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, EETS e.s. 104 (London, 1909), p. xl. 

* E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, 341, 322; A. J. Mill, Medieval 
Plays in Scotland (Edinburgh and London, 1927), p. 125. 

7 A series of extracts from the House Books is in course of publication by Angelo Raine in 
his invaluable York Civic Records (Yorkshire Archaeol. Soc., Record Series, nos. 98, 103, 
106, 108, 110, 112). The transcripts of all but a few of the House Book entries used in this 
article were, however, made by me before the publication of those volumes, and have since 
been re-checked with the originals in York. Hence my frequent citation of the original MS., 
together with a reference to Raine. 
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and especially from the Chamberlains’ Rolls and Books, the resources 
of which have hitherto been explored for this purpose only in spasmodic 
and haphazard fashion, if at all.* 

Though from 1376 on there is evidence in the York city records of 
the existence of Corpus Christi plays,® our earliest knowledge of the 
actual pageants played by the individual craft guilds comes in the 1415 
“Ordo paganarum ludi Corporis Christi,” where, almost at the end of the 
list, we find fully established a sequence of four Mary plays: 


Drapers Jesus, Maria, Gabriell cum duobus angelis, duo virgines et 
tres Judei de cognacione Marie, viij Apostoli, et ij diaboli. 

Lynweuers Quatuor Apostoli portantes feretrum Marie et Fergus pen- 
dens super feretrum, cum duobus aliis Judeis (cum vno 
Angelo). 

Weuers of Wollen Maria ascendens cum turba angelorum, viij apostoli, et 
Thomas apostolus predicans in deserto. 

Hostilers Maria, Jesus coronans eam, cum turba angelorum cantans. 

{[Smith, p. xxvii] 


This is followed by a Proclamation of the Play, which, in turn, is followed 
on the next folio by a more concise but undated list, in which our se- 
quence runs as follows: 


Drapers 53. Transitus beate Marie 
Masons 54. Portacio corporis Marie 
Wevers 55. Assumpcio beate Marie 
Hostlers 56. Coronacio ejusdem!® 


The second play in both lists, the Portacio, or, more familiarly, Fergus, 
does not appear in the Register of texts of the York plays;" nor does 
it, as we shall see, survive even in record to face the prohibitions of the 
rest of the group of Mary plays in 1548, and again in 1561, or to enjoy 
the rescinding of those prohibitions under Mary Tudor. This play may, 
therefore, be treated briefly by itself. The subject, a familiar one in 
Continental art and story, is well established in English tradition from 
at least the time of the Blickling Homilies. A Jew strikes the bier with 
the body of Mary as it is being conveyed to burial and his arms become 


* Thus, e.g., Smith, p. xvii, is apparently unaware of the existence of Chamberlains’ 
Accounts (either Books or Rolls) prior to 1519. 

® Maud Sellers, York Memorandum Book, Surtees Soc., nos. 120, 125 (London, 1912-15), 
1, 10. 

10 Robert Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York (London, 1843), 
p. 236. 

" Textually it survives in English drama only in the Ludus Coventria. 

12 R. Morris, ed. EETS o.s. 58 (London, 1880), p. 151. 
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withered or rigid. “His arms war al clungen dri,” says the Cursor M undi;" 
“po cleuede hi faste on pe bere” runs one version of the South English 
Legendary: 

po cleuede hi faste on pe bere: pat he ne mizte awei is drawe 


Hi bicome ek stiue wip palsie- pat he ne mizte hom enes wawe 
[MS. Corp. Christi Camb. 145, f. 137b] 


His hands, John Mirk elaborates, ‘“‘wern puld of by pe elboues, and 
hongyt soo styll on pe bere; and he wyth hys stompes stode soo, cryng 
and 3ellyng for ake and sorow pat he suffyrd.’’" He calls on Peter and is 
converted, and a miracle is performed. 

The leading protagonist of the episode, who appears in Continental 
contexts as Japhia, Isachar, Reuben, the High Priest Adonijah, Bezer- 
lay,'® is identified in the Blickling Homilies merely as “an pe baer 
wes para Judea aldorman...se arleasa gerefa”; in the thirteenth- 
century Assumplion of Our Lady as one of two undifferentiated Jews;'* 
in the Cursor Mundi as a priest; in the previously cited MS of the South 
English Legendary he is the “‘maister prince” of the Jews; in the Ludus 
Coventriea, the only extant English dramatic text of the incident, he is 
simply ‘‘primus princeps.” In York, alone, he emerges with a name of his 
own, Fergus (Vergus). 

There is much in the York records of the play that is not clear. At 
the time of the 1415 Ordo, the play of Fergus, as we have seen, was set 
forth by the linenweavers. In the “later” Ordo, however, the masons 
seem to have been responsible for the play. This latter arrangement ap- 
parently continues until 1431. At that time, in a lengthy petition, the 
goldsmiths complain that the good old days are gone, that they are no 
longer a wealthy guild. They demand either a subsidy from the town or 
relief from the burden of one of their two pageants (‘‘Herod interrogans 
tres reges” and “‘Oblacio trium regum’’). They point out that the masons 
(cementarii) have been grumbling (murmurabant) about their pageant 
“ubi Fergus flagellatus est.”” The grounds of their complaint are: (1) 
that the play is not in accordance with Holy Writ (in sacra non continetur 
scriplura) and excites laughter and sometimes blows (magis risum el 
clamorem causabat quam devocionem, et quandoque lites, contenciones, 
et pugne inde proveniebant in populo); (2) that coming, as it does, near 


13 R. Morris, ed. EETS o.s. 57, 62, 66, 68, 99, 101 (London 1874-92), p. 1186 (MS. 
Cotton). 

\™ Theodor Erbe, ed. Mirk’s Festial, EETS e.s. 96 (London, 1905), Pt. 1, 223. 

15 Smith, p. xlix, has a useful bibliography. Cf. also G. G. Coulton, A Medieval Garner 
(London, 1910), p. 700; Art and the Reformation (Oxford, 1928), p. 394, n. 1. 

16 J. R. Lumby and G. H. McKnight, eds. EETS o.s. 14 (London, 1866; re-edited 1901), 
p. 128. 
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the end of the cycle, it can rarely, if ever, be produced in daylight (clara 
die). They suggest, therefore, that the masons be discharged and ex- 
empted “de pagina Fergus” and that they themselves, the goldsmiths, 
hand over to them the Herod pageant."” 

No indication is given as to which of the crafts, if any, is from now on 
to undertake the unpopular Fergus; and for nearly half a century the 
records are silent. It may have reverted to the linenweavers, who, on 
June 21, 1476, are acquitted henceforth from all manner of payments to 
the tapiters’ pageant, notwithstanding any previous enactments, be- 
cause of their “fre mocoum and will’ they (the linenweavers) have bound 
themselves “perpetually to kepe, bryng forth and plaie or make to be 
plaied yerely vpoun Corpus Christi day a pageant and play called 
Fergus at thaire proper costis and expenses.”'* Some ten years later 
production of Fergus is again under advisement by the City Fathers. 
On Sunday in the third week in Lent 1485 (March, 6 1484-85) it is de- 
creed that ‘‘the mater hanging in travaux betwix the sawers and wrightis 
concernyng the bring[ing] furth of the pageant of Fergus” be deferred 
till the following Friday. There seems to be no record of any such Friday 
meeting to resolve this enigmatic matter “hanging in travaux,” nor is 
it mentioned under the next following entry, dated March 17; but on 
April 19, 1485, an ordinance is passed to the effect that the tapiters, 
cordwainers and linenweavers be together annexed to the bringing forth 
of the pageant of the tapiter craft and cardmaker craft “‘soo that the 
padgeant called Fergus late broght furth by the lynweves be laid apart.”* 
This final clause is not without obscurity. One is left in doubt both as to 
whether the “laying apart”’ of Fergus is initiated, or, as would seem more 
likely in the face of the 1518 ordinance (to be considered presently), 
merely accepted by the Town Council, and as to whether the arrangement 
is regarded as temporary or permanent. Nor is the situation as a whole 
clarified by a record in the financial year 1486-87 of five shillings received 
“de arte textoris linij” as a fine “de non ludendo pagine vergus.’””° 


17 Sellers, 11, 123 ff. The whole text deserves careful examination. In a recent important 
monograph the writer professes not to take too seriously the first of the masons’ objec- 
tions. Quoting only partially (and under the date 1468 instead of 1431) the unfavorable 
reactions to Fergus, he comments: ‘The real grievance, I suspect, that underlay the com- 
plaint was the fact that the protesting cementarii could never get through the play in 
daylight”: Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Mysteries End, An Investigation of the Last Days of the 
Medieval Religious Stage (New Haven, 1946), p. 39. Isee no reason for discounting the ear- 
lier part of the protest. 

18 MS House Books, 1, f. 20b; Raine, 1, 6. 

19 MS House Books, 1, m1, rv, ff. 160, 163; Raine, 1, 114, 115. 

2 MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case 1. This account is labelled 1485, but it runs from the 
Feast of St. Blaise, 1 Henry VII, that is, from Feb. 3, 1485-86, for a year. 
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At all events, there is no record that Fergus is ever again played, a 
fact which may account, if we accept Greg’s dating,” for its omission from 
the late-fifteenth-century Register of the plays. Yet the name of the 
pageant is long associated with the craft of linenweavers in the minds of 
the civic authorities. When, in 1518, the Council approves an enactment 
(or a re-enactment) for a separation of the crafts of linenweavers and 
woollenweavers, it ordains that the linenweavers are to pay the five 
shillings which the weavers paid before this to the cutlers’ pageant” 
“vnto suche tyme as tlie said lynweuers will play or cause to be played 
the pageant somtyme called vergus pageant And then the said lynweuers 
shall reteyn and kepe the said v s. towards thair awn charges for the 
bryngyng furth of the said vergus pageant.’ As far as sixteenth-century 
record is concerned, Fergus after life’s fitful fever sleeps well, surviving 
only as nostalgic reminiscence or as part of a moribund legal formula 
for the bureaucratic mind. 

It was apparently the uneasy history of the play of Fergus and its 
early demise that led Davies to the belief that the group of Mary plays 
as a whole was not in favor with the crafts of York; for he gives no other 
evidence to this effect. Actually, from the time of their listing in the 
1415 Ordo, though they are rarely featured in the records, the drapers’ 
and woollenweavers’ plays, the Transitus and Assumptio of Mary, would 
seem to have continued almost automatically. The isolated complaint of 
the drapers in 1505 as to the heavy burden of their pageant on a craft 
in which “they war bot iij persons” would seem merely to emphasize 
the regular inclusion of their pageant in the cycle. How much, if any, of 
the weavers’ play was retained in 1486 in connection with the civic 
reception of Henry VII on his royal progress is not clear. According to the 
official version in the contemporary House Book: ‘“‘Eghtly shalbe at 
thend of Swynegate joining of Staynegate, our lady, commyng from 
hevin, and welcome the King in words folowing, and therupon ascend 


2. W. W. Greg, Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English Miracle Plays (Lon- 
don, 1914), p. 28. Smith, p. xxviij, however, dates the Register as early 15th century and 
suggests that the omission of Fergus was accidental. The item in the MS Chamberlains’ 
Books, 1 A, in an account officially dated as 1449, ‘‘Et Johanni Kirketon pro ligatura vnius 
libri vocati le Regestre ij s,”” may have some bearing on the date of the Register. I am not 
convinced that this account is correctly dated; but the matter requires further investiga- 
tion. 

2 The relation of the woollen- and linenweavers to the cutlers’ pageant is not quite clear, 
nor does a previous minute of 1493, cited by Raine, 11, 97, help. 

** MS House Books, 1x, f. 94b; Raine, m1, 65. Raine reads “‘Vergins” for “‘vergus” in 
both instances, but the MS seems clear. 

*4 Davies, p. 236. He remarks also that it is probable that this group, as they are the 
lowest in the series, were also ‘‘of the latest introduction.” But they are surely in place 
chronologically. % Raine, mm, 14. 
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a yene into heven wit angell sang, and ther schall it snaw by craft to be 
made of waffrons in maner of snaw.’”* According to the version cited by 
Leland: “‘Beyond the Brigge, at the Turnyng into Conyeux Strete, ther 
was a Pajiant of the Assumption of our Lady, whiche had a 
Speche. ... ”*? The ‘‘Pajiant of the Assumption” may conceivably have 
been the weavers’ play from the Register, with a special epilogue added 
for the royal entry, only what was new and topical receiving comment 
in the records. A more plausible reading of the evidence, however, would 
limit the pageant to an ad hoc complimentary speech, declaimed perhaps 
by the regular actor of Our Lady in the Corpus Christi Assumption 
play. What is clear is that their pageant car (perhaps with some special 
ascension mechanism) was lent by the weavers for the occasion, to judge 
from the item in the Chamberlain’s Account: “pro stipendio pagine 
textoris iiij s.”** It would seem that the Assumption pageant and its ap- 
purtenances were still at this time a live and popular tradition. In fact, 
both the Dying and Assumption pageants survive to be associated with 
the Coronation pageant in the Reformation ban on the Mary plays. 

The Coronation play occupies a special position in the cycle, not only, 
as Greg points out (p. 29), in that it was presented by a group outside the 
associated craft incorporations, but also in that it was the play regularly 
subsidized, with no great munificence, to be sure, by the York Corpora- 
tion. Davies (p. 236) tells us*® that it was in the reign of Richard III that 
the innholders (hostelers) appear to have neglected bringing forth their 
pageant and that the Corporation agreed to contribute a sum of two 
shillings yearly from the Chamber. But that this custom of subsidizing 
the play of the Coronation of Our Lady was no new departure—was 
indeed perhaps a ful] half century old by this time—is indicated by the 
following excerpts from the accounts: 


1433[?] Et ludentibuws in pagina coronacionis beate marie in festo corporis 
christi*® 


°6 Tbid., 1, 158. The speech of Our Lady follows. 

°7 John Leland, Collectanea (London, 1770), 1v, 189. Leland’s transcript, however, from 
MS. Cotton Julius, B xii, ff. 11b, 12, is a careless one and there are several] misreadings in the 
“‘speche,”’ of which a somewhat different version is given in the House Book (Raine, loc. 
cit.). 

28 MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case 1v, 1486-87. The account runs from the feast of St. 
Blaise, 1 Henry VII, for a year; so that this item of expenditure could not be for the 
second visit of the king, July 30, 1487. 

2° Smith, p. xlii, by implication, follows Davies. 

30 MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case 1. The date is almost obliterated but the account seems 
to run from the feast of the Purification of the Virgin Mary, 11 Henry VI, that is, from Feb. 
2, 1432-33, for a year. In this and in subsequent excerpts from the accounts, the year given 
in the text of the article is that on which the play of Corpus Christi would fall within 
the particular financial year in which the expenditure is incurred. 
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The rest of the line is practically obliterated but would seem to end with 
“consuetudine,” indicating an already established payment. Responsi- 
bility for repairs to the pageant car seems also to have been assumed by 
the civic authorities, for the next line begins: ‘“emendacione pagine 
predicte xix s j d.” The next entry is: 

1449 Et Roberto clerk pro ludo* coronacionis® beate virginis ex parte maioris 

viij s** 

After this the subsidy seems to settle down regularly to a token payment 
of two shillings: 

1463 Et soluti Roberto leche pro lusione pagine coronacionis beate marie 


virginis* hoc anno ij s*8 
1468 Et scrutatoribus ostillariorum civitatis ad conductionem pagine coro- 
nacionis beate marie virginis in festo corporis christi ij s*6 


1478[?] Et soluti magistris pagine ostillariorum pro quadam annua firma ad 
sustentacionem pagine coronacionis beate marie virginis in civitate 
predicta ut in compotis precedentibus ij s*” 


That there was some re-enactment of the hostelers’, or, as they now 
appear, the innholders’ responsibility in 1484 is evidenced by a minute 
of April 27 in which four men come before the mayor and by the assent 
of all the innholders of the said city: 


tuke apon them to bryng furth yerly duryng the term of viij yere then next fol- 
lowng the pagent of the Coronacion of our lady perteyning to the said Inholders 
and also to reperell the said paghant so that they that holdis Inys and haith no 
syns pay as wele and as moch yerly to the reparacion of the said pagent and 
brynging furth of the same as the said Inholders that haith syns doth... [and 
also to] have yerely of the chambyre of thys cite duryng the said viij yere for 
bryng|ing] furth of the said pagiant accordyng to the ordinance thareof maid that 
is to say yerly ij s** 


The main purpose of this enactment would seem to be no fundamental 
reorganization, but rather an attempt to ensure the collection of dues 


* Written above “‘lode” deleted. 

® MS “coronaciones.” 

33 MS Chamberlains’ Books, 1 A, f. 28. On the basis of internal evidence, this account, 
defective at the beginning, has been labelled officially 1449. 

34 MS “‘virgnis.” 

% MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case 111. This roll is labelled ‘1463: 4 Ed. IV,” but the original 
scribe clearly states that the account runs from the feast of St. Blaise 2 Edward IV for a 
year. 

% Ibid. Labelled 1466, but the account runs from the feast of St. Blaise 7 Edward IV for a 
year. 

37 Labelled 1478 apparently on the basis of internal evidence. 

38 MS House Books, v, f. 24; Raine, 1, 92. 
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from those unlicensed persons who were making a livelihood as innholders 
while evading the payment of pageant silver. Nor does there seem to be 
sufficient evidence for assuming, as some authorities do,** the substitution 
of a new text of the Coronation play (represented by the later Innhold- 
ers’ fragment at the end of the MS Register) for the text which occurs at 
its regular place in the Register. In any case, the payment of the annual 
subsidy continues. 
1486 Idem computantes comptant ut in denariis resolutis annuatim per 
ipsos magistro pagine coronacionis beate marie virginis ad maiorem 
sustentacionem eiusdem pagine ut in compotis precedentibus ij s® 


With the turn of the century, the entries become more frequent. 


1501 Unde dicti computantes petunt allocacionem ut in denariis solutis ma- 
gistro pagine coronacionis beate marie virginis ad sustentacionem 


eiusdem pagine ut in compotis precedentibus iij s 
1505 Item soluti ad sustentacionem pagine coronacionis beate marie vir- 
ginis ut in precedentibus ijs 
1508 Et in denariis solutis ad sustentacionem pagine coronacionis beate 
marie ut in precedentibus ij s* 
1516[?] Et in denariis solutis ad sustentacionem coronacionis beate marie vir- 
ginis ut in precedentibus ij s® 


For each of the six years from 1520 to 1525 inclusive, the same entry 
occurs with monotonous regularity, the only variation being the omission 
of the final phrase in the last four years: “Item soluti ad sustentacionem 
pagine coronacionis beate marie virginis (ut in precedentibus) ij s.’’* 
Then, for several years thereafter, this item seems to be missing from 
the accounts. In 1536, however, in spite of the fact that the Corporation 


9 Smith, p. xlii; Greg, p. 29. Greg suggests that the marginal ‘‘caret” written in a later 
hand in the Register at the beginning of the original innholders’ play (MS. Add. 35,290, f. 
242) indicates that this text had been cancelled in favor of the later version. But would 
not this be an unusual use of “‘caret,”’ which, in fact, occurs many times with its usual mean- 
ing in the Register marginalia? May it rather be that, at some periodical check-up, the be- 
ginning of the play, as then played, was found to be wanting, and that the aureate frag- 
ment, consisting of speeches by the Son and the Father, was meant to make good that de- 
ficiency? 

40 MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case tv. 

4t Jbid., Case v. The roll from which the 1505 item is taken is labelled 1504-6, but the ac- 
count seems to run from the feast of St. Maury the Abbot, 20 Henry VII, for one year 
only. 

‘2 Tbid., Case 1. Date missing. Labelled Henry IV, later altered to 7 Henry VIII. 

48 MS Chamberlains’ Books, nu, ff. 25, 62, 104, 151, 194, 236. The date of the first of the 
series is missing; but the following account runs from the feast of St. Maury the Abbot, 
12 Henry VIII, for a year, and a similar entry is also in a Chamberlain’s Roll, Case v1, 
apparently for the same date. 
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votes to substitute the Paier Noster play, on a date finally set as the Sun- 
day after Lammas, for the usual Corpus Christi play,“ the familiar 
entry recurs: “Et in denariis solufis ad sustenacionem pagine beate marie 
virginis ut in precedentibus [i] js.’ In connection with the 1538 per- 
formance we have: “Item payd to the Sersours of the Inholders towardis 
the charges of ther pagyant ij s,’“* and, with a similar entry in the 
vernacular for 1542‘? the evidence of the Chamberlains’ accounts is 
almost exhausted. 

Scrappy as the positive evidence for a continuous tradition of per- 
formance of the Coronation play may seem, when set forth baldly in 
this way, it is much more telling when one considers the state of the 
records. There are many gaps in the series of both the Chamberlains’ 
Rolls and the Chamberlains’ Books. When from the surviving accounts 
one omits those which are illegible or fragmentary or those which deal 
only in lump sums, there are few, perhaps some six or seven, which 
do not record the usual payment; and those few may include years of 
war or plague or of other unusual circumstances when the Corpus Christi 
play as a whole was omitted. 

Just six years after the last entry we have the beginning of the end of 
the Mary Group of pageants. In 1548, it is agreed by the City Fathers 
that the Corpus Christi play be played this year “‘certen pagyauntis 
excepte/ That is to say/ the deyng of our Lady, assumpcion of our 
Lady/ and Coronacoun of our Lady”; in 1549, it is ‘‘to be playd holy” 
with the exception of the same three pageants as in the previous year.** 
In 1551, it is agreed that the innholders, weavers, drapers, tailors and 
hosiers shall be charged to gather up their pageant money and bring the 
same to the Mayor “to be further ordered by hym towarde settynge 
forth of pageantz on Corpus Christi day wher he shall see most nede.’”*® 
A month later it is decreed that the drapers, as they are discharged from 
setting forth of their old pageant called the Dying of Our Lady, ‘‘nowe 
layed downe,”’ are to pay 13s. 4d. towards bringing forth ‘‘suche other 
pageantz decayed” as shall be thought expedient and necessary by my 
Lord Mayor.® In 1553, the woollenweavers, who were wont to bring 
forth the Assumption of Our Lady which is now left off, are to bring forth 


** MS House Books, xu, ff. 24, 35b, 50; Raine, 11, 174; rv, 5. 

‘© MS Chamberlains’ Rolls, Case vi. The original date on the roll is, however, missing. 

4° MS Chamberlains’ Books, m1, f. 26. This volume has three separate series of pagination 
and foliation, of which this is the third. 

‘7 Tbid., iv, f. 69. 

“8 MS House Books, xrx, ff. 16b, 69b; Raine, 1v, 176, v, 15. 

*° MS House Books, xx, f. 52 b; Raine, v, 55. Cf. also Raine, v, 59. 

5° MS House Books, xx, f. 56. 
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the play of the sledmen, whose pageant (or pageant car) is now far in 
decay and broken, and the sledmen are to contribute to the cappers’ 
pageant. 

During the reign of Mary Tudor, there is a brief resurgence of the 
forbidden group. On February 9, 1553-54, it is enacted that Corpus 
Christi play “shall (god willyng) be played this yere and billetis to be 
made forth as hath ben accustomed And that theis pagiantis that of 
late were left forth shall be played agayne as beforetyme they were at 
the chardgis of theym that were wont to bryng theym forth.’ And once 
more we have the familiar entry in the Chamberlain’s account for that 
year: “Item payd to the Serchers of the Inholders towardis the reparaci- 
ons of ther pagyant accustomyd ij s.’* Subversive activities, however, 
seem to have been at work among the drapers, for, in November of this 
year, 1554, action \s taken by the Council against four members of the 
craft who “‘obstinatly refuse’ to pay their pageant money “‘to the great 
encoragyng of such lyke wilfull persons and disordre in the sayd crafts.’ 
In the following year it is again enacted that Corpus Christi play shall 
be played “‘as ben” and various arrangements are made “‘as was the last 
yere.”> In 1556 it is agreed that billets shall be made and delivered 
forth for Corpus Christi play ‘‘as hath ben accusto[me]d”’; and there is a 
similar order for billets in 1557.% 

In July, 1557, it is decreed that such pageants as are not registered in 
the “‘Cite Booke” are to be called in and registered.*’ That certain crafts 
complied is clear from the Chamberlain’s account for 1559-60, where 
John Clarke is paid a shilling “for entryng in the Regyster the Regynall 
of the pagyant pertenyng to Craft of Fullars whiche was never before 
regestred”’;5* and presumably the addition to the glovers’ play and the 
entire Purification play, both in the same sixteenth-century hand as the 
fullers’ play, were added at the same time.*® But the innholders’ play 
(both the original and the fragment) was already registered. It is, there- 
fore, not clear why, on May 6, 1559, Mr. Thomas Elason promised before 
my Lord Mayor to bring in the “‘Regynall” of the innholders’ pageant 


5 [bid., xx1, f. H; Raine, v, 88. Presumably the sledmen’s play was xt in the Register, 
The Travellers to Emmaus Meet Jesus. But cf. Smith, pp. 421 n, 426 n'. The original MS. 
of the Register (Add. 35,290) does nothing to clear up the confusion. 

52 MS House Books, xx1, f. 31; Raine, v, 100. 

58 MS Chamberlains’ Books, rv, p. 104. 

54 Raine, v, 110. 

55 MS House Books, xx1, f. 85; Raine, v, 120. 

% MS House Books, xxu, ff. 5, 53b. 

57 [bid., f. 68. 

58 MS Chamberlains’ Books, v, f. 73. 

59 Smith, p. xv. 
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that it may be registered before midsummer next;® their “‘Regynall” 
is presumably still that of the Coronation play, for there is no indication 
yet, though Queen Elizabeth is now on the throne, of interference with 
this group of plays. Whatever the explanation, further recalcitrance 
seems to have resulted in another summons, for, according to a marginal 
note in the municipal account, “he apperyd the xx of July [June ?] and 
haith forther day give to the xxvij of June.” Presumably he complied 
before the deadline, for we hear of no later summons;® and the innholders 
are not included in the 1567 list of crafts whose pageants are not already 
registered. One would like to know what is behind those orders which, 
be it noted, originate in the reign of Mary Tudor; to know whether they 
are to be explained by a tightening of censorship, by a change in the reli- 
gious and political complexion of the Council, or merely by a bout of long- 
overdue administrative housecleaning. 

At all events, once more the forces working against mariolatry are to 
triumph. In 1561, the Corpus Christi play is to be played with good 
players “Except onely the pageantis of the dyenge Assumption and 
Coronacioun of our Lady.”® True, in a set of innholders’ ordinances 
revised and re-enacted in 1564, the pageant masters are enjoined to make 
yearly true and due accounts regarding their pageant and play, with 
right to forego payment of pageant money to the Chamber in any year 
that the Corpus Christi play shall chance to be omitted.“ But it would 
seem that the suppression of the Coronation play had knocked the heart 
out of the business, for in 1569 it is agreed that half of the pageant money 
that is gathered by the innholders shall be paid to the “‘moche decayed” 
craft of waxchandlers for aid of their pageant and the other half to the 
Chamber.® A truncated Corpus Christi cycle survives for a few uncertain 
years. But, for our group of Mary pageants, the 1561 interdict would 
seem to have been final. 


Mount Hotyoxke COLLEGE 
South Hadley, Mass. 


6° MS Chamberlains’ Books, v, f. 97b. 

| There is, however, a gap in the House Books from Jan. 1558-59 to Feb. 1560-61. 

® MS House Books, xxiv, f. 82; Raine, v1, 128. 

6 MS House Books, xx, f. 10; Raine, vi, 8. 

* Raine, vi, 94. 

* MS House Books, xxrv, f. 133b. According to the 1415 Ordo and the Register of the 
plays, the chandlers were responsible for the Pastores. 





CHARACTERIZATION IN MALORY’S TALE OF 
ARTHUR AND LUCIUS 


By Mary E. DIcHMANN 


NE of the most important recent publications in the field of late 
medieval literature is Eugéne Vinaver’s edition of The Works of 
Sir Thomas Malory,' which has made available a more accurate text 
for the study of Malory’s writings than any scholar has previously had 
at his disposal. As Vinaver points out in the Preface to this work (1, vi), 
his edition, which is based on the recently discovered Winchester MS..,? 
is much closer to what Malory actually wrote than is Caxton’s emended 
version, and consequently invalidates many conjectures made by those 
who have known Malory only as he is presented by Caxton. A careful 
examination of this MS. and a painstaking comparison of it with the 
sources on which Malory drew have caused Vinaver to reverse several 
opinions that he previously supported by cogent argument*® and have 
led him to two general conclusions: (1) that Malory’s writings should not 
be regarded as a unified account of the rise and fall of King Arthur and 
the Round Table, but rather as eight separate romances whose subjects 
were drawn independently from the Arthurian cycle (1, xxix—xxxv) and (2) 
that the order of composition of the tales was not in the sequence pre- 
sented by both Caxton and the Winchester MS., since evidence shows 
(1, xxv—xl) that the story of the war with Rome, which Vinaver calls the 
Tale of the Noble King Arthur and the Emperor Lucius (Caxton Book v), 
was written before the Tale of King Arthur (Caxton Books I, 1, 111, and 
Iv).4 
The second of these conclusions is the basis for several interesting 
speculations which Vinaver makes concerning Malory’s literary tech- 
nique and his attitude in approaching his subject matter. Believing as 
he does that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius was Malory’s first romance, 


1 References in parentheses to Malory’s tale throughout this article are to this edition 
(Oxford, 1947). 

2 Discovered in 1934 by Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, librarian of the Fellows’ Library at Win- 
chester College. 

3See not only Vinaver’s Malory (Oxford, 1929), which was published before the dis- 
covery of the Winchester MS., but also two articles written after he began work on it: 
his “Malory’s Morte Darthur in the Light of a Recent Discovery,” Bull. John Rylands 
Library, x1x (1935), 438-457; and E. V. Gordon and E. Vinaver, “New Light on the Text 
of the Alliterative Morte Arthure,” Med. £v., vi (1937), 81-98. 

4 Following Vinaver’s practice, I shall hereafter refer to the Tale of the Noble King Arthur 
and the Emperor Lucius as the Tale of Arthur and Lucius. 
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Vinaver concludes (11, 1360-1363) that the English writer was intro- 
duced to Arthurian legend by the Morte Arthure, an alliterative ME poem 
which has long been thought to be the source of Malory’s tale. It is for 
this reason, says Vinaver (1, xli), that the spirit of all his work is that of 
the English epic rather than that of the courtly romance, and that his 
prose style, with its suggestive archaisms, its robustness, its directness, 
and its rhythmical cadence, is unique in the fifteenth century. Had Malory 
begun his work by translating French romances, Vinaver believes, he 
could not have developed so strongly his use of the terse, vivid statement 
and the vigorous, though old-fashioned, word (1, xli—xlvii).® 

Because the Tale of Arthur and Lucius was subjected to Caxton’s 
most extensive editing—having been reduced in his edition of the Morte 
Darthur to half its length—no one has been able hitherto to give it 
adequate consideration or to see it in its proper relationship to the other 
parts of Malory’s work. Now that the publication of the Winchester 
MS. has made available the longer version of the Tale, it is possible for 
the first time to examine critically Malory’s method of handling the 
materials which he found in the Morte Arthure. And since Vinaver gives 
first place both in chronology and in formative significance to the Tale 
of Arthur and Lucius, such an examination, which will be presented in 
this paper, is important in evaluating the conclusions which he draws 
concerning Malory’s narrative purposes and technique. After examining 
the way in which Malory reworked the Morte Arthure, particularly in 
his treatment of character, we shall find that most of the evidence thus 
collected points away from Vinaver’s “separate romances” theory; it 
indicates instead that, when Malory began to write the Tale of Arthur 
and Lucius, he had at least a partly formulated plan for relating the 
whole story of Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, from the 
glorious beginnings to the lamentable end, and that he was interested in 
fitting this particular romance into its place in the history, rather than 
in narrating an isolated adventure of the king.’ 

To his suggestion that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius was Malory’s 
first effort in the field of Arthurian romance, Vinaver has encountered 
little opposition. Only such a theory can explain satisfactorily the ‘“‘pren- 


5 Vinaver points out that, because of inconsistent readings, the Thornton MS. of the 
Morte Arthure (the only surviving copy) evidently does not preserve the version which 
Malory must have used. He also comments on Malory’s discarding the last 1120 lines of the 
poem as an item of proof in his contention that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius was written 
as an independent story. 

® See also the comments on Malory’s style in Vinaver’s Malory, pp. 103-105. 

? This point of view was once held by Vinaver and is expressed in his article written in 
collaboration with E. V. Gordon, ‘‘New Light,” etc., pp. 84-85. The arguments used in the 
present article, however, will go beyond those earlier employed by Vinaver. 
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tice hand” which the tale reveals in its frequent awkward passages and 
alliterating lines;* it alone accounts for the vigor of Malory’s later style, 
which seems a development of the English tradition, rather than of the 
more courtly, more polished French tradition. Therefore, although the 
proof that Vinaver adduces in support of his contention (I, xxxvi-xxxviii) 
—an analogy between the story of Marhalt and the giant in the Tale of 
King Arthur and that of Arthur and the giant in the Tale of Arthur and 
Lucius—is tenuous,® the point may be allowed as a reasonable explana- 
tion of Malory’s stylistic anachronisms and his epic manner. 

Less acceptable is Vinaver’s contention that the Tale of Arthur and 
Lucius was written as a separate romance, a self-contained unit, rather 
than as one of a series of tales designed to form a continuous history.’® 
In order to conclude that Malory wrote the Tale without any idea of 
using it as one section of a longer narrative, it would be necessary first 


8 J. A. W. Bennett, in his review of The Works of Malory, RES, xxv (1949), 163. Mar- 
garet Schlauch—N. Y. Times Book Review (Sept. 12, 1948), p. 28—also accepts the new 
chronology. 

® Vinaver’s contention is that the story of Marhalt and the giant is an example of 
Malory’s tendency to reproduce scenes from his own work. Since the French source of the 
Tale of King Arthur offers no satisfactory analogue of the incident and the similarity of 
Malory’s two accounts is apparent (both giants using iron clubs, both sitting near trees— 
two firs in Arthur and Lucius and under a holly tree in King Arthur—and both dying in 
water), Malory’s source for the story of Marhalt and the giant must have been either his 
own Tale of Arthur and Lucius or the poem from which it was taken, the Morte Arthure. 
Vinaver eliminates the suggestion of the Morte Arthure as the direct source of both inci- 
dents, because then “‘it would be impossible to account for the fact that in both cases 
Malory has made exactly the same choice of words and phrases and has adapted them in the 
same way (cf. where he syghe hym sytte in the first passage, syghe where he sate in the second, 
and the syghte had he rechide how unsemly pat sott satt sowpande in the Morte Arthure). The 
only reasonable theory seems to be that the first passage was modelled on the second, i.e. 
on Malory’s own version of the Tale of Arthur and Lucius. This work must, therefore, have 
been written before the Tale of King Arthur.” The poor logic of these deductions is pointed 
out by J. A. W. Bennett (RES, xxv, 163-164); by R. H. Wilson in his review of The Works 
(MP, xxv1 [1948], 136); and by the critic for the 7LS (June 7, 1947), pp. 273-274. All three 
reviewers call attention to the weakness of Vinaver’s argument; in drawing his analogy, 
they remark, Vinaver depends largely on the fact that Marhalt’s giant sits under a holly 
tree and Arthur’s between two fir trees, but that actually the “‘two fyrys,” which Vinaver 
glosses as “‘two firs,” would seem by their context to mean “‘two fires.” 

10 For Vinaver’s discussion of this structural theory, see Works, 1, xxx-xxxv, and the 
Commentary passim. Bennett (RES, xxv, 161) accepts Vinaver’s theory with qualifica- 
tions; Wilson (MP, xLv1, 136-137) tentatively rejects it, but remarks that Vinaver’s infer- 
ences have made it impossible any longer to assume the unity of Malory’s work without 
a careful re-examination of the tales. In English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages, 
Oxford History of English Literature (Oxford, 1945), u, ii, 190-191, Sir Edmund Chambers, 
who had some knowledge of Vinaver’s conclusions before the publication of The Works, 
accepts the proposed chronology of Arthur and Lucius, but rejects the theory of the “‘sep- 
arate romances.” 
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to prove that at the time of its composition, except for the Morte Arthure, 
he was ignorant of all pieces of Arthurian literature, particularly of those 
belonging to the French cyclic romances; it would be impossible, other- 
wise, to show that he did not plan from the outset to celebrate the com- 
plete history of Arthur’s reign, starting with the Roman wars merely 
because he found most convenient and malleable the primary source of 
this tale." Since Vinaver does not prove Malory’s ignorance of other 
Arthurian material—or, indeed, even claim it—his conjecture about 
Malory’s five-hundred-year-old, unspoken purpose is debatable. 

A textual study of the Tale of Arthur and Lucius yields more evidence 
to support than to refute the belief that, before Malory began writing 
the story of the Roman war, he had knowledge of some Arthurian matter 
besides the Morte Arthure."* It is true that the version of the alliterative 
Morte Arthure which Malory “reduced” was probably much fuller than 
that preserved by the Thornton MS.," but this fact does not necessarily 
imply that every incident in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius not present 
in the Thornton MS., but to be found in the accounts of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Wace, or other earlier writers, must have been a part of the 
lost version of the Morte Arthure used by Malory. A case in point is the 
passage describing the behavior of certain young knights after the Roman 
ambassadors have delivered to Arthur the terms of Lucius’ demands: 


Than somme of the yonge knyghtes, heryng this their message, wold have 
ronne on them to have slayne them, sayenge that it was a rebuke to alle the 
knyghtes there beyng present to suffre them to saye so to the kynge. And anone 


11 In his Introduction (1, xxxii) and in the Commentary, Vinaver cites inconsistencies in 
the tales, such as knights appearing before their births and other knights reappearing after 
their deaths, to substantiate his theory of the separate romances. It is possible, however, 
that these inconsistencies derive from Malory’s difficulty in ‘‘reducing’”’ the large body 
of material which he had before him to a more compact form; it is also possible that 
Malory’s narrative skill, which, though great, was not highly refined, was inadequate for 
resolving all such problems. 

13 See Tania Vorontzoff, ‘‘Malory’s Story of Arthur’s Roman Campaign,” Med. £2., v1 
(1937), 121, n. 1. Miss Vorontzoff, one of the early scholars to work with the Winchester 
MS., makes this notation about Malory’s style in his account of the Roman wars: ‘‘Malory 
seems to retain . . . the characteristic set phrases indicating transition: ‘Now leave we. . . 
and speak we’ etc., or ‘Now turn we to’ which he found in his French sources (or laisse le 
conte a parler de . . . et retourne a parler de’).” Although this evidence of Malory’s reading 
in the French romances before writing the Tale of Arthur and Lucius is not conclusive, it 
suggests that he had done so. 

18 The fact that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius contains many alliterative passages not 
paralleled in the Thornton MS. attests to the probable existence of a lost version of the 
Morte Arthure. A discussion of this hypothetical lost MS. may be found in the article by 
Miss Vorontzoff, cited above, n. 12, and in the article by Gordon and Vinaver, ‘New 
Light,” etc. Vinaver summarizes these longer discussions in the Commentary to The 
Works, m1, 1360-1361. 
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the kynge commaunded that none of them upon payne of dethe to myssaye them 
ne doo them ony harme. [1, 186-187]"* 


Malory’s use of this incident, which appears in Wace, though not in the 
Thornton MS.,"* argues just as easily for his familiarity with the work of 
the Anglo-Norman poet as for his having used a hypothetical lost 
Morte Arthure which included it. In fact, since the wording and the 
cadence of the passage do not suggest an alliterative poem as its source, 
it seems more reasonable to assume that Malory borrowed it directly 
from Wace than to conjecture that he found it in the lost Morte Arthure."* 

Realizing, perhaps, the uncertainty of his ground in holding the 
Morle Arthure to be the only source of the Tale of Arthur and Lucius, 
Vinaver handles the matter equivocally. With the implication that, 
before he adapted the Morte Arihure, Malory had too little knowledge 
of Arthurian romances to be interested in writing them, Vinaver says in 
his Introduction that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius influenced Malory’s 
subsequent choice of material: ‘There is every reason to believe that it 
induced him to ‘seek other books of Arthur’ and to ‘draw from the French’ 
part of the Suite du Merlin” (1, xxxix-xl). On the next page Vinaver 
makes the statement which has already been noted: that Malory “‘first 
became familiar with the Arthurian legend not through ‘French books’ 
but through an English poem, the alliterative Morte Arthure,” which 
fixed his attitude towards Arthurian knighthood (1, xli). Later in the 
Introduction, Vinaver strengthens his suggestion of Malory’s ignorance 
of the French cycles prior to the completion of his first tale by remarking 
that the French romances surprised Malory, for “he soon found to his 
dismay that their treatment of the chronicle material was singularly 
unlike what he had seen in the Morte Arthure’’ (1, xlviii). 

In the Commentary, Vinaver tears down this case, so carefully built 
in the Introduction, by discussing Malory’s treatment of the character 
of Lancelot, who in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius appears for the first 
time in English literature as one of the chief figures in Arthur’s entourage. 
In Malory’s tale, says Vinaver, Lancelot is a youthful hero, “more brave 
and more reckless than he was in the alliterative poem” (111, 1363)—not 


4 All succeeding references to the Tale of Arthur and Lucius will be to Vinaver’s edition 
of the Winchester MS. 

4 In ‘‘Malory’s Story,” etc., pp. 103-104, Miss Vorontzoff mentions the appearance of 
this incident in Wace. She does not, however, credit Wace with being Malory’s immediate 
source; instead, she postulates a sequence of lost MSS, which carried the incident down 
into the ‘‘lost” Morte Arthure, where it was read by Malory. 

16 This assumption is further supported by Malory’s version of the first battle with Lu- 
cius; Malory credits Bors with being the first British warrior to seek combat with the 
Romans, whereas the Morte Arthure, following Layamon, gives the adventure to Gawain. 
See n. 26 infra. 
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a noteworthy circumstance, indeed, when one considers that Lancelot 
is mentioned only six times in the 4,346 lines of the Morte Arthure and 
that on three of these six occasions his name is merely listed in an enumer- 
ation of warriors.'” 


No reader of Malory’s Tale of Arthur and Lucius [continues Vinaver] would 
gather from it that Lancelot had been from the very beginning a courtly hero, 
that he had first appeared in medieval romance as a champion of courtoisie, and 
that it was as the protagonist of Chrétien de Troyes’ Conte de la Charrette that he 
had won his world-wide fame. 

It was because Lancelot had only been known as a courtly knight that he had 
had so few attractions for earlier English writers: they had found little in him to 
support and illustrate their epic treatment of Arthurian romance. The author of 
the Morte Arthure, no doubt for this very reason, had relegated Lancelot to 
comparative insignificance. Malory’s attitude was at first much the same: his 
mind, like that of his English predecessors, dwelled on problems of human 
heroism, not on the subtle issues of courtly behaviour. And in order to restore 
Lancelot to fame he made him into a genuine epic hero, more akin to the Gawain 
of the Morte Arthure than to Chrétien’s ‘knight of the cart.’ [1m, 1363-1364] 


It is at this point that Vinaver’s argument collapses. If Lancelot had 
been, before the time of Malory, a “courtly hero,” figuring largely in 
French literature but only infrequently in English, Malory must have 
been acquainted with his story as it is presented in the French cyclic 


romances; if not, he would have had no incentive “‘to restore Lancelot 
to fame.” Vinaver is forced, with reservations, to admit as much: 


We do not know how much of the French tradition was directly accessible to him 
at the time when he wrote his Tale of Arthur and Lucius. What is certain is that 
he was then primarily an epic writer, unwilling and perhaps even unable to fol- 
low the fantasies of romanticized knight-errantry and understand its fascination. 
The great adventure of the ‘French Books’ had not yet begun. [11, 1364] 


In discussing Malory’s handling of the character of Lancelot in the 
Tale of Arthur and Lucius, Vinaver seems to have overlooked the im- 
portant consideration that it may be used as evidence to refute his own 
arguments. In fact, he reverses in the Introduction and Commentary 
to his edition a seemingly sounder opinion that he once held when he 
argued for the structural unity of Malory’s work. At that time, he 
believed that Malory had deliberately aggrandized Lancelot in order to 
anticipate the action of later books: 


" Morte Arthure, or The Death of Arthur, ed. E. Brock, EETS, OS, 8 (London, 1871), 
ll. 368, 1720, 1999, 2073, 3638, and 4266. It should be noted that ll. 3638 and 4266 occur 
in the section of the poem not used by Malory. All succeeding references to the Morte 
Arthure will be to this edition. 
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Logically [Lancelot] . . . should not appear until Book v1, but Malory seems to 
have already decided to make him the protagonist, and deliberately enhances 
the prowess and glory won by him in the Roman expedition. We are told several 
times that Lancelot is still young, having only recently been knighted; yet 
Malory will not allow him to be eclipsed by Gawain, who in the Morte Arthure is 
far above all other knights.'* . 


This opinion, discarded by Vinaver for no stated reason—though possibly 
because it contradicts his theory of the eight independent divisions in 
Malory’s work—is a much more satisfactory explanation of Lancelot’s 
position in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius than any which has since been 
proposed. It also hints at the inescapable fact that, if Malory had been 
recounting the story of the Roman war without knowledge of the whole 
Arthurian legend, he would hardly have elevated the obscure knight, 
Lancelot, to an equal position with Gawain, who was, aside from Arthur, 
the indisputable hero of the alliterative poem. 

Malory’s aggrandisement of Lancelot begins with the first sentence 
of the Tale of Arthur and Lucius: 
Hyt befelle whan kyng Arthur had wedded quene Gwenyvere and fulfylled the 
Rounde Table, and so aftir his mervelous knyghtis and he had venquyshed the 
moste party of his enemyes, than sone aftir com sir Launcelot de Lake unto the 
courte, and sir Trystrams come that tyme also, and than kyng Arthur helde a 
ryal feeste and Table Rounde. [1, 185] 


Thus giving to Sir Lancelot the place second only to the king among the 
members of the Round Table, Malory sets the pattern that he uses 
throughout the eight romances— the pattern of Lancelot’s supremacy."® 
He did not, it should be noted, find this pattern ready-made in the Morle 
Arthure, since the poem makes no mention of Lancelot until he appears 
as a member of the king’s council, pledging with the others his loyalty 
to Arthur in the coming war with Rome. 

At the council meeting which Arthur holds following the arrival of 
the Roman ambassadors to demand that Arthur pay tribute to Rome, 
Malory follows the Morte Arthure in his description of Lancelot’s be- 
havior, but changes the emphasis to suit his own characterization of the 
hero. In the Morte Arthure, Lancelot makes the same kind of speech as 
all the other knights who offer their support to the king: 


‘By oure Lorde,’ quod sir Launcelott, ‘now lyghttys myne herte! 
I loue Gode of this loue this lordes has avowede! 
Nowe may lesse mene haue leue to say whatt theme lykes, 


18 Gordon and Vinaver, ‘‘New Light,” etc., p. 85. 
19 Even in the Tale of Arthur, which covers the years before Lancelot was old enough to 
prove himself as a knight, Malory mentions his future prowess (1, 162, 179-180). 
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And hafe no lettyng be lawe, bot lystynnys thise wordez; 

I salle be at journee with gentille knyghtes, 

On a jamby stede fulle jolyly graythide, 

Or any journee be-gane to juste with hym selfene, 

Emange alle his geauntez genyuers and other, 

Stryke hym styfflye fro his stede, with strenghe of myne handys, 
ffor alle tha steryne is stour, that in his stale houys! 

Be my retenu arayede, I rekke bott a lyttille 

To make rowtte in-to Rome, with ryotous knyghtes! 

With-in a seuenyghte daye, with sex score helmes, 

I salle be seene on the see, saile whene the lykes.’ [368-381] 


By condensing this speech and slightly changing it, Malory alters Lan- 
celot’s stereotyped battle-boast into the bold, ardent promise of a very 
young man: 


Than leepe in yong sir Launcelot de Laake with a lyght herte and seyde unto 
kynge Arthure, ‘Thoughe my londis marche nyghe thyne enemyes, yet shall I 
make myne avow aftir my power that of good men of armys aftir my bloode 
thus many I shall brynge with me: twenty thousand helmys in haubirkes attyred 
that shall never fayle you whyles oure lyves lastyth.’ [1, 189-190] 


A comparison of the two quotations given above shows the skill with 
which Malory vitalizes the figure of “young” Lancelot. Adding a signifi- 
cant detail to Lancelot’s statement—the fact that his lands border on 
Lucius’ domain (and would, therefore, be vulnerable to attack)*°—he 
makes Lancelot’s offer of assistance to his king a more daring act and a 
greater indication of his personal loyalty than it is in the Morte Arthure. 
Malory also multiplies the number of men whose services Lancelot prom- 
ises to Arthur from “‘sex score helmes”’ to twenty thousand. And by these 
slight changes, Malory’s Lancelot is individualized; the conventional 
warrior becomes a bold and devoted youth, whose courage and initiative 
foreshadow a noble future.” 

Later in the story Malory gives Sir Lancelot an important role in 
adventures in which he plays no part in the Morte Arthure. After Arthur 
has crossed to France and has had his first encounter with Lucius’ 
forces, he summons several of his chief knights to convoy the Roman 


20 In a note on Lancelot’s speech, Vinaver remarks that “‘it is not clear to what lands 
Lancelot is referring” (111, 1367). If Malory is allowed knowledge of the whole Arthurian 
legend, however, it would be clear that he means to designate Lancelot’s own country in 
France bordering on Lucius’ domain. 

*l See 111, 1367. Vinaver’s note on the line, Than leepe in yong sir Launcelot de Laake with 
4 lyght herte, shows that he also sees a change in the character of Malory’s Lancelot. He 
makes much the same statement as he does in ‘‘New Light,” etc. (quoted supra, p. 883): 
that it seems to have been Malory’s purpose “‘to make Lancelot appear young and ‘light- 
hearted.’ ” 
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prisoners to Paris. In the Morte Arthure, the king gives Sir Cador com- 
mand of the company and names eleven knights to accompany him, 
among whom Lancelot does not appear. In the Tale of Arthur and Lucius, 
however, Malory remains consistent to his policy of accenting Lancelot’s 
importance; he not only adds him to the expedition, but even places 
him above Sir Cador in command. Having listed the knights whom the 
king calls to him, Malory says: 


.,. and also [Arthur]. . . called sir Launcelot in heryng of all peple, and seyde, 
‘I pray the, sir, as thow lovys me, take hede to thes other kynghtes and boldely 
lede thes presoners unto Paryse towne, there for to be kepte surely as they me 
love woll have. And yf ony rescowe befalle, moste I affye the in me, as Jesu me 
helpe.’ [1, 212] 


Because Malory has given Lancelot the place occupied by Cador in 
the Morie Arthure, he finds it necessary to reassign speeches originally 
made by the latter knight, sometimes giving the entire speech to Lance- 
lot, sometimes allowing Cador to voice his agreement, and sometimes 
splitting the original speech into dialogue. He never lets the reader forget 
that it is Lancelot who makes the decisions, Lancelot who gives the com- 
mands, and Lancelot who is always first to be addressed (1, 212-216). 
When Arthur’s knights are ambushed by the Romans and battle is 
joined, it again is Lancelot who so distinguishes himself in gallantry 
that Malory interpolates in the story his own editorial comment: 


And sir Launcelot ded so grete dedys of armys that day that sir Cador and all 
the Romaynes had mervayle of his myght, for there was nother kynge, cayser, 
nother knyght that day myght stonde hym ony buffette. Therefore was he hon- 
oured dayes of his lyff, for never ere or that day was he proved so well, for he 
and sir Bors and sir Lyonel was but late afore at any hyghe feste made all three 
knyghtes. [1, 216] 


Besides suggesting in the comment the life-long honor that Lancelot 
would enjoy, Malory stresses his probable future greatness in his ac- 
count of the conversation between Cador and Arthur after the knights 
had returned to their camp: 


‘Sir,’ seyde sir Cador, ‘there was none of us that fayled othir, but of the 
knyghthode of sir Launcelot hit were mervayle to telle. And of his bolde cosyns 
ar proved full noble knyghtes, but of wyse wytte and of grete strengthe of his 
ayge sir Launcelot hath no felowe.’ 

Whan the kynge herde sir Cador sey such wordys he seyde, ‘Hym besemys for 
to do such dedis.’ [1, 217] 


Lancelot’s last active appearance in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius is 
again suggestive of his future greatness; in fact, on this occasion his feats 
are so notable that he is admired not as a young knight of promise, but 
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as a seasoned warrior. The particular adventure in which he is engaged 
occurs during the final battle with Lucius. The Morte Arthure contains 
brief mention of the incident, but in Malory’s hands it is characteristical- 
ly elaborated. 


Than sir Launcelot lepe forth with his stede evyn streyght unto sir Lucyus, and 
in his way he smote thorow a kynge that stoode althirnexte hym, and his name was 
Jacounde, a Sarezen full noble. And than he russhed forth unto sir Lucyus and 
smote hym on the helme with his swerde, that he felle to the erthe; and syth he 
rode thryse over hym on a rowe, and so toke the baner of Rome and rode with 
hit away unto Arthure hymself. And all seyde that hit sawe there was never knyght 
dud more worshy* in his dayes. {1, 220; italics mine] 


In this passage, we find that Lancelot has, so to speak, come of age 
and that Malory has completed the development of his character from 
that of an eager, newly-made knight to that of a battle-hardened warrior. 
Malory’s summation of the opinions about Lancelot, given in the itali- 
cized sentence at the end of the quotation, shows that his hero has at- 
tained full knightly stature. Malory describes him again in the course of 
the battle, courageously following Arthur in the final rally against Lucius, 
aiding Sir Lovel to rescue the wounded Bedivere, and pursuing the fleeing 
Romans to avenge the hurts of Bedivere and Kay (1, 222-224). In the 

_ rest of the story Lancelot does not figure until after the final victory when 
Arthur grants large tracts of the conquered land to him and his cousin, 
Bors (1, 245). 

Malory’s handling of Lancelot’s growth from an untried knight to the 
acknowledged champion of the battlefield shows too much careful 
design for it to be thought accidental; it bears the marks of both meticu- 
lous and foresighted workmanship. It would be strange if an author who 
had developed a character with such painstaking attention.as Malory 
here demonstrates should not have had a plan into which he intended 
the character to fit. It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
Malory did have an inherent plan in foreshadowing Lancelot’s greatness 
and that, since the plan had nothing to do with the Tale of Arihur and 
Lucius—Lancelot’s adventures being dropped as soon as he has reached 
his full stature—he intended to use the hero in some later episode of the 
Arthurian cycle. In other words, Malory’s handling of the character of 
Lancelot indicates that while writing the story of the Roman wars, he 
was thinking, at least at times, in the larger terms of Arthur’s complete 
history. 

Malory’s treatment of the character of Arthur is a second point that 
should be considered in any discussion of the place which he gives to the 
Tale of Arthur and Lucius in the structural design of his work. Vinaver 
seems to feel that in this tale Arthur is drawn in much the same way as 
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he is in the Morte Arthure—as a figure more primitive than chivalric. 
This part of Vinaver’s argument is, however, rather protean. He first 
remarks that Malory makes Arthur “the true embodiment of heroic 
chivalry,” a protector of the weak and oppressed; next, that by his 
cruelty and enormous strength, Arthur shows himself to be, in some ways, 
a primitive warrior; and last, that he is a humane ruler, “a political and 
military leader, conscious of his responsibility for the welfare and the 
prestige of his kingdom” (1, xxiv-xxv). This rather confused description 
of Arthur’s character is inadequate preparation for Vinaver’s next state- 
ment: that Arthur is probably intended as a portrait of Henry V 
(1, xxv)” 

According to Vinaver, the Tale of Arthur and Lucius is an allegorical 
account of the ‘“‘great English king who, like Arthur, won his most re- 
sounding victories away from home.”’ Remarking that “most of Malory’s 
contribution to the plot of the Tale [that is, the changes which he made 
in the plot of the Morte Arthure] can, with tolerable certainty, be related 
to the historical events of his own time,” he proceeds to equate Sir 
Baudwen and Sir Constantine, whom Arthur left to rule his kingdom, 
with Bishop Beaufort and the Duke of Bedford, whom Henry V ap- 
pointed to rule in his place; Arthur’s itinerary across France with that 
taken by Henry V; and Arthur’s being crowned emperor by the Pope 
with Henry V’s being proclaimed heir to the French throne (111, 1361- 
1362). Vinaver feels, therefore, that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius is 
“something more topical and significant than a mere record of the rise 
and fall of a legendary kingdom”’ (111, 1362) and that Malory had no 
intention of treating it ‘‘as a branch of a cycle, but as . . . a self-contained 
work”’ (I, XXXIX). 

Although these suggestions by Vinaver are provocative, they cannot 
be considered proved; nor can they be accepted as proving the lack of 
structural unity in Malory’s work. To say with finality that Malory in- 
tended Arthur to represent Henry V because of three similarities in the 
Tale of Arthur and Lucius with Henry’s military career is to assume more 
than is warranted by the facts. In the first place, though there is no way 
of dating the composition of the Tale of Arthur and Lucius with exacti- 
tude, it was certainly written after the death of Henry V—in all proba- 
bility, as much as twenty years later. This circumstance would not, of 


#2 Vinaver earlier felt that Malory’s writings had political implications, although he did 
not suggest any specific significance. (See his Malory, p. 110, and “‘Malory’s Morte Darthur 
in the Light of a Recent Discovery,” p. 454.) However, a specific political allegory, which 
comprises not only the interpretation of the Roman war given here by Vinaver but also an 
explanation of other parts of the story, was worked out by Nellie Slayton Aurner in “‘Sir 
Thomas Malory—Historian?” PMLA, xivur (1933), 362-391. 
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course, preclude Malory’s celebrating Henry’s deeds, but it would make 
the possibility that he intended to do so much more remote. In the sec- 
ond place, there are many changes which Malory made in his source 
that have nothing to with the allegorical interpretation. His careful 
building of Lancelot’s character is a case in point; it is a purposeful piece 
of craftsmanship, not present in the Morte Arthure, that certainly has 
no relationship to Henry’s French campaign. And just as Malory de- 
veloped the character of Lancelot, whom the Morte Arthure had almost 
disregarded, evidently with the idea of using him in future tales, so we 
find him reshaping the Arthur of the Morte Arthure to make his character 
consistent with that of the Arthur of the later romances. 

The changes which Malory makes in presenting the figure of King 
Arthur are often subtle, but their direction is always the same: they are 
calculated to convert Arthur from the barbaric, though splendid, chief- 
tain of the Morte Arthure, who was respected for his strength and daring 
rather than loved for his gentleness, into a chivalric king, whose courage 
is tempered by self-control. 

The gain in dignity and manliness which Arthur makes through 
Malory’s handling is apparent when parallel passages from the Morte 
Arthure and the Tale of Arthur and Lucius are examined. The first pas- 
sages to be examined describe Arthur’s reaction to the demand of the 
Roman ambassadors that he pay tribute to Rome. In the lines from the 
Morte Arthure Arthur’s rage exhibits itself with primitive violence: 


The kynge blyschit one the beryne with his brode eghne, 

That fulle brymly or breth brynte as the gledys; 

Keste colours as kynge with crouelle lates, 

Luked as a lyone, and on his lyppe bytes! [116-119] 


Malory eliminates the barbaric manifestation of Arthur’s rage, though 
not its impact, by concentrating on the grim immobility of the scene: 


Whan kynge Arthure wyste what they mente he loked up with his gray yghen 
and angred at the messyngers passyng sore. Than were this messyngers aferde 
and knelyd stylle and durste nat aryse, they were so aferde of his grymme coun- 
tenaunce. [1, 185] 


In this short passage Malory has advanced Arthur’s civilization for per- 
haps five centuries, giving him the strength of chivalric self-possession 
to replace the fury of savagery. 

A second example of the increased self-control to be found in Malory’s 
Arthur occurs after Arthur has arrived in his domains in France. One 
of his subjects reports to him the evil deeds of a giant who has been prey- 
ing on his people. In both accounts Arthur is grieved, but his manner of 
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showing his grief is very different. In the Morte Arthure he again gives 
way to a primitive exhibition of emotion: 
Thane romyez the ryche kynge for rewthe of the pople, 
Raykez ryghte to a tente, and restez no lengere! 
He welterys, he wristeles, he wryngez hys handez! 
Thare was no wy of this werlde, that wyste whatt he menede! 
[888-891] 


Arthur’s reaction to the same situation in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius 
illustrates once more the change in conduct forced on noble warriors by 
the rules of chivalry; Arthur can no longer make such an open show of 
grief. Instead, “ .. . the kynge seyde, ‘Good man, pees! and carpe to me 
no more. Thy soth sawys have greved sore my herte.’ Than he turnys 
towarde his tentys and carpys but lytyll” (1, 199). 

The self-control which Arthur exhibits here increases his dignity as a 
king and a leader of men, for as the truism points out, the ability to 
command oneself necessarily precedes the ability to command others. 
Whether or not Malory consciously applied this principle to his study of 
Arthur’s character, he certainly acted upon it in altering the tone of a 
tempestuous scene in the Morte Arthure. In both accounts, as has already 
been mentioned, a band of knights is assigned to convoy to Paris the 
prisoners that were taken in the first battle with Lucius’ forces. The 
Romans prepare an ambush for these British knights, but they are dis- 
covered before they can make a surprise attack. However, Arthur’s 
men decide to join battle with the Romans, although they are far out- 
numbered by their enemy. The encounter, of course, results in victory for 
the British, but it is a victory that costs the lives of several knights. After 
delivering the prisoners and returning to the British encampment, Sir 
Cador reports these facts to Arthur. In the Morte Arthure, the effect on 
the king is powerful: 

Thane the worthy kynge wrythes, and wepede with his eghne, 
Karpes to his cosyne sir Cador theis wordez,— 

‘Sir Cador, thi corage confundez vs alle! 

Kowardely thow castez owtte alle my beste knyghttez! 

To putte mene in perille, it es no pryce holdene, 

Bot the partyes ware puruayede, and powere arayede; 

When they ware stade on a strenghe, thou sulde hafe with-stondene, 


Bot 3if thowe wolde alle my steryne stroye fore the nonys!’ 
[1920-1927] 


In contrast to Arthur, Sir Cador restrains his wrath and answers with 
dignity: 

‘Sir,’ sais sir Cador, ‘se knowe wele sour selfene; 

3e are kynge in this kythe, karpe whatte sow lykys! 
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Salle neuer vpbrayde me, that to thi burde langes, 

That I sulde blyne fore theire boste, thi byddynge to wyrche; 

Whene any stirttez to stale, stuffe thame the bettere, 

Ore thei wille be stonayede, and stroyede in zone strayte londez. 

I dide my delygens to daye, I doo me one lordez, 

And in daungere of dede fore dyuerse knyghttez, 

I hafe no grace to thi gree, bot syche grett wordez; 

3 if I heuen my herte, my hape es no bettyre.’ [1928-1937] 


Realizing the mistake that he has made in upbraiding Sir Cador, Arthur 
is forced to retract his words: 

3 ofe sir Arthure ware angerde, he ansuers faire, 

‘Thow has doughttily donne, sir duke, with thi handez, 

And has donne thy deuer with my dere knyghttez; 

ffor-thy thow arte demyde, with dukes and erlez, 

ffor one of the doughtyeste that dubbede was euer! 

Thare es none ischewe of vs, on this erthe sprongene; 

Thow arte apparant to be ayere, are one of thi childyre; 

Thow arte my sister sone, for-sake salle I neuer!’ [1938-1945] 


Malory’s adaptation of this incident shows Arthur in a much better 

light than he is seen in here. He conducts himself with restraint, and he 
is not compelled to retract an unjustified accusation. He is, of course, 
saddened when he hears the list of knights who have been killed, but he 
does not quarrel with Cador. 
Than the kynge wepte and with a keuerchoff wyped his iyen and sayde, ‘Youre 
corrage and youre hardynesse nerehande had you destroyed, for and ye had 
turned agayne ye had loste no worshyp, for I calle hit but foly to abyde whan 
kynghtes bene overmacched.’ [1, 217] 


Certainly this is the more chivalric king—a sympathetic and respected 
leader, with whose policy the knights may not always agree, but who will 
never be reprimanded by them for his lack of gratitude or his heedlessness 
of their welfare. 

Malory particularly emphasizes Arthur’s tenderness for his knights 

when he relates the story of the great battle with Lucius, during which 
the Roman emperor is killed. At the end of the battle, many of Arthur’s 
knights are dead or wounded, and so, writes Malory, in the vein of the al- 
literative poem, 
... than relevys the kynge with his noble knyghtes and rensaked over all the 
feldis for his bolde barouns. And tho that were dede were buryed as their bloode 
asked, and they that myght be saved there was no salve spared nother no deyntés 
to dere that myght be gotyn for golde other sylver. [1, 224] 


Thus far the account of Arthur’s activities after the battle is stereotyped. 
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Malory, however, adds the humanizing statement: “And thus he let 
save many knyghtes that wente never to recover, but for sir Kayes 
recovir and of sir Bedwers the ryche was never man undir God so glad 
as hymself was” (1, 224). This kindly sympathy for Kay and Bedwer, 
which Malory attributes to Arthur, finds no echo in the Morte Arthure. 
The poem merely remarks, 


He bydes for the beryenge of his bolde knyghtez, 
That in batelle with brandez ware broughte owte of lyfe, [2377-2378] 


and then proceeds with a list of the knights and their places of burial. 
Such a king may be respected for his generalship, but he is certainly not 
a figure who could draw to him and hold together the fellowship of the 
Round Table. It is Malory again who supplies the missing ingredients of 
Arthur’s greatness. 

In accordance with the ideal of chivalry, Arthur should care for the 
welfare of his humble subjects as well as of his valiant knights. In the 
Morte Arthure, Arthur’s attitude towards the common people is kindly, 
but lacks warmth; in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius, Malory adds the 
warmth by giving to the story of the king’s battle with the giant a 
characteristic touch, which shows Arthur’s concern for the poor. This 
change from the source has to do with the person who reports the giant’s 
evil deeds to the king; in the Morte Arthure, he is called a “templar” 
(841), but in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius he is a “husbandman” (1, 
198). This alteration, slight as it is, takes Arthur out of exclusive contact 
with the nobility and puts him into a protective relationship with the 
commonalty. Although the Morte Arthure (1215-1216), like the Tale of 
Arthur and Lucius, (1, 205) tells us that, at the end of the battle, Arthur 
has the treasure which he won from the giant distributed among the 
people,” the effect is not the same, because the poet has not previously 
shown a personal tie between the king and his subjects. 

The height of Arthur’s kingly demeanor is found, perhaps, in the in- 
structions which he gives to the Roman senators who are charged with 
conveying the bodies of their dead princes back to Rome after the 
slaughter of Lucius and his chief warriors. In the Morte Arthure the 
speech is definite and threatening, but it lacks the typical Malory touch 
that lifts it from the ordinary into the imperial. 

‘Here are the kystis,’ quod the kynge, ‘kaire ouer the mownttez; 
Mette fulle monee that 3e haue mekylle 3ernede, 

The taxe and the trebutte of tene schore wynteres, 

That was tenefully tynte in tyme of oure elders. 

Saye to the senatoure, the ceté that semes, 


23 See also Vinaver’s notes on this passage, 111, 1373. 
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That I sende hyme the somme, assaye how hyme likes! 

Bott byde theme neuere be so bolde, whylles my blode regnes, 

Efte for to brawlle theme for my brode landez 

Ne to aske trybut ne taxe be nakyne tytle, 

Bot syche tresoure as this, whilles my tyme lastez.’ [2342-2351] 


In the Tale of Arthur and Lucius, the king’s speech is much the same, 
except for the addition of one line which changes its tone from hot anger 
to grim coolness. 

‘Now sey ye to the Potestate and all the lordys aftir that I sende hem the trybet 
that I owe to Rome, for this is the trew trybet that I and myne elders have loste 
this ten score wyntyrs. And sey hem as mesemes I have sent hem the hole somme, 
and yf they thynke hit nat inowe, I shall amend hit whan that I com. And ferther- 
more, I charge you to saye to them never to demaunde trybute ne taxe of me 
ne of my londes, for suche tresoure muste they take as happyns us here.’ [1, 225- 
226; italics mine} 

The power which the italicized line adds to Arthur’s speech comes from 
the suggestion of the devastating results that would attend such an 
“amendment.” And it is, at least in part, by the clever use of suggestion 
that Malory shows himself to be a conscious literary artist, who is 
working to enhance the regality of the noble Arthur. 

In addition to molding the character of Arthur into conformity with 
his conception of the ideal chivalric king and to preparing Lancelot for 
the adventures of his glorious future, Malory also concentrates attention 
on other knights who are to play important parts in his later histories. 
The most important of them to the Arthurian legend as a whole are 
Tristram and Gawain. Since Tristram has no part in the Morte Arthure, 
any reference which Malory makes te him had to be contrived and may 
be cited as proof both of Malory’s familiarity with the French cycles 
and of his conscious foreshadowing of succeeding parts of his own story. 
Tristram is mentioned twice in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius: first in 
the introductory paragraph (1, 185) where his name is coupled with 
Lancelot’s as having arrived at Arthur’s court, and later in the descrip- 
tion of the departure of Arthur’s forces for the Roman war. Here Malory 
interpolates this statement into the story: ‘And sir Trystrams at that 
tyme beleft with kynge Marke of Cornuayle for the love of La Beale 
Isode, wherefore sir Launcelot was passing wrothe”’ (1, 195). In these 
lines, Malory must be hinting at two stories which he intends to tell at 
some future time: the story of Tristram and Isolde and that of Lancelot 
and Gwenevere.* 


*4 In the Commentary (11, 1387) Vinaver points out that the italicized line in this quo- 
tation was Malory’s addition to the speech, but draws no conclusion. 

*5 Gordon and Vinaver, in ‘“‘New Light,” etc., p. 85, comment on Malory’s anticipation 
of both Tristram and Lancelot in the story of the Roman war. 
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Sir Gawain presented a different problem to Malory from either 
Lancelot or Tristram, because he figures as importantly in the Morte 
Arthure as King Arthur himself. However, possibly in consideration of 
the whole cycle, Malory did not take over Gawain’s activities un- 
altered from the source. Evidently trying to smooth the story of the 
Roman wars into an episode that would blend unnoticeably into the 
completed whole, he found that Gawain had to be played down, just 
as Lancelot had to be built up. Malory’s solution to his problem was 
to assign another knight some of the adventures which had originally 
been Gawain’s and to have other knights accompany Gawain on expedi- 
tions which he had originally undertaken alone. An example of the first 
device is found in the account of Arthur’s initial battle with Lucius; in 
the Morte Arthure (1368 ff.), Gawain is the first of the British warriors 
to seek a Roman knight in combat, but in Malory’s tale (1, 208) this 
honor is taken from him and given to Sir Bors. Then in Malory’s ac- 
count of the last battle with Lucius (1, 222-223), Gawain, who leads an 
attack alone in the Morte Arthure (2218 ff.), is accompanied by Sir 
Lancelot, Sir Lovel, and various other heroes, who equal him in might. 
Even by these devices, Malory does not manage to reduce Gawain to 
the size of the other knights, but he does manage to tone down his im- 
portance sufficiently to leave the reader with the impression of having 
encountered other heroes in the tale besides Sir Gawain. 

In adapting one incident from the Morte Arthure, Malory at first glance 
seems inconsistent in his treatment of Gawain, because he consciously 
adds to the hero’s importance instead of subtracting from it. During the 
first battle with Lucius, the Morte Arthure (1557-1588) tells us, Sir Ewaine 
FitzHenry is sorely wounded; Arthur expresses great concern for him 
and swears that a Roman senator, who has just been captured, will be 
held as a hostage for his recovery. In Malory’s version (1, 211), it is 
Gawain who is sorely wounded and for whom Arthur is concerned. Al- 
though it appears that here Malory is trying to increase Gawain’s pres- 
tige, his purpose may be shown to be different; he is probably here at- 
tempting to give unity and coherence to his story by substituting a well- 
known knight for an obscure one. As both Vinaver and Wilson have 
pointed out, this procedure is consistent with Malory’s policy of concen- 
trating his attention on a few names with which the reader is familiar, 
instead of mentioning numerous unfamiliar knights.”” 


% In a note on this passage (111, 1375) Vinaver remarks the fact that the Morte Arthure 
follows Layamon in giving this adventure to Gawain, but that all other versions give it 
to Bors or Gerin. This, in itself, seems further evidence of Malory’s knowledge of the 
“French books” before he began writing Arthur and Lucius. 

* Vinaver, Malory, pp. 35-36, and R. H. Wilson, ‘‘Malory’s Naming of Minor Charac- 
ters,” JEGP, xu (1943), 364-385. 
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Among the lesser characters whom Malory considers important enough 
to develop for use in the future is Sir Bors. He is actually not an unim- 
portant figure, because he plays a large part in later stories, particularly 
in the Grail quest, but he does not have the stature of Lancelot, Tristram, 
or Gawain. Malory, however, develops him into a character whose cour- 
age and knightly behavior the reader will remember.”* Malory (1, 208) 
begins the aggrandizement of Bors by making him the first knight to seek 
an encounter with a Roman in battle, a distinction that in the Morte 
Arthure (1368 ff.) belongs to the heroic Gawain. He then proceeds to 
insert Bors into the action of the story, usually in the company of Lan- 
celot. When, for example, the knights who are escorting the prisoners to 
Paris become aware of the ambush that has been laid for them, both 
Lancelot and Cador express their eagerness to fight. Agreeing with them, 
Bors also makes a speech of exhortation to the other knights. Like Lan- 
celot’s, it is an adaptation of part of Cador’s speech in the Morte Arthure 
(1726-1737). 


‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Borce, ‘lette us set on hem freyshly, and the worshyp shall 
be oures, and cause oure kyng to honoure us for ever and to gyff us lordshyppis 
and landys for oure noble dedys. And he that faynes hym to fyght, the devyl 
have his bonys! And who save ony kynghtes for lycoure of goodys tylle all be 
done and know who shall have the bettir, he doth nat kynghtly, so Jesu me 
helpe!’ [1, 214] 


Bors’ appearances in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius from the time that 
he makes this speech to the end of the story are entirely Malory’s inter- 
polations, since he is not mentioned in the Morte Arthure after his name 
is listed as being among the knights ordered to accompany Sir Cador to 
Paris with the Roman prisoners. Malory, however, is too skilful a story- 
teller to let him drop, and so we find Sir Bors riding side-by-side with 
Lancelot and Cador to launch a renewed attack on the Romans after 
their first one has been resisted. (1, 215). Next he appears in the company 
of Lancelot and Clegis, disagreeing with King Arthur’s statement that it 
is folly to fight against great odds (1, 218). Then he is described in the final 
battle with Lucius, performing deeds of great prowess (1, 220), which in 
the Morte Arthure (2081-2094) are attributed to Lott; and he is mentioned 
among the knights who pursue the remnants of the fleeing Romans 
after their final defeat (1, 224). And last of all, like Lancelot and Priamus, 


*8 Bors (under the name ‘‘Boice” and its variants) is mentioned only five times in the 
Morte Arthure: 1) |. 1263 in a list of knights sent as messengers to the Romans; 2) 1. 1378 
as having killed an enemy; 3) ll. 1426-1456 among other knights doing battle with the 
Romans; 4) Il. 1483-1485 as being rescued in battle by Gawain; and 5) 1. 1605 in the list 
of knights who are to convoy the prisoners to Paris. 
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he is granted a share of the conquered lands by the King (1, 245). Through 
all these adventures it seems that Malory built Bors’ character, just as 
he had built Lancelot’s, with an eye to future tales. 

Another one of Malory’s characteristics is his careful conservation of 
figures who will take prominent parts in other stories. In the Morte 
Arthure both Sir Kay (there called Cayous) and Sir Bedivere are killed 
in the final battle with Lucius,”* while in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius 
their wounds are severe but not fatal (1, 222-224). This is a significant 
occurrence, for there is no reason why their lives should be spared as far 
as their subsequent participation in the Roman war is concerned. Again 
it appears probable that Malory is saving them for the future when their 
presence will contribute to the advancement of his plot.*° 

Considered from the standpoint both of artistry and of logic, Malory’s 
handling of the characters in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius seems to 
provide strong evidence of his intention to fit the story into the chivalric 
pattern of the French romances. It may indicate, as Vinaver believes, 
that the Tale of Arthur and Lucius was Malory’s first trial at composition, 
because in it he seems to be introducing the reader to various knights who 
will be important to later sections of his history. It does, however, refute 
Vinaver’s contention that Malory wrote the Tale as a self-contained unit 
without having in mind a plan, no matter how rudimentary, for treating 
the whole history of the rise and fall of Arthur and the Round Table. 
Instead, it appears to offer sound evidence that, even in his earliest work, 
Malory had wide knowledge of a body of Arthurian materials and a de- 
finite idea of the direction that his future tales would take.* 


29 See Morte Arthure, 2165-2196, for the death of Kay, and 2234-2241, for the death of 
Bedivere. 

% See Gordon and Vinaver, ‘‘New Light,” etc., p. 85. This is another convincing argu- 
ment presented by Vinaver and later discarded in favor of the ‘‘separate romances” theory. 

31 The preparation of this article has been facilitated by Dr. R. M. Lumiansky, to whom 
I am indebted for helpful suggestions. I have been unable to consult two Malory studies 
that include a consideration of Malory’s use of sources in the Tale of Arthur and Lucius: 
Miss Helen I. Wroten’s dissertation, now in preparation at the University of Illinois, and 
Dr. R. H. Wilson’s article, ““Malory’s Early Knowledge of Arthurian Romance,” Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English (forthcoming). 








THE ANALOGUES OF CHAUCER’S PRIORESS’ 
TALE: THE RELATION OF GROUP C 
TO GROUP A 


By MARGARET H. STATLER 


ITH no immediate source of Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale yet brought 

to light, postulations about the nature of this source, such as may 
be tentatively formulated from a study of the thirty-two available ana- 
logues of the miracle, have been made in order to estimate the extent and 
artistry of Chaucer’s contribution to this tale of the little clergeon. 
Carleton Brown in his admirable studies published in 1910 and 1941! 
traced the development of the legend from what he considered the most 
primitive stage through Chaucer’s story and the analogues which resem- 
ble it most closely. For this purpose Brown divided the thirty-three 
versions into three groups, A, B, and C, each of which represents a dis- 
tinct form of the miracle and a distinct pattern of events.? Group A seems 


1A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady Told by Chaucer’s Prioress, Chaucer Soc., ser. 2, 
XLV; Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Demp- 
ster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 447-485. 

? For convenience of reference a list follows of the known texts of groups A and C, the 
two groups with which this study is most particularly concerned. The numbering follows 
that of Brown in Sources and Analogues, pp. 447-448, 450. 


GROUP A 


1. Bibl. Publ. de Vendéme MS. 185, ed. H. Isnard, Bulletin de la Soc. archéol. scien- 
tifique et litttraire du Vendomois, xxv1 (1887), 194-196 (printed in Brown’s Study of the 
Miracle of Our Lady, pp. 1-2). 13th-cent. MS. 

2. Bibliothéque nationale MS. Lat. 18134, fol. 142” (Study, pp. 3-4). 13th-cent. MS. 

3. Gautier de Coincy, Les Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, ed. M. l’Abbé Poquet (Paris, 
1857), cols. 555-572 (printed from MS. Harley 4401 in Originals and Analogues of some of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Chaucer Soc., ser. 2, v (1888), 251-276). 14th-cent. MS., but 
written early in the 13th cent. 

4. Caesarius of Heisterbach, Libri VIII Miraculorum, ed. A. Meister, Rémische Quartal- 
schrift, xu Supplementheft (Rom, 1901), pp. 189-191 (Study, pp. 5-6). Written early in 
13th cent. 

5. John of Garland, Miracula Beate Virginis, Royal MS. 8.C. rv, fol. 21, col. 1 (Study, p. 
7). Late 13th-cent. MS. 

6. Thomas Cantimpré, Bonum universale de A pibus, Lib. ii. cap. xxix, par. 13, ed. G. Col- 
vener (Douay, 1605), p. 289 (Study, p. 8). Written in mid-13th cent. 

7. S. Petrus Celestinus Papa V, De miraculis Beatae Mariae Virginis, ed. M. de la Bigne, 
Max. Bibl. veterum Patrum et Antig. Script. ecclesiast. (Lugduni, 1677), xxv, 813-817 (Study, 
p. 9; the text is based on No. 1). Written in late 13th cent. 

8. B. M. Egerton MS. 1117, fol. 176” (Study, pp. 9-10). End of 13th or early 14th cent. 
MS. 

9. Mariu Jartegnir, Pergaments Codex, 11, Royal Library Stockholm, ed. C. R. Unger, 
Moariu Saga (Christiania, 1871), p. 779 (Study, pp. 10-11). Beginnning of 14th cent. MS. 
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to present the earliest tradition of the tale, while Groups B and C form 
independent branches of the A tradition, each adding elements not found 
in the other. Brown concluded that the Prioress’ Tale “reveals no special 
points of contact whatever with Groups A and B, and none with the C 
versions outside the Alma redemptoris-‘magica] object’ sub-group,’” a 
group in which he included four C versions of the legend. In his later 
study he reiterated this conclusion: ‘“‘Not only does the Prioress’s Tale 
belong definitely to Group C but it betrays no influence from any version 
of the legend outside this group.’ 

The present paper is based upon a fresh, detailed reconsideration of the 
various versions of the miracle, a reconsideration which has led me to 
the conclusion that Chaucer’s version and the analogues of the C tradi- 
tion most nearly resembling it bear a closer relationship to some of the 
versions of Group A than Brown’s conclusion would indicate. If one is 
to establish proof of the nearer relationship of these A and C versions, 
it is necessary first to present in summary the fundamental relationships 
of the thirty-three analogues as Brown discussed them in his studies. 

The particular miracle related in the thirty-two analogues and the 
Prioress’ Tale, regardless of group, is easily recognized among other 
medieval miracles because of certain incidents which occur in all three 


groups: 








10. Thomas Bromyard, Summa predicantium, sub voce “Maria,” iij. Text printed by 
W. O. Ross, ‘“‘Another Analogue to the Prioresses Tale,” MLN, t (1935), p. 307. Written 
1370-80. 

11. Sidney Sussex Coll. MS. 95, Lib. 1, cap. 83 (Study, pp. 12-16). 15th-cent. MS. 

12. Pelbart of Themeswar, Stellarium corone Beate Virginis, Lib. xu, pars ultima, cap. 
1, ed. Hagenaw (1501) (Study, pp. 17-18). Written 1483. 

13. Hague Kon. Bibl. MS. X, 64 (new no. 70, 1, 42), fol. 48c (Study, p. 19). 15th-cent. 
MS. 

GROUP C 
(Brown prints all the C versions, except the Prioress’ Tale, in Sources and Analogues, 
pp. 467-485.) 

1. Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, MS. 32, fol. 92. Mid-13th-cent. MS, but written c. 
1200-16. 

. Friar William Herebart, Phillipps MS. 8336, fol. 205’. Early 14th-cent. MS. 
. B. M. Add. MS. 11579, fol. 5”. Early 14th-cent. MS. 

. B. M. Royal MS. 12. E. I, fol. 170. Early 14th-cent. MS. 

. Vernon version (Bodleian MS. 3938). Written c. 1375. 

. Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale, Written c. 1386-87. 

. Sidney Sussex Coll. MS. 95, Lib. 1, cap. 84. 15th-cent. MS. 

. Sidney Sussex Coll. MS. 95, Lib. 1, cap. 87. 15th-cent. MS. 

. Alphonsus a Spina, Fortalicium fidei, ed. B. Richel (Basil, ¢. 1475). 

10. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, MS. 0. 9. 38, fol. 37. Late 15th or early 16th-cent. MS. 
3 Study, p. 111. 

* Sources and Analogues. p. 460. 
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1. A boy who loves the Virgin sings her response or anthem devotedly. 

2. Jews (or a Jew), hearing the song and aroused to anger, kill the boy and 
conceal the body. 

3. The Virgin performs a miracle by causing the boy, either dead or restored 
to life, to speak or sing as usual. 

4. The Jews, their crime revealed, are either converted, or punished by death 
or banishment. 


It is noteworthy that, of these four common factors contained in all the 
versions of the tale, the Virgin incidents (1 and 3) and the Jew episodes 
(2 and 4) could stand separately as individual stories, each centering in a 
popular theme of the Middle Ages. Since both the miracle theme of the 
Virgin and supposedly historical legends similar to the Jew episodes 
exist separately in the Middle Ages, we must therefore reconsider Carle- 
ton Brown’s statement that “this legend . . . must trace its origin to some 
definite time and place (if we regard it as having an historical basis), or 
to some definite author (if we regard it as a literary creation).’’® It seems 
more reasonable to believe that the miracle related in the Prioress’ 
Tale and its thirty-two analogues arose through the combination of 
some historical account of Jewish atrocity with various popular themes 
of medieval miracles, such as the revival of a dead boy either be- 
cause of his own or his mother’s love for Mary and the reward of people 
who were especially devout in singing anthems to the Virgin.’ Brown 


5 Such historical incidents to furnish the Jewish elements in the miracle were available 
from the time of Socrates, the church historian about 415, who records an instance of child 
murder by the Jews at Inmestar in Syria; and throughout the Middle Ages such stories as 
those of the murders of William of Norwich, Harold of Gloucester, and Hugh of Lincoln 
were widely circulated. For lists of these incidents see A. Jessopp and M. R. James, eds. 
The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich by Thomas of Monmouth (Cambridge, 
1896), introd., p. Ixxiv; W. W. Skeat, ed. Chaucer (Oxford, 1893), p. xxii. R. K. Root, The 
Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, 1906), p. 194, says that Kembster lists 52 such murders to 1650. 
The very nature of the Cult of the Virgin in the Middle Ages with its worship of the 
Mother of Christ indicates the reason for the popularity of the theme of a son’s death, the 
grieving of the mother, and his restoration to her by the Virgin. 

6 Study, p. 53. 

7 We find among the popular miracles the story of the sterile mother who was given a 
son by the Virgin; the boy died but was restored to the mother upon her lamentations to 
Mary. This miracle appears, e.g., in The Stella Maris of John of Garland, ed. E. F. Wilson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1946), no. 4. A later version of this miracle, found in B. M. Add. MS. 
39996 (Phillipps MS. 9803), and printed by R. W. Tryon, ‘Miracles of Our Lady in 
Middle English Verse,” PMLA, xxxvut (1923), 352-353, is especially interesting because 
of its close parallels to some of the texts of our miracle, especially those of Group A. This 
version also resembles Chaucer’s tale in making the child a seven-year-old, a detail at- 
tributed to Chaucer by Brown (Study, pp. 112-113), in the development of the miracle of 
the boy killed by the Jews. 

The common motif of reward for praising the Virgin in song is used in the story of the 
clerk who sang Gaude dei genetrix faithfully and was promised eternal bliss by the Virgin 
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stated that these supposedly historical accounts of the murder of 
Christian boys by the Jews influenced the tragic ending, a distinctive 
feature of the Group C narratives. But nowhere has it been suggested 
that such tales of Jewish atrocity not only influenced the sad endings of 
Group C but probably were united with some popular medieval miracle 
motif in the very origination of the earliest form of the miracle as it is 
found even in Group A.® 

Because of the early dates of the MSS containing the Group A ana- 
logues, the parent version of this early tradition, integrating the historical 
legend and the miracle themes, must certainly be dated well before 1200.° 

Brown believed that from an original A version the legend developed 
primarily in two distinct directions which he designated as the Ur- 
Caesarius and Ur-Gautier traditions. A4 (Caesarius of Heisterbach’s 
own version), 6, and 8 seem to have been derived from a single non-extant 
analogue, while A 1, 2, 3 (Gautier de Coincy’s poem), 5, 7, 12, and 
probably 11'° and 13 are all developments from a different undiscovered 
version. Certain elements of narrative appearing in common in the 
various A versions of the Ur-Gautier tradition seemed to Brown to in- 
dicate a common ultimate source. These elements, the lack of which is 
conspicuous in the Ur-Caesarius versions, are the alms-motive for the 
boy’s singing, the crafty enticing of the child into the Jew’s house, the 
seizure and murder by a single Jew, and the statement that the marks of 
the wounds were visible when the body was removed from the grave. The 
Ur-Caesarius and Ur-Gautier traditions also present a radical difference 
in the manner by which the boy is discovered: in most of the Ur-Gautier 
versions the crime is revealed by the child’s singing from the grave, while 
in the Ur-Caesarius stories the boy either answers or appears at his 
mother’s call. Brown considered the Ur-Caesarius tradition the earliest 
form of the story." 





when he lay dying of a fever. See H. Kjellman, La Deuxiéme Collection Anglo-Normande des 
Miracles de la Sainte Vierge (Paris, 1922), pp. xlv and 86-88. The eyesight of the com- 
poser of Gaude Maria was restored to him in a miracle when he sang his song to the Jews. 
See Brown, Study, p. 72. : 

8 The William of Norwich story, as it is recorded by Thomas of Monmouth, seems to be 
similar in various places to some of the narratives of Group A, indicating perhaps the direct 
influence of this account of Jewish atrocity upon the Group A versions of the miracle as 
well as upon the Group C tales with their tragic endings. The present writer is now en- 
gaged in a more thorough investigation of these relationships. 

® For a full discussion of these details see Brown, Study, pp. 54-55. 

10 Brown did not include A 11 among the analogues of the Ur-Gautier branch; he believed 
that it, along with A 9, developed as a third stem of the parent A version. Although A 11 
contains a few scattered similarities to the Ur-Caesarius versions, it seems more likely that 
it is derived from the Ur-Gautier tradition, perhaps even from Gautier’s poem. 

4 Study, p. 73. 
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The texts composing Group B vary greatly from the original A legend. 
and as they show less and less resemblance to A, they become different 
to an even greater degree from Group C. The development of Group B, 
although interesting, is therefore not necessary to an understanding of 
Chaucer’s source or of the relationships between Groups A and C."” 

Great differences in the alterations of the original A tradition show 
that the B and C branches arose independently; even the geographical 
associations of the two groups support this conclusion. The B versions are 
nearly all continental in setting and preservation, while nine C texts 
were probably written in England and the tenth (C 9), although com- 
posed in Spain, connects the story with the expulsion of the Jews from 
Lincoln.” 

Since the Prioress’ Tale belongs to Group C, it is to these ten texts 
that our attention is peculiarly attracted. That these versions constitute 
a separate tradition of the miracle is further indicated by three elements 
found almost exclusively in Group C. In the first place, the anthem is 
changed from the Gaude Maria of most of the A and B texts to another 
song of the Virgin, most often Alma Redemptoris Mater (C 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10).* The second element common to all the C versions except C 2, which 
omits the detail completely for the sake of brevity, is the throwing of the 
boy’s body into a “‘jakes” or “wardrobe.” The third and most important 
feature in which most of the C versions do not conform to the A and B 
tales is their introduction of a funeral and usually of a tragic ending. 
In every complete narrative of Group C there is a solemn procession to 
the church and usually celebration of mass for the boy. During this mass 
there sometimes occurs a series of miracles, such as the boy’s arising from 
his bier and singing Our Lady’s Office or telling his story. In all but C 4 
and 10, in which he is revived by still another miracle, the boy is buried at 
the church. 

In C 1 and 8," which seemingly represent the earliest versions of 
Group C,'* the funeral scene is brief and simple, the body merely being 


12 For a full discussion see ibid., pp. 76-86. 18 Tbid., p. 61. 

4 C 3—“Ave regina”; C 4—“Sancta Maria”; C 7—“‘Gaude Maria”—probably a rever- 
sion to Group A. 

46 C 8 was probably taken directly from C 1 since it is almost identical in incident and 
phrasing throughout. 

16 Brown (Sources and Analogues, p. 457) included C 1 and C 8 as members of the magical 
object group because of their attempt to account for the child’s being able to sing with a 
cut throat by stating that an angel commissioned by the Lord may have been the agent of 
the singing. (Note Brown’s statement, p. 464, following a detailed list of similarities between 
Chaucer and C 1, that “the Prioress’ Tale shows no special points of agreement with any 
versions outside the ‘magical object’ group.””) Because of the simplicity in most respects of 
the C 1-type of story and the early date of C 1, it seems probable, however, that C 1 and C 8 
represent the earliest tradition of Group C from which later developed the more elaborate 
versions of both the liturgical and magical object groups. 
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carried to the church and reverently buried there. Later narratives of the 
C miracles in their elaboration of the events that occurred at the church 
seem to have taken two different directions. C 3, 4, and 7 describe a scene 
in which the corpse rises on its funeral couch and begins singing the Mass 
of the Blessed Virgin insistently, either at the point of the clergy’s inde- 
cision as to whether to sing this or the Requiem (C 3), or as an interrup- 
tion to the customary funeral service (C 4, 7). These three analogues may 
be designated as the liturgical group. On the other hand, in C 6 (Chau- 
cer), 9, and 10 the dead boy sings only the Alma Redemploris Mater 
continuously. Moreover, this constant singing is accounted for by the 
revelation of a magical object in the boy’s mouth. These three versions 
may be referred to as the magical object group. 

With such basic general relationships of the three groups of analogues 
clearly before us, it now seems possible to show that C 1 and 8, repre- 
senting the earliest tradition of Group C, and the magical object ver- 
sions, including Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale and C 9 and 10, are more 
closely related in origin to some of the versions of the A tradition than 
has been previously recognized. Chaucer’s tale has little in common, 
outside of the general characteristics of Group C, with the liturgical 
group, in which the child interrupts the singing of the church service. 
That Chaucer, C 9, and C 10, members of the magical object group, were 
working from a common source, however, is clearly evident. Brown has 
pointed out close correspondence in details and often in actual wording 
between the Prioress’ Tale and these two versions of the miracle.’ He 
has also clearly demonstrated the close parallelism in many places be- 
tween C 1 and C 8 and Chaucer’s narrative.'* Sufficient stress has not 
been laid, however, upon the peculiar relationship of many of the ver- 
sions of Group A to the various C analogues. Detailed comparison of the 
A texts with those of Group C shows that many of the same items of 
resemblance which Brown listed between versions within the C group 
itself and some striking additional features of these Group C tales may 
be traced directly to the Ur-Caesarius and Ur-Gautier traditions of 
Group A. Stranger still, such comparisons seem to indicate a rather 
direct dependence of the most primitive of the C analogues, C 1, upon the 
Ur-Caesarius tradition of Group A, while Chaucer and C 9 and C 10 
introduce elements which may be distinctly traced to the Ur-Gautier 
group, perhaps even to A 3, Gautier’s own version. 

Nearly all of the parallels drawn by Brown between C 1 and Chaucer 
are also basically similar to the details and general outline of A 4, Caesa- 
rius of Heisterbach’s own version, which may be used as a representative 
of the Ur-Caesarius tradition. Listing various points of resemblance be- 


17 Sources and Analogues, pp. 463-464. 18 Tbhid., 461-462. 
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tween these three versions seems to show a rather direct line of deriva- 
tion from the Ur-Caesarius tradition to the original C legend to the Prior- 
ess’ Tale and the analogues which resemble it most closely. 


1. The description of the clergeon’s continual singing as he passed to and from 
school through the Jewry is similar in Chaucer, C 1 and A 4. 
Chaucer: 
Twies a day it passed thurgh his throte, 
To scoleward and homward whan he wente; 
As I have seyd, thurghout the Juerie, 
This litel child, as he cam to and fro, 
Ful murily than wolde he synge and crie 
O Alma redemptoris everemo. 
He kan nat stynte of syngyng by the weye. (ll. 548-557] 

C 1: “In eundo autem & redeundo semper in omnium audiencia cantabat hanc 
antiphonam: Alma redemptoris mater &c. & cum finisset eam, reinciriebat. 
Ratio uero et dispositio ita se habebat itineris ut a domuncula matris sue ad 
domum diuitis per uicum ubi iudei manebant transire necesse esset .... Puer 
uero malignarum cogitationum ignarus cotidie a solito cantu non cessabat.” 

[Brown, Sources and Analogues, p. 467}'* 

A 4: “Quotiens de scholis rediens vel ad scholas veniens quod stare solebat ante 
domum unius iudaei, ‘Salve regina’ vel sequentiam ‘Ave praeclara’ cantabat .. . . 
Puer irridens dixit, quamdiu viveret, a cantu beatae Mariae virginis non cessare 
posset,...” [Brown, Study, p. 5]*° 

2. Chaucer and C 1 both dramatize the Jews’ anger at the child’s song. 

Chaucer: 

..- O Hebrayk peple, allas! 
Is this to yow a thyng that is honest, 
That swich a boy shal walken as hym lest 
In youre despit, and synge of swich sentence 
Which is agayn youre lawes reverence? {ll. 560-564] 

C 1: “Garcio iste qui frequenter transit per nos in obprobrium nostrum & 
derisum generis nostri tociens replicat canticum illud,” 

A 4 offers no special parallel in wording for this point, although the Jew’s anger 
is greatly stressed: he censures and rebukes the boy sharply and asks him to cease 
his singing, a request which the boy refuses. 

3. Chaucer, C 1, and A 4 all speak of the conspiracy of the Jews to murder 
the singer. It is also notable that in all these versions the child is seized rather 
than enticed into the Jew’s house as in the Ur-Gautier tradition and in C 10. 

Chaucer: 

Fro thennes forth the Jues han conspired 
This innocent out of this world to chace. 


19 All page references from Group C are from Sources and Analogues. 
20 All references from Group A are from Brown’s Study, unless otherwise stated. 
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An homycide therto han they hyred, 
That in an aleye hadde a privee place; 
And as the child gan forby for to pace, 
This cursed Jew hym hente, and heeld hym faste, 
(ll. 565-570] 

C 1: “Cogitabant ergo impii quomodo puerum interficerent. Initoque consilio 
constituerunt duos qui puerum pertranseuntem raperent.” 

A 4; “Tudaeus vero ad iram provocatus domo exiens scholarem accepit et cum 
amicis suis hunc puerum interficere voluit. . . . iudaei. . . convolantes consilium 
inierunt, quomodo puerum interficere possent.” [See also A 9] 

4. Chaucer, C 1, and A 4 record the mother’s plea to the Jews and their 
denial of any knowledge of the child. 


Chaucer: 
She frayneth and she preyeth pitously 
To every Jew that dwelte in thilke place, 
To telle hire if hir child wente oght forby. 
They seyde “nay”;... [ll. 600-603] 
C 1: “Ueniens igitur ad ostium, pulsauit clamans, ‘Reddite mihi filium meum 
quem intrinsecus audio cantantem.’ . . . Hii uero qui intrinsecus erant, putantes 
se posse latere, delirare eam dicebant, & turpiter eam repellentes, affirmabant se 
omnino de filio quem querebat nihil scire.” [p. 468] 
A 4: “Qui statim omnes ad domum iudaei euntes ei de puero, . . . mentionem 
facientes, iudaei vero cum iuramento de puero se excusabant.” [p. 6] 


Besides these definite resemblances of A 4 and C 1 to Chaucer’s nar- 
rative, other features seem especially to connect A 4 with C 1, indicating 
perhaps a rather direct relationship. The events centering in the actual 
killing of the boy are much the same. A 4 and C 1 both stress the cruel 
seizing of the boy and raging of the Jews around him before they slay 
him; in neither case is the murder immediate. In C 1 the Jewish activity 
around the seized victim ends in the evisceration of the body, while in 
A 4 only the offending tongue is removed. In this detail Chaucer, how- 
ever, seems to follow the A versions of the Ur-Gautier tradition in which 
the boy’s throat is cut. 

There is perhaps, but only perhaps, another link between A 4 and C 1 
—the setting of C 1; whether this relationship is more than coincidental 
cannot be proved in the light of present evidence. C 1 is set at Carcas- 
sonne, in the land of the Albigenses, where there was a large community 
of Jews in the Middle Ages; Brown noted the singularity of this setting 
among other stories in the same MS. which are mainly concerned with 
persons and occurrences of England.” We may point out that Caesarius 
of Heisterbach’s Dialogus Miraculorum, in which A 4 is found, contains a 
miracle in which a clerk’s tongue is rooted out by the heretic Albigenses 


™ Sources and Analogues, p. 453. 
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because of his laudations of Mary and is replaced by the Virgin so that 
he may continue to praise her.” The setting of C 1 in the land of the 
Albigenses by the English writer of the collection in which the story 
occurs, plus the similarities between C1 and A 4 (Caesarius’ version), 
might suggest his knowledge of Dialogus Miraculorum. 

Thus, there seems to be some reason for linking the Ur-Caesarius 
tradition as represented by A 4 with C 1, the most primitive existing 
version of Group C. From the comparisons made between A 4, C 1, and 
Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale, it is evident that, although Chaucer’s version 
is not directly related to A 4 (hence to the Ur-Caesarius tradition) except 
through C 1, there seem to be some indications of a rather direct line of 
development from the Ur-Caesarius tradition through C 1, representing 
the original tradition of Group C, to Chaucer’s tale. 

To show Chaucer’s dependence also on a form of the miracle which 
had elements of narrative unlike any in C 1 but often very similar to 
C 9 and C 10, Brown drew a few parallels between Chaucer and these 
other two members of the magical object group. In several cases striking 
resemblances to A versions of the Ur-Gautier tradition, especially to 
A 3, Gautier’s French poem, and to A 11, may also be noted. 

1. In Chaucer there is a very realistic description of the school which the child 
attended. Both C 9 and C 10 also contain rather elaborate statements about the 
school, with one notable difference. In C 9 and C 10 the scholar has already 
progressed far enough in his education to learn music, while Chaucer, with the 
touch of the artist, allows his clergeon to overhear the older children singing 
the antiphon and gives the effective lines 516-523. A 3 is likewise especially con- 
cerned with the child’s school; Gautier even speaks of the Virgin’s inspiration 
helping the boy to learn to sing and read. In A 4, in the Ur-Caesarius tradition, on 
the other hand, although the boy is spoken of as a scholar, his learning in school 
is not elaborated. 

2. Chaucer, C 9, and C 10 all speak of the influence of Satan on the Jews who 
perpetrated the murder. A 3 and A 11 also mention the direct influence of the 
devil on the action of the Jews. 

Chaucer: 

Oure firste foo, the serpent Sathanas, 
That hath in Jues herte his waspes nest, 
Up swal, and seide, .. . [ll. 558-560] 

C 9: “quod consilium habuit cum suis complicibus quorum corda dyabolus 
possidebat ... .” [p. 478] 

C 10: “quia fuit sathan inter eos” 

“ecce sathanas misit in cor eius vt puerum traderet & interficeret innocentem.” 


[p. 481] 


* J. Strange, ed., 2 vols. in one (Coloniae, 1851), 1, 31-33. 
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A 3 says of the Jew: 
Celui qui de l’anuenimement 
de l’anemi est antouchiez 
[ll. 162-163, Originals and Analogues, p. 258} 
A 11: “Erat autem inter ceteros precipuus quidam sathane satelles . . . .” 
{p. 13] 

3. Chaucer and C 9 present exceptionally close parallels in telling of the provi- 
dential guidance of the mother into the Jewry. In A 3 also God pleases to guide 
her into the Jewish quarter after three weeks. 

Chaucer: 

... but Jhesu, of his grace, 

Yaf in hir thoght, inwith a litel space, 

That in that place after hir sone she cryde, 

Where he was casten in a pit bisyde. {Il. 603-606] 

C 9: “disponente deo in fine iiij. dierum predictorum mulier illa transiuit per 
vicum illum in quo filius suus fuerat occisus et in latrinam proiectus... .” 

A 3: 

Si con deu plot, .i. ior auint 
Q’an la rue des iuis uint 
{ll. 337-338, Originals and Analogues, p. 263} 

4. Chaucer and C 9 and C 10 in their emphasis upon the mother’s grief 
and her revelation of it seem also to follow the Ur-Gautier pattern much more 
closely than the Ur-Caesarius.* The passages are too long to quote all four 
texts, but a comparison between Chaucer and A 3 is extremely interesting. Note- 
worthy is the very similar sequence of the action of Gautier’s mother and of 
Chaucer’s mother. Especially notable is the mother’s distracted search, which is 
continued even after she has been told that the boy was last seen in the Jewry, 
until finally by divine providence she wanders into the Jewish street near the 
place of concealment. It seems unlikely that such an inconsistency would occur 
in both versions unless Chaucer were following rather closely a source much 
like Gautier. 


A3 
(Gautier de Coincy) 

The poor mother grieves excessively 
and is very anxious when she realizes 
the delay of her son. [ll. 207-216] She 
hastens about the city, seeking her 
son, inquiring of everyone, but to her 
sorrow finding no news of him. [ll. 
217-227} 


Chaucer 


This poure wydwe awaiteth al that 
nyght 

After hir litel child, but he cam noght; 

For which, as soone as it was dayes 
lyght, 

With face pale of drede and bisy 
thoght, 


% The first three parallels between C 9 and 10 and Chaucer were noted by Brown in 
Sources and Analogues, pp. 463-464, but this similarity, as well as the following comparisons 


in this paper, he did not mention. 


* A 11 also recalls vividly this scene of the distressed mother. 
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She calls on Mary to guard her son 
and help her recover him. [ll. 228- 
243] 
The next day she seeks again, still la- 
menting, and is told that the boy sang 
in the Jewry on the previous night. 
(ll. 244-288] 
The Christians 

“Conmunement par la cité 

Esrneu sont & escité 

Moult duremant de cest afaire.” 

(ll. 289-291] 

The mother, still grieving, again ap- 
peals to the Virgin and for more than 
20 days goes through the streets, seek- 
ing, fainting, and lamenting. [ll. 292- 
332] 

“‘Aual la uile aloit criant, 

& nostre dame depriant 

Qu’ele la mort li otroiast 

Ou son anfant li anuoiast. 

Si con deu plot, .i. ior auint 

Q’an la rue des iuis uint” 

[ll. 333-338] 
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She hath at scole and elleswhere hym 
soght, 

Til finally she gan so fer espie 

That he last seyn was in the Juerie. 
(ll. 586-592] 


The Cristene folk that thurgh the 
strete wente 

In coomen for to wondre upon this 
thyng, [ll. 614-615] 


With moodres pitee in hir brest en- 
closed, 

She gooth, as she were half out of hir 
mynde, 

To every place where she hath sup- 


posed 

By liklihede hir litel child to fynde; 

And evere on Cristes mooder meeke 
and kynde 

She cride, and atte laste thus she 
wroghte, 

Among the cursed Jues she hym 
soghte. [ll. 593-599] 





C 9 and C 10 also especially correspond to these detailed narrations of the 
mother’s grief, and in certain details there is even nearer resemblance to A 3 than 
may be found in Chaucer’s tale. On the other hand, in versions of the Ur-Cae- 
sarius tradition, such as A 4 and A 6, and in C 1, the writers, in describing the 
mother’s sorrow and search for her child, state only that the next day she be- 
comes anxious and starts off to seek for him. None of the details of the search 
is found in these texts.” 


In the similarities which we have noted between Chaucer, C 9 and 10, 
and the A analogues, the resemblance is always much closer to Gautier’s 
poem (A 3) than to any of the other members of the Ur-Gautier tradition 
except perhaps A 11, the analogue which, strangely enough, Brown did 
not include in the Ur-Gautier group. 

In certain passages, i.e., the statement of the boy’s devotion to Mary 


% It is true that C 1 reflects that ‘‘Dolor autem & tristicia filii reparabant ei uires quas 
etas consumpserat.”” But it must be remembered that in the expanded beginning of this 
version the author explains that the child goes to the house of the wealthy man to bring food 
to his mother “‘ex nimia corporis & etatis inbecillitate.” The sentence quoted from C 1 
then would seem merely to be an explanation by the writer of this particular text of how 
such a feeble one was able to set out on a search for her son. 
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which prompted his eagerness to learn the anthem and the phrasing of 
the episode in which the child’s body is thrown into the jakes, Brown 
noted other similarities between Chaucer and C 9 and 10.% These particu- 
lar features do not occur in A 3 or in any of the Ur-Gautier versions. 
In several other places, on the other hand, Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale 
seems to be directly related to the Ur-Gautier tradition, especially to 
Gautier’s French poem. In these cases Chaucer’s narrative seems to 
agree more nearly with A 3 than with any other version of Group A or 
C, even C 9 and 10, the other members of the magical object group. Let 
us note these agreements. 

1. Especially do Chaucer’s lines which give the child’s account of Mary’s ap- 
pearance to him recall the Ur-Gautier versions of Group A. The Prioress’ Tale 
reads: 

This welle of mercy, Cristes mooder sweete, 

And whan that I my lyf sholde forlete, 

To me she cam, and bad me for to synge 

This anthem verraily in my deyynge, 

As ye han herd.... (ll. 656-661] 
In A 1, 2, 3, 7, and 11, rather suggestive similarities to Chaucer’s account are 
discovered. A 2, for example, states: “Sed quedam pulcra domina, inquit, ad me 
uenit que matrem dei se esse dicebat et rogauit me quod responsum suum can- 
tarem sicut solebam. Ad quam uocem ego cepi cantare... .” {[p. 3] 
A 3 is even more similar in its record of the boy’s speech: 

Ne m’esueillasse por nule ame. 

Mais deuant moi uint nostre dame 

la douce mere ihesu crist, 

Qui m’esueilla & qui me dist 

Que ie trop pereceus estoie, 

Qant son bel respons ne chantoie, 

Ainsins con ie soloie faire. 

& ie au plus haut que ie poi, 

Encomengai le bel respons. (ll. 515-521, 524-525] 

2. Chaucer and A 3 both condemn the actions of the Jews in strong terms and 
state, by the use of the proverb “Mordre wol out,” that the murder will be dis- 
covered. It is recognized, of course, that ‘““Mordre wol out” is a familiar proverb 
and thus could be used by both writers merely coincidentally. But one must also 
note that Gautier repeats the saying twice, that no other version employs it at all, 
and that Gautier’s statement in lines 320-325 is especially similar to Chaucer’s 
thought. 

Chaucer: 

O cursed folk of Herodes al newe, 


© Sources and Analogues, pp. 463-464. 
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What may youre yvel entente yow availle? 

Mordre wol out, certeyn, it wol nat faille, 

And namely ther th’onour of God shal sprede; 

The blood out crieth on youre cursed dede. (ll. 574-578} 
A 3: 

Mais li iuif, li felon chien, 

li fax gaignon, li felon uiautre, 

S’il ont tué n’ocis l’anfant, 

descouuert iert & reuelez; 

Ia murtres ne sera celez. (ll. 260-261; 272-274] 


“Cist granz murtres, cist granz pechiez, 

N’iert mie longuement celez. 

Que dex uost qu’il fust reuelez 

por son saint non glorefier, 

por croistre & por manefier 

le non la glorieusse mere.” {ll. 320-325] 

3. In connection with A 3 and its distinctive relationship to the Prioress’ Tale, 

it is interesting to point out that Gautier, in speaking of the schooling of the child 
states: 

Q’an demi an li fist sauoir 

Plus c’un autre ne set en quatre. (ll. 45-46] 


Gautier represents the boy as already having learned how to sing when he learns 
the anthem; yet he emphasizes the very youth and innocence of the child again 
and again. It is possible that he realized that so young a child would not yet be 
learning song and added the touch about the Virgin’s helping him to learn more 
in half a year than others accomplished in four. Although this is recognized as a 
comparative figure of speech, still the age of Gautier’s little “‘clerconcel”’ seems to 
correspond more nearly to the age of Chaucer’s “clergeon,” who was only in the 
first half of his first year in school, than does the age of the child in any other 
version. 


C 9 and especially C 10 also reveal particular resemblances to Gautier’s 
text which are not even found in Chaucer’s narrative. The manner in 
which the alms motive for the boy’s singing recurs in C 9 and 10 suggests 
that its use may be a reflection from Gautier. Expecially in C 10, where 
the boy’s tender support of his mother is greatly stressed, is the similarity 
noticeable.”” In C 10 the enticing of the child into the house of the Jew 
follows the Gautier pattern closely. Again, in C 10 alone the citizens break 


37 Although the alms theme appears in C 1, the change is so great in making the mother 
too old and feeble to come any longer to the wealthy table to be refreshed, and so different 
is the manner by which it is incorporated into the narrative that it is probably an indi- 
vidual innovation rather than a derivation from the alms motif of the Ur-Gautier tradi- 
tion. 
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open the door of the Jews’ house when they will not give up the child; 
this incident corresponds to a similar episode in A 3 when the aroused 
mob breaks into the barricaded house. The priest’s sermon and people’s 
rejoicing and praise of the Virgin upon discovery of the miracle in C 10 
are strongly reminiscent of the long passage at the end of Gautier’s 
poem in which the miracle is celebrated and Mary highly praised. Again, 
the additional miracle attached to C 10 when the boy is made whole and 
revived by the Virgin (‘‘Reuixit qui mortuus fuerat & recedit, puer quasi 
de graui sompno excitato”’) recalls the boy’s being brought to life in the 
A texts of the Ur-Gautier tradition when the child states that the beauti- 
ful lady aroused him from a state in which he was heavily oppressed by 
sleep. 

Certain broad relationships are revealed by a study of the similarities 
which occur in C 9 and 10, Chaucer, and A 3; in Chaucerand A 3; and 
inC 9apn 10 and A 3. It seems as if the special magical object group 
(Chaucer, U 9, C 10) in many respects resembles very closely the earlier 
Ur-Gautier tradition of Group A, and in certain places these three C 
versions each seem to have taken individual suggestions from the much 
more lengthy and detailed narrative of Gautier himself or from one much 
like it. Thus, the common source of this sub-division of Group C must 
have been quite detailed and much closer to Gautier de Coincy’s poem, 
or to the Ur-Gautier tradition of Group A, than has been formerly 
recognized. 

Although, with such parallels as have been noted and with so many 
missing links in the chain of development, it is impossible to prove direct 
contact between the various versions, such comparisons and those made 
earlier between Chaucer, C 1, and A 4 would seem to call for a reconsider- 
ation of the lines of development from Group A to the various versions 
of Group C and to bring into question Brown’s conclusion that the Prior- 
ess’ Tale “reveals no special points of contact whatever with Groups A 
and B.””8 

We have found that certain features in the texts of the earliest C 
tradition (C 1 and C 8) and of the magical object group (Chaucer, C 9, 
and C 10) closely resemble the A versions of the Ur-Caesarius and Ur- 
Gautier traditions. Comparisons of the tales of Group A and Group C 
seem to indicate that a rather direct relationship exists between the origi- 
nal C tradition and the Ur-Caesarius tradition of Group A, and that the 
legend, as it was developed in the magical object group, introduced 
certain elements which may be clearly traced to the Ur-Gautier tradition, 
perhaps even to Gautier de Coincy’s own poem. 


* Study, p. 111. 
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If, as Brown thought, all of Group C goes back to an original source 
which stems from Group A and that beyond this there are no particular 
points of contact between Chaucer and Group A, how can one explain 
this rather direct line of descent which seems to exist between the Ur. 
Caesarius tradition and the early C versions and between the Ur-Gautier 
A sub-group and the magical object C sub-group? A positive answer to 
such a question is, of course, impossible. But perhaps in the light of the 
evidence here presented one may hazard a tentative solution. 

Directly from the Ur-Caesarius tradition, which Brown considered 
the earliest tradition of Group A,?* may have stemmed an intermediary 
predecessor (or more than one) of C 1, the earliest form of Group C—a 
version which embodied the distinctive features of the C texts: the 
alteration of songs, the use of the “jakes,” and the tragic ending. Later, 
at some point in the transference of the C 1-type of story, direct contact 
may have been made with a detailed version of the Ur-Gautier tradition 
much like Gautier’s own poem, perhaps even this poem itself. Thus, a 
much more elaborate version of the miracle may have come into being 
which would then have served as the source of the magical object group, 
the group which includes Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale and the analogues 
which resemble it most closely. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder 


°° Ibid., p. 73. 
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FORM, TEXTURE, AND MEANING IN CHAUCER’S 
KNIGHT’S TALE 


By CHARLES MUSCATINE 


I 


ESPITE the fact that the interpretive literature on Chaucer’s 

Knight’s Tale is extensive, the poem has remained one of the most 
baffling of the Canterbury Tales. It has resisted satisfactory interpretation 
where poems of much more complicated structure—as the Merchant’s 
Tale—and much more varied style—as the Nun’s Priest’s Tale—have 
yielded brilliant results to criticism. The critics of the past fifty years 
have lacked neither learning nor ingenuity, but somehow their inter- 
pretations remain marked by a characteristic indecisiveness—made 
particularly evident where equally acute analyses produce conflicting 
and contradictory results—and by a simplicity that does not do justice 
to the poem and its five hundred years of popularity. It is possible that 
this critical unsuccess is owing to an error of perspective, that the poem 
has been generally examined and evaluated in the light of assumptions 
which are not central to its method. It is the purpose of the present essay 
to establish this as more than a possibility, and to suggest a viewpoint 
from which the poem may be seen to have a coherence and fullness of 
meaning which the traditional critics have hardly touched upon. 

The Knight’s Tale is almost universally taken to be a love poem—a 
medieval romance—with philosophical appendages, but the particular 
location of its value is the subject of considerable disagreement. There 
are many who find the differentiation between Palamon and Arcite to be 
a central feature of the poem. But among these, there is little agreement 
as to either the nature of the characterization or the moral to be drawn 
therefrom. For instance, Fairchild, following a suggestion by Root,! sees 
Palamon as the contemplative, idealistic man and Arcite as the more 
practical, earth-oriented one. In this view the poem becomes a quasi- 
allegory of the Contemplative Life versus the Active Life, with the moral 
superiority given to the former. The premature death of Arcite and the 
winning of Emelye by Palamon have, then, the air of poetic justice.? 


1R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, [1906]), p. 170; H. N. Fairchild, “Active 
Arcite, Contemplative Palamon,” JEGP, xxvi (1927), 285-293. 

2 Fairchild, pp. 290-292. See also P. V. Shelly, The Living Chaucer (Phila., 1940), pp. 236- 
237; C. D. Baker, ‘“‘A Note on Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale,” MLN, xxv (1930), 460-462; Huber- 
tis M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of Boccaccio, 
Univ. of Cincinnati Studies, Ser. 1, Vol. x (Cincinnati, 1916), pp. 139, 141; William Frost, 
“An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale,” RES, xxv (1949), 295-297. Frost’s article 
seems to me to contain the best general interpretation of the poem that has yet appeared. 
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But against this interpretation, there stands a respectable body of argu- 
ment to urge that Palamon is the shabbier of the two characters, Tat- 
lock going so far as to suggest that the success of Palamon is an ironic 
twist in the very absence of any serious moral justification for it.? And 
one persuasive critic has demonstrated that it is perfectly possible— 
given the assumption that characterization is a main issue—to show that 
Arcite is the more profound and contemplative, and Palamon the more 
active and impulsive.‘ 

In the face of such possibilities for confusion, other critics have turned 
elsewhere in the poem. J. R. Hulbert, paying particular attention to 
Chaucer’s source, casts serious doubt on the existence of any meaningful 
characterization in Chaucer’s poem: 


In the Teseide there is one hero, Arcita, who loves and is eventually loved by 
Emilia, a young woman characterized by a natural coquetry, an admiration for a 
good-looking young knight, and love and sympathy for the wounded hero. Pale- 
mone is a secondary figure, necessary to the plot because he brings about the 
death of Arcita. The story is a tragedy, caused by the mistake of Arcita in praying 
to Mars rather than to Venus. In Chaucer’s story there are two heroes, who are 
practically indistinguishable from each other, and a heroine, who is merely a 
name. In the Italian poem it is possible to feel the interest in hero and heroine 
which is necessary if one is to be moved by a story... . In Chaucer’s version, 
on the other hand... it is hard to believe that anyone can sympathize with 
either hero or care which one wins Emelye. 


Hulbert calls this lack of characterization the story’s greatest weakness,° 
and, faced with the apparent perversity of Chaucer’s adaptation of 
Boccaccio’s poem, finds in the Knight’s Tale only an elaborate and now 
archaic game: 


... Chaucer saw in the Teseide a plot which, with some alterations, could be 
used effectively to present one of those problems of love which the votaries of 
courtly love enjoyed considering. . . . which of two young men, of equal worth 





I regret that owing to the recency of its publication I have not been able to give it due re- 
cognition above, nor to record in detail the several important respects in which the present 
essay and his coincide with and supplement each other. 

3J.S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (London, 1907), 
pp. 232-233; W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), pp. 238-239, 
n. 1; H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 206. 

4 Albert H. Marckwardt, Characterization in Chaucer’s Knight's Tale, Univ. of Michigan 
Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 5 (Ann Arbor, 1947). Similarly H. B. Hinckley, 
Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, Mass., 1907), p. 53, mentions “‘the madcap Palamon and 
the equally ardent but more rational Arcite.” 

5 See also [C.] Looten, Chaucer, ses Modéles, ses Sources, sa Religion, Mémoires et Travaux 
Publiés par des Professeurs des Facultés Catholiques de Lille, Fasc. 38 (Lille, [1931]), pp. 
56, 69-72. 
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and with amost equal claims, shall (or should) win the lady? Stated in such 
simple terms, the problem may seem foolish, but to readers who could be inter- 
ested in such questions of love... this problem would be no doubt poignant. 


Obviously in so far as the ideas of courtly love have passed into oblivion since the 
middle ages, narratives in which they are basic cannot appeal to modern taste.*® 


This second approach has been in turn questioned; Paull F. Baum, for 
instance, suggests that the poem should not be judged on the basis of 
characterization, and he turns to yet another feature of it: “If Chaucer 
has weakened such characterization as Boccaccio gave his principal 
figures, he has compensated by emphasizing the necessitarian element 
of the story and very obviously made plot more important than the char- 
acters.” But in order to defend the primacy of the “‘plot,”’ Baum is forced 
to conclude that Chaucer takes the whole “with a certain air of jocosity,”’ 
and would even send us “back to look for the possible smile behind the 
description of the worthy and perfect knight himself.”’ He uncovers 
glaring breaches of probability, situations so ridiculous (‘‘the heroes 
fighting ankle deep in their own blood’’) and infelicitous, that were one 
not to follow Baum in taking Chaucer to be satirical, one would perforce 
have to question the poet’s command over the most elementary tech- 
niques of storytelling. Putting aside the second possibility, and recogniz- 
ing that Baum is not the only one who has found cross-currents of satire 
in the poem,* few of us will be willing to accept the notion that in the 
context of the Canterbury Tales, this noble storie, as all of Chaucer’s 
gentlefolk call it, contains anything which is more than incidentally 
satirical. At any rate, it is clearly possible that Baum’s interpretation 
suffers by the same kind of fallacy that may be inherent in those of his 
predecessors: that of seeking fine distinctions in what may not be meant 
as distinct, of seeking realism of action (or of characterization), for in- 
stance, in a poem not written under the assumption of realism of method.° 

This possibility was long ago suggested by Root: 


6 “What was Chaucer’s Aim in the Knight’s Tale?” SP, xxv (1929), 375, 377, 380, 385. 

7 ‘Characterization in the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ ” MLN, xiv1 (1931), 302, 303, n. 2. 

8 Tatlock, pp. 232-233; Hulbert, p. 385, n. 20; Patch, op. cit., pp. 208-209; sce “1949 
Research in Progress,” PMLA, tx1v (1949), 121, no. 807. 

® Two clear examples of the application of the canons of rigid realism to the poem are 
Henry J. Webb, “‘A Reinterpretation of Chaucer’s Theseus,” RES, xxi (1947), 289-296 
(**. .. Theseus, even at the time he was performing his most knightly deeds, was possessed 
of those frailties which, in later life, caused him to be damned” (289]); and F. Torraca, 
“The Knightes Tale e la Teseida,” in his Scritti Vari (Milan, 1928), pp. 89-107 (“Il com- 
battimento accadra in capo a cinquanta settimane, meno di un anno. Sara sufficiente questo 
tempo alla costruzione del teatro, il quale dovra avere la circonferenza d’ un miglio, e sara 
tutto in pietra,con fossati intorno,e pieno di gradini sino all’ altezza di sesanta passi . . . ?” 
{101]). 
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If we are to read the Knight’s Tale in the spirit in which Chaucer conceived it, 
we must give ourselves up to the spirit of romance; we must not look for subtle 
characterization, nor for strict probability of action; we must delight in the fair 
shows of things, and not ask too many questions. Chaucer can be realistic enough 
when he so elects; but here he has chosen otherwise. [Op. cit., p. 169] 


The notion that Chaucer did choose otherwise is, as we shall see, a sensible 
one. Nevertheless, we may be justifiably reluctant to give ourselves up 
wholly to the spirit of romance; we may wish to ask questions. Root’s 
interpretation avoids many critical pitfalls, and gives important recogni- 
tion to the poem’s texture, but at serious expense to the poem’s meaning. 
There is a certain narrowness in his conclusion that “The Knight's 
Tale is preéminently a web of splendidly pictured tapestry, in which the 
eye may take delight, and on which the memory may fondly linger,” 
that “It is not in the characterization, but in the description, that the 
greatness of the Knight’s Tale resides” (pp. 171-172). 

This narrowness is, indeed, characteristic of all the approaches that 
have been mentioned. Each one disregards important aspects of the tale; 
together they indicate that it has generally not been dealt with as poetry, 
that is, as an organization whose fullest meaning is dependent on the 
interplay of a variety of elements. None of them suggests, much less 
demonstrates, the depth and complexity which we have a right to expect 
in a work of art that has worn so well for so long. To make a new approach 
in this direction, it will be necessary first to analyze the structure of the 
poem, which has heretofore received too little attention, and to reéxam- 
ine the nature of its materials, over which traditional criticism has per- 
haps too fondly lingered. 


II 


When we look at the poem’s structure, we find symmetry to be its 
most prominent feature. By “symmetry” I do not mean “unity,” but 
rather, a high degree of regularity and order among parts. The poem 
does fulfil our demand for unity; however, it is not unity in itself, but 
unity through regularity that has particular meaning in the Knight’s 
Tale. 

The character-grouping is symmetrical. There are two knights, Pala- 
mon and Arcite, in love with the same woman, Emilye. Above the three 
and in a position to sit in judgment, is the Duke Theseus, who throughout 
the poem is the center of authority and the balance between the opposing 
interests of the knights. In the realm of the supernatural, each of the 
knights and the lady has a patron deity: Venus, Mars, and Diana. The 
conflict between Venus and Mars is resolved by the elder Saturn, with 
no partiality toward either. In the tournament each knight is accom- 
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panied by one hundred followers, headed by a particularly notable king, 
on one side Lygurge, on the other Emetrius: 

In al the world, to seken up and doun, [2587] 

So evene, withouten variacioun, 

Ther nere swiche compaignyes tweye; 

For ther was noon so wys that koude seye 

That any hadde of oother avauntage 

Of worthynesse, ne of estaat, ne age, 

So evene were they chosen, for to gesse. 

And in two renges faire they hem dresse.'® 


This arrangement of the two companies in two renges is one of many 
details of symmetry of scene and action in the poem. At the very begin- 
ning of the poem we find a uniformly clad company “of ladyes, tweye 
and tweye,/ Ech after oother” (898). When Palamon and Arcite are found 
in the heap of bodies by Thebes, they are “‘liggynge by and by, / Booth 
in oon armes”’ (1011). We find that they are cousins, ‘“‘of sustren two 
yborn” (1019). 

In the scene following the discovery of Emilye, each offers a lyric on 
the subject (1104 ff., 1118 ff.). When Arcite is released from prison, each 
delivers a complaint in which even the vocabulary and theme are sym- 
metrical: 

*“O deere cosyn Palamon,”’ quod he, {1234] 
“Thyn is the victorie of this aventure.”’ 


“‘Allas,” quod he, “Arcita, cosyn myn, [1281] 
Of al oure strif, God woot, the fruyt is thyn.”’ 


In part two, the narrator divides his attention between them, in alternate 
descriptions; and in the fight subsequent to their meeting, they are evenly 
matched: 

Thou myghtest wene that this Palamon [1655] 

In his fightyng were a wood leon, 

And as a crueel tigre was Arcite. . . . 


Theseus appears, ‘“‘And at a stert he was bitwix hem two” (1705). He 
sets the conditions of the tournament in round numbers: “And this day 
fifty wykes, fer ne ner, / Everich of you shal brynge an hundred 
knightes ... ” (1850-51). In the third part the narrator describes the 
making of lists, in the same place as where the first fight occurs. The lists 
are circular in shape, a mile in circumference. They are entered from east 


© Quotations are from The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson 
(Boston, [1933]). 
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and west by identical marble gates. The altars or temples of Mars and 
Venus are situated above these gates. Northward (and equidistant from 
the other two, no doubt) is the oratorie of Diana. The three temples 
are described in succession, and each description is subdivided in the same 
way: first the wall-painting with its allegorical figures, and then the 
statue of the deity itself. 

The symmetry of description continues with parallel accounts of the 
two rival companies, each containing a portrait of the leading king (2117- 
89). Then follow the prayers of the principals: Palamon to Venus, Emilye 
to Diana, Arcite to Mars. The prayers are made at the hours dedicated 
by astrology to those deities," and each prayer is answered by some super- 
natural event. Internally, too, the three prayers show a striking similarity 
of design, each beginning with rhetorical pronominatio, and continuing 
with a reference to the deity’s relations with the opposite sex, a self- 
description by the speaker, a humble assertion of incompetence, a request 
for assistance, and a promise to worship. The spectators enter the lists 
and are seated in order of rank. The combatants, Palamon and Arcite, 
with banners white and red respectively, enter the field through the gates 
of Venus and Mars. 

After Arcite’s death, his sepulchre is described. It is erected “ther as 
first Arcite and Palamoun/ Hadden for love the bataille hem bitwene”’ 
(2858-59). As R. A. Pratt notes, this is also where the lists were built.” 
The funeral procession, like the procession to the lists, is characterized 
by precise order, and the details of the funeral are full of the same kind 
of ordering: 


... the Grekes, with an huge route, [2951] 
Thries riden al the fyr aboute 

Upon the left hand, with a loud shoutynge, 

And thries with hir speres claterynge; 

And thries how the ladys gonne crye. . . 


Further elements in the poem’s symmetry of structure and scene could 
readily be brought forward. 

Turning now from structure to pace, we find the Tale deliberately slow 
and majestic. Random references to generous periods of time make the 
story chronologically slow.’ Though Chaucer omits a great deal of the 
tale originally told by Boccaccio in the Teseida, he frequently resorts to 
the rhetorical device of occupatio to summarize in detail events or de- 
scriptions in such a way as to shorten the story without losing its weight 


1 See Robinson, p. 781, n. to 2217. 
12 “Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida,” PMLA, tx (1947), 615, n. 60. 
3 KnT, 1033, 1187, 1381, 1446, 1452, 1457-58, 2967. 
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and impressiveness.'* Further, there is an extraordinary amount of direct 
description in the poem, all of which slows the narrative. The description 
of the lists is very detailed, and placed so as to give the impression that 
we are present at their construction, an operation that appears to con- 
sume the full fifty weeks that Theseus allows for it. The narrator’s 
repetitious “‘saugh I,’ and his closing remark, ‘Now been thise lystes 
maad’”’ (2089), cooperate to this effect. 

We can hardly fail to note, too, that a great deal of this descriptive 
material has a richness of detail far in excess of the demands of the story. 
At first glance, at least, many passages appear to be irrelevant and de- 
tachable. To take a well-known instance, we have sixty-one lines of 
description of Emetrius and Lygurge; yet so far as the action of the poem 
is concerned, these two worthies do practically nothing. 

Like the descriptions and narrator’s comments, the direct discourse in 
the Tale contributes to the poem’s slowness. There is virtually no rapid 
dialogue. Speeches of twenty-five or thirty lines are the rule, and one, the 
final oration of Theseus, is over a hundred lines in length. More than 
length, however, the non-dynamic quality of the speeches is characteristic 
of the whole poem’s style. Many of them have only a nominal value as 
action, or the instruments to action. Formal, rhetorical structure, and a 
function comparatively unrelated to the practical necessities of the 
dramatic situation, are the rule. This is true even where the speech is 
addressed to another character. For instance, when old Saturn is bad- 
gered by his granddaughter Venus to aid her in her conflict with Mars, 
he replies as follows: 


“My deere doghter Venus,” quod Saturne, [2453] 
““My cours, that hath so wyde for to turne, 

Hath moore power than woot any man. 

Myn is the drenchyng in the see so wan; 

Myn is the prisoun in the derke cote; 

Myn is the stranglyng and hangyng by the throte, 
The murmure and the cherles rebellyng, 

The groynynge, and the pryvee empoysoning; 

I do vengeance and pleyn correccioun, 

Whil I dwelle in the signe of the leoun, 

Mypn is the ruyne of the hye halles, 

The fallynge of the toures and of the walles 

Upon the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slow Sampsoun, shakynge the piler; 


4 KnT, 875-885, 994-1000, 1187-88, 1198-1201, 2197-2207, 2919-64. 
6 KnT, 1995, 2005, 2011, 2017, etc. This is one of the many obvious examples in Chaucer 
of the breach of dramatic verisimilitude for the sake of more important effects. 
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And myne be the maladyes colde, 

The derke tresons, and the castes olde; 

My lookyng is the fader of pestilence. 

Now weep namoore, I shal doon diligence. . . .” 

And finally, the remainder of the speech, a mere eight lines, is devoted to 
promising Venus his aid. We can safely assume that Venus knows all 
about her grandfather. The long, self-descriptive introduction, therefore, 
must have some function other than the dramatic. 

Going on now to the nature of the action, we find that, while the 
chivalric aspects of the scene are described with minute particularity, 
there is very little in the Knight’s Tale of the intimate and distinctive 
details of look, attitude, and gesture that mark some of Chaucer’s more 
naturalistic poems. The Tale is replete with conventional stage business. 
There are swoons and cries, fallings on knees, and sudden palenesses; 
there is a symphony of howls, wails and lamentations." 

These general and inescapable observations on the nature of the 
Knight’s Tale make clear how the poem must be approached. The sym- 
metry of scene, action and character-grouping, the slow pace of the 
narrative and large proportion of concrete description, the predominantly 
lyric and philosophic kind of discourse—along with a lack of subtle dis- 
crimination in the stage business—all indicate that the tale is not the 
best kind in which to look for either delicate characterization or the pecu- 
liar fascination of an exciting plot. 

Chaucer’s modifications of the Teseida all seem to bear this out. He 
found much of his material in the long Italian work. By selection and 
addition he produced a poem much more symmetrical than its source. 
Chaucer even regularizes the times and places of the incidents in Boccac- 
cio,!”7 and many further instances of an increase in symmetry could be 
cited.'* The crowning modification, however, is the equalization of 
Palamon and Arcite. We have seen that this has caused some consterna- 
tion in the critical ranks. It should now be clear that the critic is not on 
safe ground when he calls this lack of characterization the story’s greatest 
weakness. The point is rather that subtle delineation of character is 
neither called for in the poem’s design nor possible of achievement 
through the technical means Chaucer largely employs. There is neither 
rapid dialogue, nor psychological analysis, nor delicate and revelatory 


16 KnT, 900-904, 913, 949, 954, 995-996, 1078, 1221-22, 1277-80, 1299-1302, 1361 ff., 
1572, 1748-50, 1758, 1875, 2341-42, 2664-66, 2817-19, 2831-34, 2878-81, 2943. 

7 See Pratt, p. 615. 

‘8 As, e.g., Chaucer’s additions of the character Emetrius, of the parallel descriptions 
of Lygurge and Emetrius, and of the description of Diana’s temple. See Pratt, pp. 617-618. 
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“business” in the poem. The general intention indicated by the poem’s 
materials and structure lies in a different direction. 

But to recognize that the element of characterization is justly minor 
in the tale does not justify turning to the plot, and making it, in turn, the 
center of interest. For the fact is that even as bare plots go, as story 
interest goes, the Knight’s Tale does not amount to much. The value of 
the poem depends little on the virtues that make a good story: a swift 
pace, suspense, variety, intrigue. Its main events are forecast long before 
they occur.'® The structure of the poem, indeed, works against story 
interest. Symmetry in character-grouping, movement, time and place 
supports the leisurely narrative and description in producing an over-all 
sense of rest and deliberateness. 

With these traditional possibilities eliminated, and under the principle 
that a poem should be read on the basis of its own assumptions, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Knight’s Tale is of a kind having a much 
closer affinity to the medieval tradition of conventionalism than to 
realism. We can neither examine nor evaluate it according to canons by 
which it patently was not written and could never satisfy. Its texture 
reminds one more of the Roman de la Rose than of the General Prologue. 
Its grouping and action, rather than existing for any great interest in 
themselves, seem constantly to point to a non-representational, meta- 
phorical method. Indeed, there is such a close correlation among all its 
elements on this level as to give decisive support to such an approach. 


III 


I would suggest, then, that the Knight’s Tale is essentially neither a 
story, nor a static picture, but a poetic pageant, and that all its materials 
are organized and contributory to a complex design expressing the nature 
of the noble life, 


That is to seyn, trouthe, honour, kynghthede, [2789] 
Wysdom, humblesse, estaat, and heigh kynrede, 
Fredom, and al that longeth to that art... . 


The story is immediately concerned with these two noble activities, love 
and chivalry, but even more important is the general tenor of the noble 
life, the pomp and ceremony, the dignity and power, and particularly the 
repose and assurance with which the exponent of nobility invokes order. 
Order, which characterizes the framework of the poem, is also the heart 
of its meaning. The society depicted is one in which form is full of signifi- 
cance, in which life is conducted at a dignified, processional pace, and 


19 In the supernatural signs, KnT, 2265-67, 2333-40, 2430-33, and particularly in Saturn’s 
speech, KnT,, 2453 ff., where the nature of Arcite’s death is forecast. 
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wherein life’s pattern is itself a reflection, or better, a reproduction, of 
the order of the universe. And what gives this conception of life its per- 
spective, its depth and seriousness, is its constant awareness of a formid. 
ably antagonistic element—chaos, disorder—which in life is an ever. 
threatening possibility, even in the moments of supremest assuredness, 
and which in the poem falls across the pattern of order, being clearly 
exemplified in the erratic reversals of the poem’s plot, and deeply em- 
bedded in the poem’s texture. 

The descriptive sections of the Tale support this interpretation per- 
fectiy, not only in the long passages that come immediately to mind, but 
also in the short flights that interrupt the narrative to an extent unwar- 
ranted by what little information they add to the mere story. By con- 
tributing to currents that run continuously throughout the poem—cur- 
rents that make up the main stream of the noble life—these superficially 
“irrelevant” descriptions achieve a secure position in the poem’s pattern, 
and ultimately contribute in an important way to its meaning. 

The portraits of Emetrius and Lygurge, for instance, have this kind 
of poetic relevance although their contribution to the surface narrative 
is slight. Emetrius has “‘A mantelet upon his shulder hangynge,/ Bret-fu! 
of rubyes rede as fyr sparklynge” (2163-64). Lygurge wears 

A wrethe of gold, arm-greet, of huge wighte, [2145] 
Upon his heed, set ful of stones brighte, 
Of fyne rubyes and of dyamauntz. 


Unlike the portraits in the General Prologue, here the imagery is organ- 
ized around no central conception of personality, but rather connotes the 
magnificence that befits nobility. We have noted that after all the de- 
scription of these two kings they hardly figure in the narrative. The 
inference, however, is not that the portraits are a waste and an excres- 
cence, ‘merely decorative,”’ but that they perform a function not directly 
related to the action and independent of the question of character. 
They contribute first to the poem’s general texture, to the element of 
richness in the fabric of the noble life. More specifically, Chaucer solves 
the problem of describing the rival companies by describing their leaders; 
not Palamon and Arcite, but their supporting kings.”° Their varicolored 
magnificence, like Theseus’ banner, makes the whole field glitter up and 
down—black, white, yellow, red, green and gold. Their personal at- 
tributes—the trumpet voice of Emetrius, the great brawn of Lygurge, 
their looks, like lion and griffin—give both a martial quality that we are 
to attribute to the whole company. About the chariot of Lygurge run 


0 Cf. B. ten Brink, History of English Literature, trans. H. M. Kennedy, W. C. Robinson 
and L. D. Schmitz, 2 vols. (New York, 1889-96), 11, i, 71-72. 
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great, white, muzzled hunting dogs, big as bullocks. Emetrius’ pet ani- 
mals are a white eagle, lions and leopards. The fact that these animals 
are tame only makes the comparison with their masters the more im- 
pressive. And practically every other detail is a superlative, the quality 
of which contributes to martial or royal magnificence. 

In some of the descriptions in the Knight’s Tale, Chaucer is at his very 
best as a poet: 


The rede statue of Mars, with spere and targe, [975] 
So shyneth in his white baner large, 

That alle the feeldes glyteren up and doun; 

And by his baner born is his penoun 

Of gold ful riche, in which ther was ybete 

The Mynotaur, which that he slough in Crete. 

Thus rit this duc, thus rit this conquerour, 

And in his hoost of chivalrie the flour. . . . 


Even in so short a passage, the power bestowed on this description sug- 
gests a function deeper than mere ornament. It links with a score of other 
passages as an expression of Theseus’ preéminence in war and chivalry. 
Thus the very opening of the poem, with its compressed but powerful 
description of the conquest of the Amazons and the marriage of Ypolita, 
is devoted to this end, and the texture of the following incident of the 
mourning women of Thebes, which acts as a kind of prologue to the 


Knight’s Tale proper, widens and perpetuates our notion of Theseus as 
variously the ruler, the conqueror, the judge, and, not least, the man of 
pity. Among other subsequent details, the magnificence of the lists and 
of Arcite’s funeral is directly associated with Theseus’ dispensations.” 
The establishment of this preéminence is essential to the meaning of 
the poem and is carried out on the multiple levels characteristic of 
Chaucer’s whole method in the Tale. There is an obvious correspondence 
between the quality of these descriptions and the position of Theseus 
as the central figure in the poem’s pattern of characters. And like the 
descriptions, the speeches in the poem have a great deal of metaphoric 
value. If they do not operate very effectively in the interest of plot and 
characterization—Theseus has been likened to Polonius!**—it is because 
they serve other and more poetic ends; they too contribute to the pattern 
of tones and values which is the real substance of the poem. Those of 
Theseus again show him as representative of the highest chivalric con- 


“ KnT, 1881-86, 1900, 1903, 1907, 1913, 2089-93, 2853-81, 2887-89. See also 1196- 
1200, 1673-95, 1760-81, 2190-2207, 2523-32, 2561-64, 2569, 2700-04, 2715-18, 2731-38, 
2981-86. 

2 See Baum, pp. 302-303, n. 2; Patch, op. cit., p. 208. 
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ceptions of nobility. From the point of view of design he is the central] 
figure in the poem. As the most powerful human figure he presides over 
the events and interprets them. His final oration is a masterpiece of 
dignity. Theseus assembles his parliament, with Palamon and Emilye, 
to make an end of the mourning for Arcite. The speech is carefully and 
formally introduced: 


Whan they were set, and hust was al the place, [2981] 
And Theseus abiden hadde a space 

Er any word cam fram his wise brest, 

His eyen sette he ther as was his lest, 

And with a sad visage he siked stille, 

And after that right thus he seyde his wille. . . . 


The commentators tell us that the speech itself is adapted from Boethius. 
It is a monologue of sentence and doctrine in the medieval manner. The 
progress of the speech is logical and orderly: Theseus takes up first princi- 
ples, then general examples from nature, and finally the matter in hand. 
Chaucer makes no effort to conceal its scholastic character. As a parli- 
amentary address it is not outside the realm of possibility, but this is the 
least justification for it. A deeper reason for its suitability is its beauti- 
ful agreement, in organization and content, with the principle of order 
which Theseus both invokes and represents throughout the tale. In a 
sense the representative of Fate on earth, the earthly sovereign inter- 
prets the will of the divine one: 


“Thanne may men by this ordre wel discerne [3003] 
That thilke Moevere stable is and eterne. 


What maketh this but Juppiter, the kyng, [3035] 
The which is prince and cause of alle thyng, 

Convertynge al unto his propre welle 

From which it is dirryved, sooth to telle? 

And heer-agayns no creature on lyve, 

Of no degree, availleth for to stryve. 

Thanne is it wysdom, as it thynketh me, 

To maken vertu of necessitee, 

And take it weel that we may nat eschue. .. .” 


The king is an inveterate enemy to rebellion: ‘““And whoso gruccheth 
ought, he dooth folye,/ And rebel is to hym that al may gye”’ (3045-46). 
The principal representative of chivalry espouses a highly idealistic 
conception of the value of a good name: 

“And certeinly a man hath moost honour [3047] 


To dyen in his excellence and flour, 
Whan he is siker of his goode name; 
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Thanne hath he doon his freend, ne hym, no shame. 
And gladder oghte his freend been of his deeth, 
Whan with honour up yolden is his breeth, 

Than whan his name appalled is for age, 

For al forgeten is his vassellage. 

Thanne is it best, as for a worthy fame, 

To dyen whan that he is best of name.” 


The actions and speeches by the central figure are the normative ones 
in the poem. Those of Palamon and Arcite are lesser and contributory, 
in the sense that they only provide the questions and the elements of 
variety whose resolution Theseus expounds and interprets. They are, 
in fact, exemplary of life as it is lived. In this light, it is important to 
differentiate carefully between the balance of tone that Chaucer preserves 
in his treatment of them, and the more or less direct evidences of satire 
and of tragedy which many critics have seemed to find there. Theseus’ 
speech on the loves of Palamon and Arcite (1785-1820), for instance, 
has prompted the suggestion that here Chaucer revolts against the 
courtly code which the knights represent.” First of all, it must be seen 
that the poet is not here dealing with courtly love per se, but only with 
love, on a par with chivalry, as one of the persistent facts of the noble 
life. The tournament is held, we remember, “For love and for encrees of 
chivalrye” (2184). The emphasis, however, is not as in the courtly ro- 
mance, where the inner psychological life is explored and where the action 
revolves about the pursuit and defense of the lady’s rose. The lady in the 
Knight’s Tale is merely a symbol of the noble man’s desires. And the 
question of love is never in debate here. We take love in this society for 
granted, and then go on to discover how faithfully experience in love 
exemplifies the partial blindness of all earthly experience. Love, we find, 
can create dissention between sworn brothers, can make a man lament 
his release from prison, forsake safety and native land, and, after un- 
ending toll of time and strength, it can leave him bloody and desirous 
of death. Theseus’ speech on love, as his speech on Arcite’s death, is 
normative and judicial; and to the noble, the mature mind, the para- 
doxically impractical quality of love is both laughable and admirable. 
The rivalry and consequent exploits of Palamon and Arcite are so im- 
practical, and yet so much a reflex of their knightly spirits, that there 
is something to be said on both sides. Theseus’ speech, therefore, is a 
mature appraisal, not an adverse criticism, of courtly love; certainly 
not a reflection of Chaucer’s “strong revolt against the code.” 


%3 Agnes K. Getty, “‘Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions of the Humble Lover,” PMLA, 
xxiv (1929), 210-212. 
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The leavening, balancing element of common sense in Chaucer is very 
often, as here, signalized by a lapse of the high style and the introduction 
of colloquialism: 

“But this is yet the beste game of alle, [1806] 
That she for whom they han this jolitee 

Kan hem therefore as muche thank as me. 

She woot namoore of al this hoote fare, 
By God, than woot a cokkow or an hare 


he 


With all this humorous ventilation of the subject, however, the real 
power of love is not denied: 

“But all moot ben assayed, hoot and coold; [1811] 

A man moot been a fool, or yong or oold,— 

I woot it by myself ful yore agon, 

For in my tyme a servant was I oon. 

And therefore, syn I knowe of loves peyne, 

And woot hou soore it kan a man distreyne, 

As he that hath ben caught ofte in his laas, 

I yow foryeve al hoolly this trespaas. . . .” 


This kind of balance, if it precludes satire, does not of course rule out 
the possibility of irony. Indeed, such a tone is consonant with Theseus’ 
maturity and dignity. But the several touches of this sort in the poem, 
and the tensions within its structure that in modern critical parlance 
might also be called ironic, neither point to the moral superiority of one 
knight, nor support a tragic attitude toward either of them. It is true 
that, while Chaucer equalized the Palemone and Arcite of the Teseida, 
he carefully preserved a certain difference between them. One serves 
Venus, the other Mars. One prays for Emilye, the other for victory. But 
it does not appear that by preserving this distinction Chaucer implies 
any moral preference. As the whole background of the Tale shows, the 
worship of Mars is no less an important aspect of the noble life than the 
worship of Venus. To Arcite goes the honor in war, the magnificent 
funeral, and the intangible rewards brought out in Theseus’ oration. 
To Palamon goes Emilye; in her are described the rewards that accrue 
to him as the servant of Venus. That the differentiation between the 
knights is ultimately a source of balance rather than of conflict can be 
seen even at the beginning of the poem. Palamon sees Emilye first, and 
prays to her as if to Venus, in a lyric monologue: 

“Venus, if it be thy wil [1104] 
Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure 
Bifore me, sorweful, wrecched creature, 
Out of this prisoun help that we may scapen. 
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And if so be my destynee be shapen 
By eterne word to dyen in prisoun, 
Of our lynage have som compassioun, 
That is so lowe ybroght by tirannye.” 


This is followed by the lyric of Arcite, “The fresshe beautee sleeth me 
sodeynly” (1118), and the distinction between them is expressed by 
Arcite in his argument for his claim to the lady: 


“For paramour I loved hire first er thow. {1155] 
What wiltow seyn? Thou wistest nat yet now 

Wheither she be a womman or goddesse! 

Thyn is affeccioun of hoolynesse, 

And myn is love, as to a creature... . 


Now this distinction is not clearly carried out beyond the passage in 
question, although it has been expanded by critics to allegorical and mor- 
ally significant proportions.™ And even if it did exist as a sustained and 
fundamental difference between the knights, it would not create a moral 
issue in the poem. In the passage in question Arcite’s argument clearly 
serves to balance Palamon’s claim to priority, and thus to restore the 
equality of the two knights. The validity of Arcite’s position is further 
supported in his contention that love is a law unto itself, that 


“. . . positif lawe and swich decree [1167] 
Is broken al day for love in ech degree. 
A man moot nedes love, maugree his heed.” 


This is a fact substantiated by the events of the poem, and elaborately 
expounded in Theseus’ speech on love, where it is again a question of 
conflict of authorities. 

What further deadens any possibly moralistic or tragic implications in 
the fate of Arcite is a touch of Chaucer’s lightness. Were Arcite’s death 
ultimately attributable to some moral disjointedness of his own, we 
we should expect it to be made abundantly clear. But in a literature 
where the advent of death is one of the most powerful instruments of 
moral exemplum, Chaucer goes far out of his way to stifle any such con- 
struction. In describing Arcite’s death, he involves the reader not in 
moral conclusions, but in complicated physical data whose connotations 
are so cold and scientific that no moral conclusion can possibly be drawn 
(2743-58). The spirit of moral non-commitment is brought out clearly 
in the final lines of the narrator’s comment, where again we see the 
leavening, commonsensical element expressed through colloquialism: 


% See note 2, above. 
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Nature hath now no dominacioun. [2758] 
And certeinly, ther Nature wol nat wirche, 
Fare wel phisik! go ber the man to chirche! 
This al and som, that Arcita moot dye... . 


The critic must be on his guard here not to exaggerate the meaning of 
this digression, not to convert a deftly administered antidote for tragedy 
into an actively satiric strain. This would be to mistake Chaucer’s balance 
for buffoonery. Immediately following this passage comes Arcite’s most 
elevated speech. Were the narrator’s remarks to be read as a satiric 
comment on Arcite’s death, the whole noble fabric of the speech, and of 
the poem too, would crumble. 

The lines immediately following Arcite’s death are the same kind of 
countercheck to tragedy, a non-committal disposal of the question of 
heaven or hell by drawing attention again from the character to the nar- 
rator: 


His spirit chaunged hous and wente ther, [2809] 
As I cam nevere, I kan nat tellen wher. 

Therfore I stynte, I nam no divinistre; 

Of soules fynde I nat in this registre, 

Ne me ne list thilke opinions to telle 

Of hem, though that they writen wher they dwelle. 

Arcite is coold, ther Mars his soule gye! 


Again the light irony of the digression is followed by a resumption of the 
narrative in full seriousness—here the description of the funeral—without 
loss to Arcite’s dignity. 

If Palamon and Arcite exemplify legitimate attitudes of equal value, 
and balance or supplement each other in providing not moral conflict 
but variety, we must not look at the relationship between them, but 
rather to their common position in relation to the universe, to find the 
real moral issue in the poem. And Chaucer expresses this issue not only 
through a tension between the poem’s symmetrically ordered structure 
and the violent ups and downs of the surface narrative—too plainly to 
be seen to require elaborate analysis—but also through a complication of 
texture, in the weaving of darker threads among the red and gold. 

I have already suggested that the poem’s speeches, like its descriptions, 
are largely part of its texture; many of them are less important as point- 
ing to specific psychological characteristics that issue in direct action 
than as elements in broader organizations, with deeper and more ulterior 
relevance to what goes on in the poem. Thus we have from Palamon and 
Arcite a considerable number of lyrics, some of them contributing only 
to the poem’s general background of conventional love and chivalry, 
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and others, more important, in which love-lament melts into poetry of a 
more philosophical kind, and brings us to the heart of the issue. This 
latter characteristic of the poem’s texture supports the view that love, 
which has been too often regarded as the poem’s central theme, is used 
only as a vehicle of expression, a mode of experience of the noble life, 
which is itself the subject of the poem and the object of its philosophic 
questions. Thus, in the magnificent death-speech of Arcite the lyric of 
love merges with the philosophical, the lady addressed becomes part of 
the speech’s descriptive imagery, and the theme of love itself is subsumed 
in the category of all earthly experience: 


“Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte (2765] 
Declare o point of alle my sorwes smerte 

To yow, my lady, that I love moost; 

But I biquethe the servyce of my goost 

To yow aboven every creature, 

Syn that my lyf may no lenger dure. 

Allas, the wo! allas, the peynes stronge, 

That I for yow have suffred, and so longe! 
Allas, the deeth! allas, myn Emelye! 

Allas, departynge of oure compaignye! 

Allas, myn hertes queene! allas, my wyf! 

Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf! 

What is this world? what asketh men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone, withouten any compaignye.” 


Similarly, the speech of Arcite after his release from prison shifts from 
personal outcry to general speculation. Here, although Arcite mentions 
the paradoxical nature of men’s designs with reference to the irony of his 
own position, he sounds a note which reéchoes throughout the poem: 


“Som man desireth for to han richesse, [1255] 
That cause is of his mordre or greet siknesse; 

And som man wolde out of his prison fayn, 

That in his house is of his meynee slayn.” 


The parallel lament of Palamon in prison is a variation on the same 
theme: 


“O crueel goddes that governe [1303] 
This world with byndyng of youre word eterne, 
And writen in the table of atthamaunt 
Youre parlement and your eterne graunt, 
What is mankynde moore unto you holde 
Than is the sheep that rouketh in the folde? 
For slayn is man right as another beest, 
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And dwelleth eek in prison and arreest, 
And hath siknesse and greet adversitee, 
And ofte tymes giltelees, pardee. 

What governance is in this prescience, 
That giltelees tormenteth innocence?” 


The motive of misfortune and disorder is extended in ever-widening 
circles of reference in the descriptions of the three temples: 


First in the temple of Venus maystow se [1918] 
Wroght on the wal, ful pitous to biholde, 

The broken slepes, and the sikes colde, 

The sacred teeris, and the waymentynge, 

The firy strokes of the desirynge 

That loves servantz in this lyf enduren. .. . 


On the walls of the temple of Diana are depicted the stories of Callisto, 
Daphne, Actaeon, and Meleager, all of unhappy memory. In the descrip- 
tion of Mars’ temple, the narrator is most powerful. He sees 


... the derke ymaginyng [1995] 
Of Felonye, and all the compassyng; 

The crueel Ire, reed as any gleede; 

The pykepurs, and eek the pale Drede; 

The smylere with the knyf under the cloke; 

The shepne brennynge with the blake smoke; 

The tresoun of the mordrynge in the bedde; 

The open werre, with woundes al bibledde. . . . 


In this context, the monologue of Saturn is the culminating expression 
of an ever-swelling undertheme of disaster: 


““Myn is the drenchyng in the see so wan; [2456] 
Mypn is the prison in the derke cote; 

Mypn is the stranglyng and hangyng by the throte, 

The murmure and the cherles rebellyng, 

The groynynge, and the pryvee empoysonyng... . 


In Theseus’ majestic summary there is a final echo, the continuing rhetor- 
ical repetition as insistent as fate itself: 
“He moot be deed, the kyng as shal a page; {3030} 
Som in his bed, som in the depe see, 
Som in the large feeld, as men may see... . ” 


% Tt should be noted that Saturn’s réle is purely Chaucer’s addition to the story, as are 
also many of the unfortunate exemplary figures in the temple-descriptions, viz., Daphne, 
Meleager (Diana’s temple); Idleness, Narcissus, Solomon, Medea, Circe, Turnus, Croesus 
(Venus’ temple); Julius, Nero, Antonius (Mars’ temple). See Pratt, p. 618. 
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This subsurface insistence on disorder is the poem’s crowning com- 
plexity, its most compelling claim to maturity. We have here no glitter- 
ing, romantic fairy-castle world. The impressive, patterned edifice of the 
noble life, its dignity and richness, its regard for law and decorum, 
are all bulwarks against the ever-threatening forces of chaos, and in 
constant collision with them. And the crowning nobility, as expressed 
by this poem, goes beyond a grasp of the forms of social and civil order, 
beyond magnificence in any earthly sense, to a perception of the order 
beyond chaos. When the earthly designs suddenly crumble, true nobility 
is faith in the ultimate order of all things. Saturn, disorder, nothing more 
or less, is the agent of Arcite’s death, and Theseus, noble in the highest 
sense, interprets it in the deepest perspective. In contrast is the incom- 
plete perception of the wailing women of Athens: 

“Why woldestow be deed,” thise wommen crye, [2835] 
And haddest gold ynough, and Emelye?” 


The history of Thebes had perpetual interest for Chaucer as an example 
of the struggle between noble designs and chaos.* Palamon and Arcite, 
Thebans, lovers, fighters and sufferers, through whom the pursuit of the 
noble life is presented, exemplify through their experiences and express 
through their speeches this central conflict. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 4 


2 In the Knight's Tale itself the Theban background is never quite forgotten: 931-947, 
1110-11, 1543-62, 1880. See also Anelida and Arcita, 50-70; Man of Law’s Tale, 200, 289: 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 740-746; Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 100-105, v, 599-602, and par- 
ticularly v, 1457-1510. 





PROBLEMS OF AESTHETIC VERSUS HISTORICAL 
CRITICISM IN LA MORT LE ROI ARTU 


By ALFRED ADLER 


HE purpose of this paper is to give an example of the manner in 

which aesthetic criticism may also serve the needs of historical and 
philological criticism. As an example of procedure, a specific Old French 
prose romance is to be studied from an aesthetic as well as from an his- 
torical point of view. One main question will be raised with regard to 
each episode of the romance: ‘‘What is the purpose of this episode in the 
context of the narrative?” While the episodes have meaning in them- 
selves, many episodes will acquire additional meaning from their position 
among the others. Consideration will be given the structure of the 
romance as a source for the understanding of the entire plot. This method 
of approach, the derivation of meaning from structure, may be said to 
follow a principle of aesthetic criticism. If the results obtained by such 
an approach seem acceptable, the method can be justified on aesthetic 
grounds. More difficult to settle, however, and the main concern of this 
inquiry, is the problem of whether or not such a method can lead to the 
finding of data valuable not only to the aesthetic critic but also to the 
historian and the philologist. 

According to Jean Frappier, its masterly editor and interpreter (Paris, 
1936), La Mort le roi Artu was composed about 1230, by an author whose 
artistic purposes were different from those of the author of La Ques/e 
del Saint Graal. However, the Mort fits into the general plan of the larger 
body of Arthurian prose romances called the Vulgate Cycle.' In this plan, 
the Mort Artu represents the final phase, the downfall of Logres, the 
catastrophic end of the Arthurian world. One of the contributions made 
by the author of the Mort Artu is the linking of the story of this downfall 
with the story of Lancelot’s sinful love for Guenievre, Artus’ wife. 
Lancelot has withdrawn to France. Artus pursues him there. In England, 
the treacherous Mordret attempts to make himself king in Artus’ place 
and to win Guenievre. In the Mort Artu, Mordret is Artus’ son by in- 
cestuous birth. Artus returns to England, meets and kills Mordret on 
the battlefield of Salesbieres, and is, himself, mortally wounded by 
Mordret. 

In the romance, the hostilities that lead to this tragic finale have been 


1 J. Frappier’s Etude sur la Mort le roi Artu (Paris, 1936) will be referred to as Frappier, 
Etude. La Queste del Saint Graal was edited by A. Pauphilet (Paris, 1923). The same au- 
thor’s Etudes sur la Queste del Saint Graal (Paris, 1921) will be quoted as Pauphilet, 
Etudes. Vulgate versions, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington, 1908-16), 1-vu. Frappier’s 
conclusions as to authorship of the Mort (Etude, p. 146) are here accepted. 


930 
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caused by the stand Artus’ knights have taken in favor of or against 
Lancelot. Lancelot has done penance for his sinful love. The details of the 
penitence are told in the Queste. At the opening of the Mort Ariu Lance- 
lot’s relapse, his and the queen’s foolhardiness, is made perfectly clear. 
The fear that the lovers’ illicit passion will become the cause for a tragic 
conflict is expressed by all concerned, by Gauvain and his brother 
Gaheriet (p. 86), by Artus (p. 88), by Boort (pp. 90-91, 94), by Lancelot 
himself (p. 101). But in the end, the same Lancelot is called the only 
knight whose help would have averted the downfall of Logres. Further- 
more, the two persons whose motives for hating Lancelot are especially 
justified, Artus and Gauvain, express the hope that he may forgive them 
(pp. 186, 187, 201, 203). The reader remains spellbound in this twilight 
of values. He must accept the fact of Lancelot’s guilt, yet he cannot but 
admire the greatness that so impressed Artus and Gauvain. Lancelot’s 
stature does not seem to shrink, not even when his behavior must be 
called deceptive, at the moment when he returns the queen to her hus- 
band to prove thereby, as he says, that his love for her could never have 
been objectionable (p. 133). Is he truthful, is he a liar—or both? May his 
truthfulness remain a fact even though his untruthfulness cannot be 
denied either? Is it conceivable that a negative feature does not detract 
from the beauty of positive virtues, even though the positive and the 
negative seem hopelessly intertwined? 

Many significant situations in the Mort Artu leave the reader with the 
impression that certain values commonly considered desirable appear in 
contexts where they seem to become doubtful. Bafflingly, however, these 
values, though dangerously tampered with, shine forth. Somehow, 
they seem salvaged. Here are a few from among many possible examples. 

Twice Lancelot is prevented by his wounds from taking part in a 
tournament. The hero’s wounds are not referred to as a “punishment” 
for his sins. They are mentioned as facts a man has to be patient about 
until he gets well (pp. 37, 65). There is, then, the moral value of Lancelot’s 
chivalrous desire to reap glory as the champion of his queen; and, not 
less real, there is his literally expressed concern for his health. When he 
finally prepares to fight for the queen to prove her innocence (in a matter 
that does not concern their love affair), palpable evidence leads him to 
suspect her of guilt. Nevertheless he decides to fight although he does not 
expect to be able to defend her with the forcefulness of a champion who is 
fighting for the right cause (p. 77). The outcome of the single combat 
shows that Lancelot’s knightly worth was sufficient. For Lancelot there 
are then two levels of prowess; one displayed by the champion of a right 
cause, and a lower level, which is obviously adequate for some occasions. 
Two sets of valuations exist distinctly in Artus himself. ““Mielz vieut il 
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morir que sa honte ne soit vengiee devant lui” (p. 88). Yet, the reason 
why he pursues the war at La Joyeuse Garde is not always “‘sa honte” 
but also “‘Puis que Gauvains le velt” (p. 134), “que . . . ne s’en entre- 
meist mie, se . . . Gauvains ne li fist fere” (pp. 141, 144). There are also 
distinct levels of womanly virtue. There is the virtue of a truly faithful 
wife and the virtue of a woman still considered virtuous as Jong as her 
unfaithfulness is not proved. With the utmost candor, Guenievre is 
shown to belong in the latter class. The pope himself is reported to have 
ruled that Artus must treat her as his honored wife, since no palpable 
proof has been brought forth against her (p. 129).2 Though the pope’s 
decision is that of a fair judge, it is difficult for the reader not to be aware 
of an incongruity between legal and poetic justice. In Gauvain’s opinion 
the queen is guilty, but to condemn her seems to him a breach of loyalty. 
One must infer that whereas marital honor is a value held in high esteem, 
so is the avoidance of the disclosure of marital disgrace. Both attitudes 
are present in Gauvain’s mind, and so is a third one, his obligation to 
avenge the death of his brothers on Lancelot, the same Lancelot who had 
benefited from Gauvain’s connivances. Contrary to these three valua- 
tions yet quite as real as each single one of them, there is a fourth, 
Gauvain’s final repentance, his endorsement of Lancelot as the potential 
savior of Artus’ kingdom (p. 97). Lancelot’s love affair, and the motiva- 
tion for its discovery, are two distinct factors. If it is the king’s honor that 


needs to be defended, it remains undefended throughout, for those who 
denounce the queen are not motivated by a desire to protect the king’s 
honor. Agravain’s concern is “plus le domage que i! cuida que Lancelos 
en eiist que por le roi vengier de sa honte” (p. 5), and because he is afraid 
that Artus may kill him if he remains silent (p. 86-87). Morgain has 
motives of her own.’ Tanaguins “haoit Lancelot de mortel haine” (p. 
93). 


2 Far fetched, to modern thinking, this interference of the pope is closer to the conditions 
of the early 13th century, the interdict pronounced because of Philip Augustus’ refusal to 
take back his lawful wife Ingeborg in 1200, the two excommunications of Frederick II, the 
German Emperor (1227, 1239), the interdict in England from 1208-14, the excommuni- 
cation of Otto IV in 1210 (C. M. H, v1, 89, 102, 233-235, 288, 314). As for the interdict in 
England and the excommunication of King John, see also Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, 
ed. E. A. Bond (London, 1866), 1, 342 f. Melsa is Meaux in England (in Holderness, east of 
Beverly). Should this Melsa have any bearing on Meaux in France where Arthur received 
the news of the Roman invasion (p. 180)? The Chronica written by abbot Thomas Burton 
shows interest in Celtic legends such as the entry into St. Patrick’s purgatory by the knight 
Owen (pp. 138-149), where Owen is received in an Earthly Paradise by two archbishops, in 
a scene the tone of which is not too distant from Lancelot’s reception by the arcevesques de 
Cantorbieres and a friend in the ermitage (Mort, p. 233). 

3 Morgain seems to have the features of a foster-mother and of a jealous mistress in her 
relationship with Lancelot. She is very much like La Dame du Lac, the foster-mother 
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Soon it will be clear that this rapid survey is not given for the purpose 
of showing up inconsistencies in the plot of the Mort Ariu. Inconsistent 
as much of it seems, one of the fascinations of the romance is the impres- 
sion that all is ultimately coherent: ultimately, but not immediately! 
The significance of an episode is not its meaning as a sign (symbol or 
allegory). In this respect, the Mort Artu markedly differs from the 
Queste del Saint Graal, the section in the Vulgate Cycle that precedes the 
section called Mort Artu. In the Queste, the events and occurrences are 
explained by wise monks as having a hidden meaning, a Christian 
significance. The Mort Ariu hardly makes any use of this method of 
interpretation. Among the many examples one might give, Gaheriz’ 
death could serve as a case in point. Gaheriz dies, poisoned by an apple 
Guenievre had offered him. Those who know Guenievre might see a 
deeper meaning in her deed. They might see her as a new Eve, the in- 
carnation of lust for life, offering the fruit that signifies death. In the 
text, however, there is no reference, no encouragement whatsoever for 
taking the event as something other than a deplorable accident (p. 5). 
The difference between the Queste and the Mort Ariu is one between 
two modes of thought, figuralism on the one hand, and the early phase of 
Aristotelianism which, eventually, became Thomism. The difference was 
not a technical one, recognized only by philosophers, but one entering 
into all parts of culture and life. The clash between the two schools of 
thought reached a climax around 1230, at the time when both romances, 


the Queste and the Mort Ariu, were composed.‘ 

E. Gilson,’ R. McKeon,* and A. Pegis’ are among the scholars who de- 
scribed the difference between those two modes of thought. 

In general terms, it may be said that figuralism reflects the thought 
of Neoplatonic Augustinianism.® In this manner of thinking, something 
exists insofar as it partakes of the nature of God, who alone really exists; 





of Lancelot in Prose Lancelot (Sommer, 111, 118), and when she succeeds in imprisoning 
him, she says this is her revenge because he rebuffed her (Sommer, v, 215-218). Cf. R. S. 
Loomis, ‘‘Morgain La Fee and the Celtic Goddesses,” Speculum, xx (1945), 189, and 
Helaine Newstead, ‘“‘The Traditional Background of Partonopeus de Blois,”” PMLA, tx1 
(1946), 936-937. For another story of Lancelot’s imprisonment by Morgain see Sommer, 
Iv, 123-128. 

4M. M. Davy, Les Sermones universitaires parisiens (Paris, 1931), pp. 82-88. 

5 Le Thomisme (Paris, 1945). 

© Speculum, xvit (1942), 11 and passim. 

7 Mediaval Studies, v1 (1944), 1 ff. 

® St. Augustine’s philosophy is the basis for Neoplatonic Augustinianism ever since St. 
Anselm. The Augustinianism of the 12th and 13th centuries is, however, “‘l’augustinisme 
vulgaire . . . conglomérat de tous les platonismes alors connus, rassemblés autour du pla- 
tonisme augustinien” (Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 73). 
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insofar as it does not take part in God, it does not really exist. The Quesie 
is certainly a specimen of this mode of thought. The Arthurian knights 
of the Quesie are taught by saintly monks that the actual occurrences of 
everyday life are real only to the extent to which they have Christian 
meaning. The occurrences are real insofar as their spiritual meaning is 
derived from God.’ 

Opposed to this way of thinking is the position of the Aristotelians, 
a position the relevance of which for the Mort Artu is now to be shown. 
The following main tenets are significant. Although things and persons 
are created by God, they exist distinct from God. From this point of 
view, the notion that a created thing or person is a figura, ceases to seem 
compatible with God’s greatness. Infinitely great, the Creator must be 
assumed to manifest his greatness by creating an infinite variety of 
different things (and persons), each one equally real, yet distinct from 
anything else and from its Creator.'® “Habet enim res unaqueque in 
seipsa esse proprium ab omnibus aliis distinctum.’™ A created thing 
(or person) is so very really in existence that it acts on its own initiative.” 
Hence the incidental character of events caused by a multiplicity of 
distinct existences. Even though, ultimately, God plans a harmony, 
created things (and persons) act voluntarily and are not forced to act 
like pawns." Therefore often events seem omnino preter intenlionem. 
In this Aristotelian (ultimately Thomistic) reasoning, the valuation 


* This figuralism is not allegorization. The figure are not abstractions made up to teach 
a lesson, but they do not really exist apart from their signefiances because the mode of 
thought of Neoplatonic Augustinianism has never solved the problem of positive existences 
made by, but distinct from God. The relevant studies of Leo Spitzer are too numerous to be 
quoted here for this purpose. See also Erich Auerbach’s contributions in Archivum Roma- 
nicum, xx11 (1938), 436 ff., in Speculum, xx1 (1946), 474 ff., in Mimesis (Bern, 1946), and 
recently in “The Concept of Prefiguration in certain Medieval Texts,” a paper read before 
the MLA in Detroit, 1947. 

10 St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, 1, 45, Summa Theol., 1,47, 1; Gilson, op. cit., p. 216; Sum- 
ma Theol., t, 65; Gilson, p. 248. 

Contra Gentiles, 1, 14; Gilson, p. 514. 

2 “Non enim hoc est [distinct action of created things or persons] ex insufficientia di- 
vine virtutis, sed ex immensitate bonitatis ipsius per quam suam similitudinem rebus 
communicasse vult, non solum quantum ad hoc quod essent, sed etiam quantum ad hoc 
quod aliorum causa essent” (Conira Gentiles, m1, 701; Gilson, pp. 255-262; italics are mine). 

™ Contra Gentiles, 11, 69; Gilson, ibid. Frappier, Etude, p. 260, notes 2 and 3. About 
Chance and Divine Planning since Albertus Magnus, cf. V. Cioffari, Fortune and Fate 
from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1935), pp. 92-118, and Sister M. 
Julienne Junkersfeld, The Aristotelian-Thomistic Concept of Chance (Dept. of Philosophy, 
Notre Dame, Ind., 1945), pp. 64-73, especially p. 64: ‘When chance events are reduced to 
the proximate cause [the created individual’s own, proper action], this cause is called 
chance. However, .. . when they are reduced to the ultimate and First Cause, it is not 
proper to retain the name chance.” 
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of any created thing or person as ‘“‘nothing but” a figura (a lesser reality) 
amounts to a detraction from God’s greatness. 

Such philosophical formulations were hardly a serious concern for the 
author of the Mort. However, more or less unconscious of philosophical 
implications, he would ask questions whose sighificance for us can be 
phrased in philosophical terms: was he to derive spiritual gains from 
regarding a created thing (person, event) as the écorce behind which a 
moélle was hidden, or was he to assume, for the glory of God, that écorce 
as well as moélle were distinctly existing things, each one with its proper 
bonum?™ If Frappier’s terminus a quo for the Mort, 1230, is to be accepted 
(Etude, p. 20), the romance was composed at a time when the conflict 
between Augustinianism and Aristotelianism was already very passion- 
ate. Augustinian in its outlook around 1215, the school of theology at the 
University of Paris lived in 1230 through a crise scolaire, caused by the 
Aristotelians (the “philosophers”’)," a crisis which was to recur sporadi- 
cally, and for similar reasons."® 

In general, the Aristotelian outlook is more optimistic than the Augus- 
tinian. The good aspects of a man’s behavior exist and persist distinctly 
right along with and next to the bad aspects. Something “good”’ in the 
character of a man may be discerned next to something “bad,” yet this 
juxtaposition does not seem to detract from whatever is found to be 
“good.”’ Once the “‘good”’ is defined and recognized, it does not seem to 
lose its identity, no matter how undesirable the setting in which it is 
found. At the end of the line of this development, there is St. Thomas’ 
optimism, even with regard to man’s earthly career. To give one example: 
whereas St. Augustine had used the story of Cain to prove that the 
civitas terrena was born to iniquity, Ptolemy of Lucca, in this continuation 
of St. Thomas’ De Regimine Principum, without palliating the guilt of 
the first murderer, clearly distinguishes Cain’s motives as a brother from 


44 An example for application of this distinction to the problems of the common man will 
be given below. The terms écorce, moélle are used because they have practically become 
technical terms. See Leo Spitzer, R, txrx (1946), 80 ff. 

1% Cf. M. M. Davy, Les sermons universitaires parisiens de 1230-31 (Paris, 1931), pp. 
82-88. 

16 The condemnations of the teaching of Aristotelian Latin Averroists in 1270 and 1277, 
about which cf. G. Paré, Le Roman de la rose et la scolastique courtoise (Paris-Ottawa, 1941), 
pp. 12-16. The beginnings of Aristotelian thinking in distinctions date back to the 12th 
century. Abzlardis, perhaps the most significant of the early Aristotelians, in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, states that the intention of Divine Scrip- 
ture is to teach in the manner of a rhetorical speech, i.e., by the clarifications of meanings 
and the removal of ambiguities—an emphasis on the real existence of distinctions. See 
PL, cixxviu, 783-784, and R. McKeon, Speculum, xvu (1942), 20. For general reference, 
see also R. McKeon, “‘Aristotelianism in Western Christianity,” in Environmental Factors 
in Christian History (Chicago, 1939), pp. 206-231. 
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his motives in founding the State. “In a word, Ptolemy is a genuine 
Aristotelian.’”'” A positive value appears rescued from its entanglement 
with original sin. St. Thomas will prove that matter is good, that the 
human body has its proper bonum inasmuch as it is needed by the human 
soul for the latter’s proper bonum.'* The argument is St. Thomas’, but 
the spirit of the argument dates back to the beginnings of Dominicanism 
in its fight against the Manicheans and Albigensians.'®? Eudes de Cha- 
teauroux, refuting the Manichean claim that the body is corrupt, dis- 
linguishes: God cannot be assumed to have created soul and body as 
entities at variance with each other before the fall of man.” The age of 
crucial interdicts, before and after the Lateran Council, was an age of 
crucial distinctions. 

In the bright light of Aristotelian distinctions, dark areas and bright 
can be easily discerned, more easily perhaps if they appear adjacent. 
The examples given previously from the Mort Artu seem to fit into this 
framework: the fine distinctions between levels of valor, levels of virtue, 
the distinctions between an action itself and the motivation for this ac- 
tion. Those distinctions may seem paradoxical to our way of thinking, 
but they can be understood historically as a vernacular writer’s crude 
attempt to do what the philosophers of his time and after him did with 
so much subtlety. 

The nature of Lancelot’s “guilt” and justification should now be re- 


examined with reference to an age that began to wield the weapon of 
crucial distinctions. It will be helpful to use some of St. Thomas’ formula- 
tions on the nature of love, because they represent the final phase of a 
development which began early in the century.”! 

Later in the century, St. Thomas will define beauty as that which is 
seen or heard for the sake of being seen or heard.” In the Mort, Guenievre 
is called the Fountain of Beauty. The reader, then, may consider the 


‘7 CMH, v1, 630. Cf. St. Thomas, Opera omnia (Parma, 1852-73), xv1, iv, 2, 3. 

18 De Potentia, 111, 5. Summa Theol., 1, 65. Contra Gentiles, u, 6, and 15. Gilson, pp. 266, 
277. Since the body has its own respectable laws, the insistence on bodily states (discussed 
above) would seem less surprising. 

19 Gilson, p. 247, n. 3. 

20 Davy, op. cit., p. 97. 

21 In view of the fact that some of St. Thomas’ later formulations are used here to clarify 
some of the positions dimly felt in the Mort, it must be insisted that /uxure is clearly con- 
demned (De Malo, 9. 15, art. 4; Summa Theol., 11a ue, 53, 6) since it is the archenemy of 
prudence; so is, of course, adultery (Contra Gentiles, m1, 124). Cf. Gilson, pp. 392, 399. 
Unnecessary as such note should seem with reference to St. Thomas, it seems needed be- 
cause his closeness to Latin Averroism may be easily mistaken as if he had endorsed its 
teachings. 

2 Summa Theol., ta, ta, 27, 1. Gilson, p. 382. 
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perception of her beauty as an end in itself. Lancelot is, then, an artist. 
Certain versions of the Tristan legend, as well as the Mort Artu, refer to 
him in this way.” From the aesthetic point of view, Lancelot’s love for 
Guenievre is also the love of an artist for beauty. In her person, he loves 
the beauty the seeing of which is an end in itself. The seeing of a “thing” 
is different from the knowledge about it. St. Thomas later makes this 
distinction clear: one may perfectly love “something” without perfectly 
knowing and understanding it.™ Is it not justifiable to apply this distinc- 
tion to Lancelot? Insofar as he is an artist, he is capable of a perfect 
appreciation of Guenievre’s beauty, although his knowledge about her 
and his grasp of the implications of his love affair with her may be im- 
perfect in his mind. In that case, however, what the world sees about 
her would seem, indeed, more important to him than what one pretends 
to know about her, or what he himself knows about his relationship with 
her. Naturally, when he surrenders Guenievre to her husband, the lover 
of the “‘thing” seen for the sake of seeing it would concern himself with 
the perfection of her picture (the bel convoi, p. 130), rather than with the 
world’s imperfect connoistre (p. 130), and with rumors (p. 133). 

Perhaps the author of the Mort Ariu has not made distinctions which 
could be endorsed by Aristotelian and Thomistic thinking later in the 
century. The point to be stressed is a different one. The vernacular 
author of the Mort Artu actually seems to have made an attempt to 
handle the delicate instruments of thought used so skillfully by the later 
Aristotelians, the subtle distinctions. He seems to salvage the positive 
features in a badly compromised situation. Not without skill, this poet 
makes believe that the fragrance of certain moral values sweetly and 
firmly persists in the midst of ever so many odors of a more unsavory 
kind. 

Our point of departure has been from a problem of narrative structure. 
Certain attitudes and values set forth in the Mort Artu seem to conflict 
with each other. Paradoxically, however, bright and dark areas continue 
to preserve their identity. This structural peculiarity appears to be 
related to an ideology, the Aristotelian passion for shrewd distinctions. 
The distinctions used to place Lancelot in the proper perspective should 
now be shown to carry the weight of meaning for the entire romance. 
A comparison between Lancelot and Mordret should make this clear. 

The part Mordret plays has been considered as a late addition to the 


23 See R. S. Loomis and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (New York, 
1938), pp. 16-17, where Sommer, v, 216 ff., is related to Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bédier, 1, 309, 
n. 1. In the Mort (p. 51), Lancelot is the painter of the wall pictures shown to Artus by 
Morgain. 

4 Summa Theol., 1a, ua, 27, 2. Gilson, ibid. 
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matiére and as a somewhat unnecessary one to the main plot of the 
Mort Artu.™ As has been mentioned before, Artus in France receives the 
alarming message that Mordret is about to steal his kingdom and his 
queen. Mordret, it should be remembered, is introduced as Artus’ son 
by incestuous birth.*% Artus hastens back to England, meets Mordret 
on the battleground of Salesbieres. The father kills the son, and the son 
wovnds his father to death! Compared with Lancelot, Mordret appears 
as his moral antipode, the most dubious of all Arthurian villains. It is 
all the more surprising, however, that Mordret appears to behave like 
Lancelot in essential respects. Like Lancelot, Mordret is in love with the 
queen. His love, like that of Lancelot, is described as fatally serious (p. 
148). Like Lancelot, Mordret causes feudal dissensions through his love, 
and rekindles the war which had been started in the first place because 
of Lancelot’s passion. Mordret carries Lancelot’s war to its fatal finale. 

According to feudal concepts and also in canonical law, filius aliquid 
pairis, the son is somehow a manifestation of the father himself.?’ After 
Artus makes his tragic avowal that Mordret is his son, the reader must 
infer that father and son are involved in the same guilt. In a certain sense, 
Artus himself becomes responsible for the crimes of this son for whose 
existence he admits his criminal responsibility. Taken all by itself, as an 
isolated theme of the matiére, the Mordret story may seem out of place. 
In the structure of the Mort Artu, however, the theme acquires new 
meaning. In a romance which treats primarily of Lancelot’s responsibility 
for the downfall of Artus’ realm, the introduction of the Mordret story 
shifts the emphasis. After the reader has been caused to waver in his 
sympathies for or against Lancelot, he is faced with the fact that Lancelot 
had been doing in an attractive manner what Mordret is doing repul- 
sively. If Lancelot is the sower of death for this Arthurian world, he has 
this réle only insofar as he is similar to Mordret, the real agent of destruc- 
tion. The information that Mordret is Artus’ son, criminally conceived, 
implies an accusation: Artus himself is the sower of death for the splen- 


% Frappier, Etude, p. 203. 

26 Mordret’s incestuous birth was thought an invention of the author of the Mort to make 
the finale more dramatic. Cf. J. D. Bruce’s Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 1, 441, n. 214, 
and “‘Mordred’s Incestuous Birth,” in Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle 
Loomis (New York, 1927), pp. 197 ff.; and also Frappier (Etude, p. 203), who thinks that 
the reference to Mordret’s birth in Agravain (Sommer, v, 284-285) stems from the Mort, 
the Queste having no allusion to the trait. The Mordret tradition is obscure (cf. E. Brugger, 
ZRP, txi [1943], 298). For the réle of Artus in the Mort seet R.S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradi- 
tion and Chriétien de Troyes (New York, 1949), pp. 198-199; “‘La Mort Artu presented him 
[Artus] in the role of a tragic hero, the victim of inexorable doom, brought about by his 
incestuous begetting of Mordred. . . .” 

27 Gilson, p. 426. 
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drous world fashioned after his image. Lancelot’s fate is hopeless since 
he lives for a love to which he has no rightful claim. Yet the hopelessness 
of his case is the very thing he has in common with the world he lives in. 
It is a world doomed by an unspeakable son, yet predestined to its doom 
by an unspeakable father. 

Revalued under the impression of such a finale, Lancelot’s “guilt” 
appears in a different perspective. In his traditional réle as the sinful 
lover of the queen, his “‘guilt” merely consists in being similar to the 
sinful world he lives in. His very own contribution, however, is the light 
of his love, a shining miracle in this darkness. The quality of his love 
distinguishes him; his “guilt” does not distinguish him from his environ- 
ment. Mordret, moved by pride and unrequited love, betrays his liege 
and father. Arthur’s world is dark, as dark as the shadow of Mordret. 
The light in this darkness is Lancelot’s love.** 

While it seems true, however, that Lancelot’s love can be defined as 
a selfcontained entity, set off against a dark background, the darkness of 
this background is not uniformly dark. There, too, we need to make 
distinctions. Though Artus appears as the sower of the seed of death for 
his own world, Artus’ final departure to a blissful Otherworld strikes the 
note, not of death, but of a serene persistence of life.*® All through the 
romance, there run undertones, allusions that life breeds death, but there 
is an emphasis developed as a theme in counterfugue, the persistence of 
life in spite of death. In the world of the Mort Artu life and death dwell 
closely next to each other in the strangest neighborliness. This emphasis 
is an invitation from the author to recognize and save a good thing no 
matter how dangerously compromised it may be through its environ- 
ment. 

Right from the beginning, and in the garb of courtliness, there is 
earthly decay next to earthly splendor. Since many of the Arthurian 
knights have lost their lives in their quest for the Holy Grail Artus’ 
court is badly reduced; yet a tournament is ordered; knighthood blos- 
soms anew on the green of Winchester (pp. 4-5). As we are told specif- 
ically, the queen, who is called the Fountain of Beauty, is fifty years 
old. Gauvain is seventy-six, Lancelot is fifty-five, Artus is ninety-two 
years old (p. 179). Old age and a youthful way of life are both found 


*In Dante’s Inferno, Mordret occupies the lowest range, in the midst of the ice of 
Cain: ‘‘Quelli a cui fu rotto il petto e l’ombra con esso ul colpo per la man d’Artu”’ (Inferno, 
xxxm, 61-62). H. Hauvette in La France et la Provence dans l’euvre de Danie (Paris, 1929), 
p. 152, says: ‘‘La plaie demeuree béante laisse passer un rayon du soleil, qu’un temoin 
vit . . . sur le sol, au milieu de l’ombre du corps.” Thus, Dante becomes an interpreter of 
Artus’ world: sunlight and utter darkness. See also Frappier, Etude, pp. 252-253. 

2° Mort, pp. 225-226. For the tradition, see especially Layamon’s Brut, ed. F. Madden 
(London, 1847), m1, vss. 28600-641, and Frappier, Etude, pp. 177-183. 
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together in all of them. This oddity may seem accounted for as an exag- 
gerated concern for consistency, as the desire to harmonize the tradj- 
tional feature of youthfulness with chronological scruples noticeable in 
the Lancelot propre. It may also be seen as a vernacular use of the 
medieval Latin topic of Puer Senex. Neither possibility, however, 
would account for the disturbing circumstance that, in the Mort, a 
romance which cannot be assumed to have naturalistic concerns, youth- 
ful deeds are performed by persons whose bodies are not only weakened 
by age but also by illness. A superficial survey yields forty passages in 
which the protagonists and minor actors are desheliez, malades (pp. 
6, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 55, 56, 67, 76, 88, 91, 113, 126, 128, 139, 143, 171, 174, 175, 189, 212, 
214, 226). Lancelot, the hero of Chrétien’s Charretle, who, traditionally, 
does not seem to notice the lacerations of his hands when he walks over 
the Sword Bridge or pulls the iron bars out of Guenievre’s window, lives 
up to his reputation in the Mort; yet, after a long consultation with his 
doctor, he also decides to stay away from the tournament of Taneborc, 
because of his health (pp. 37, 65). He decides to fight Mador as the 
champion of the accused queen, yet he will wait: ‘‘tant que je soie bien 
gariz”’ (p. 76)! His bodily unfitness is not interpreted as un avertissemen! 
céleste (Frappier, Etude, p. 233). His spiritual adviser does not explain 
his illness as a sign from Heaven, but as a droite mescheance, an unfortu- 
nate incident which, though serving somehow the plan of the plot, is a 
reality in its own right, no figura. Similarly, Gauvain, youthful, yet old 
(pp. 127, 179), is made physically unfit through a wound received from 
Lancelot, a wound, however, which is fatal only because it is made worse 
in his battle against the Romans (p. 183). As if the author had been 
anxious to avoid a misinterpretation of his design, he lets Gauvain die 
from a wound which is not a sign of punishment, but a physical reality. 
The immediate cause of Gauvain’s death is clearly distinct from any 
moral bearing of the main plot, although, ultimately, Gauvain’s death is 
connected with such bearing. 

In some instances, the development is from youth to decay: in other 
instances the direction is reversed. If Lancelot agrees to wear on his 
helmet the sleeve of the damsel of Escalot, he has made this concession 


Cf. F. Lot, Etude, Chap. m1, Du Procédé chronologique (mainly about the Lancelot 
propre). For chronology in the Charrette episode of the Lancelot propre, cf. J. J. Tan- 
querey, Medium AZvum, xu (1943), 1-17. For the Mort, however, the chronology is vaguer 
(cf. Lot, op. cét., p. 63, Frappier, Etude, pp. 351-360). 

31 About the Latin topic, see E. R. Curtius, ‘‘Zur Literaturasthetik des Mittelalters,” 
ZRP, ivi (1938), 143-151, 172-180, and also his Exvropdische Literatur und lateinisches 
Mittelalier (Berne, 1948), pp. 106-113. 
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for Guenievre’s sake; for the damsel had implored him “par la foi... 
ala riens el monde que tu [Lancelot] mieux ainmes”’ (p. 10). Out of this 
old love, the love of two aging people for each other, there grows the 
young love of the damsel for Lancelot. The old love, however, contains 
the seed of death for the young love. The damsel dies because Lancelot 
cannot respond. The damsel’s death being the evidence for Guenievre 
that her jealousy had been unfounded, this death contains the seed of 
life, the queen’s renewed love for Lancelot. Exhausted by his duel with 
Lancelot, Gauvain’s strength increases at noon. This is a reference to a 
mythical theme well known to the student of Arthurian tradition. As a 
merely traditional theme the episode might seem extraneous, but it is 
utilized in the context as a further instance of the birth of new life out of 
decay (exhaustion), new life which is doomed to die. True to the myth, 
the strength decreases after noon. When the old lady Beloe hears of 
Gauvain’s death, she bursts out with the confession of her lifelong af- 
fection (p. 197). Thus, a story of young love echoes in an atmosphere of 
old age and death. Instantly, Beloe’s husband kills her. Scarcely has it 
been unfolded before the reader, before this love dies. It was an incident; 
the cruel husband killed her por neant (p. 197). 

Scattered all over the area where the romance unfolds, there are 
tombstones with inscriptions. New valuations, however, new justifica- 
tions, and, in that sense, “‘new life” seem to hover over these monuments 
for the dead. On the tombstones for Gauvain’s brother and cousin, we 
read: “Here lie the two brothers of Sir Gauvain . . . and Gaheriez, whom 
Lancelot de Lac slew, yet the fault was Gauvain’s” (p. 198). Ordered by 
the dying Gauvain himself, this inscription refers to the death of Gau- 
vain’s dearest, closest relatives. The reader knows that Lancelot was 
responsible. The inscription, however, contains a justification for all 
Lancelot stood for. Near Artus’ tombstone, we find the tomb of Lucan, 
the king’s butler (p. 227). After the battle of Salesbieres, when the dying 
king saw Lucan, he was so happy that he embraced him and smothered 
him to death in his embrace. Even in the throes of death, Artus most 
unexpectedly displays the vitality of a hero whose “death” will be a 
departure to the blissful abodes of those who never die (p. 250). 

Life and death are seen to dwell closely together. Where the one is in 
evidence, the other, too, is in evidence somewhere nearby. The emphasis 
on such paradoxical closeness is not without its Aristotelian background. 
The Arthurian heroes of the Mort Artu are denizens of the Aristotelian 
world where Generation and Corruption are closely related. The theory 
that all things are subject to decay, which is the necessary prelude to 
any new generation, was a factor in the thinking of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it was deeply rooted in the theological speculation of Herveus, 
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Alanus de Insulis, and others. It is based on passages of Scripture such as 
Isaiah (45:8) and St. John (12:24), where Christ says: “ ... Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” John E. Hankins has shown that there is a 
fairly continuous line of references to this theory.™ 

The transfer from life to death, from youthfulness to decay, is illus- 
trated by Fortune and her Wheel, a theme hailing from Boethius’ De 
Consolatione. The Wheel foretells movements upward as well as down- 
ward. Fortune appears to Artus on the eve of Salesbieres and foretells 
his downfall.* Pointing in the opposite direction, from “death” to “life,” 
are, by their implications, the words on the tombstones. The story they 
tell may be received as a new version of Hildebert of Lavardin’s poem 
about the Ruins of Rome: ruins though they be, they are monuments 
of spiritual life.“ In view of the fact that Roger S. Loomis recently has 
pointed out the significance of ruins in Arthurian romances,* the aesthet- 
ic purpose of the tombstones in the Mort Artu will not seem an isolated 
instance. As regards the manner in which the sight of ruins affected the 
emotions in the twelfth century, Heckscher’s observations on this subject 
should be recalled. There was no romantic nostalgia in the sight of ruins. 
They were considered as broken pieces of larger units and each piece 
was valued as a unit in itself, which might be used for new purposes.** 
Thus, coming from a study of distinct existences, an Aristotelian notion 


® Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione, 11, X (336 b. 1), and St. Thomas’ Commentary to 
Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione, x, x, 4 and x1, xi, 5. Even the human seed putrefies 
in the womb. Cf. Aristotle’s History of Animals, vu, iii. We know about a translation 
of De Generatione et Corruptione from Greek into Latin (before 1162), and about Gerard of 
Gremona’s translation of the treatise from the Arabs (before 1187). Cf. J. de Ghellinck, 
LD Essor de la littérature latine au XII* siecle (Brussels-Paris, 1946), 11, 24, 26, and for bib- 
liography to Aristotelian tradition, m, 15, n. 3. See the often used figura of vermis (for 
Christ) born from the Earth, out of putridity, in Alanus de Insulis, Distinctiones Dictionum 
Theologicalium in PL, ccx, 997. Isaiah, 45: 8, interpreted by Haymo, PL, cxv1, 944 and by 
Herveus, PL, ctxxx1, 431. For a comprehensive treatment, see J. E. Hankins, ‘‘Hamlet’s 
‘god kissing carrion’: A Theory of the Generation of Life,” PMLA, txtv (1949), 507-516. 

8 Frappier, Emde, pp. 258-288. 

* W. S. Heckscher, Die Romruinen (Wirzburg, 1936), pp. 33 ff., and the same, ‘‘Relics 
of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937- 
38), 204-220. For Ruins in the Palace of Fortune, see Alain de Lille’s Anticlaudianus, PL, 
ccx, col. 557-560 (vin, i), and H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 126 ff. 

% R.S. Loomis, “From Segontium to Sinadon—the Legends of a Cité Gaste,” Speculum, 
xxi (1947), 520-533 (p. 532). In view of the fact that one of the important examples given 
by Loomis from Renaud de Beaujeu's Bel Inconneu is also connected with the disenchant- 
ment of a princess who had been transformed into a wyvern, one might ask if the Ugly 
Damsel theme is related with the theme of New Life out of Ruins. 

% Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937-38), 216. 
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applied to a vernacular text, we find that the Aristotelian theory of the 
Generation of life is especially useful for the understanding of this text. 
Digressing to a minor theme, the meaning conveyed by tombstones (and 
ruins), we have found our way back to where we started, to the emphasis 
on Aristotelian distinctions. 

To summarize and to conclude, the purpose of this paper has been to 
give an example of the manner in which aesthetic criticism may serve 
the needs of historical and philological criticism. We asked for the 
meaning conveyed by the text under discussion. Its meaning was sought 
not so much in episodes unrelated to each other, but in the structure of 
the narrative, in the place which the episodes occupy with regard to each 
other. Structural criteria, that is, criteria of aesthetic criticism, have led 
us to an historical ideology. In the light of the latter, certain elements in 
the text gained additional relevance for structural appreciation. Thus, on 
our way from narrative structure to historical ideology and back to the 
former, we have used a method of approach partly aesthetic, partly his- 
torical. It is hoped that this has been done with some benefit for both the 
aesthetic as well as the historical criticism of a most challenging work of 
literature. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 








OLD SPANISH PALADINO, PALACIANO, 
PALANCIANO, PALACIEGO 


By Yakov MALKIEL 


TRUCTURALLY parallel derivatives from a given primitive (such 

as Lat. TENEBR-ICUS beside TENEBR-OsUS, Fr. verd-eur beside ver- 
dure, OSp. trist-eza beside trist-ura) in the historical perspective mostly 
turn out to have been successive rather than simultaneous offshoots.' 
As long as such formations are studied merely in word lists illustrating 
the ranges of the individual suffixes that go into their making, the his- 
torical sequence of events is bound to pass unnoticed or, at least, not to 
remain fully discernible. To shed light on the relative chronology, it is 
advisable to select, as an appropriate unit of inquiry, the growth of 
separate word families showing sufficient proliferation of derivatives. 
The implicit severe limitation of scope allows the explorer to focus atten- 
tion on the constantly changing interrelations between the nuclear for- 
mation of each family (the primitive) and its satellites in a number of 
carefully selected, clearly defined cases, in which adequate documenta- 
tion can be furnished and the number of unknowns in historical recon- 
struction is reducible to the barest minimum. These shifts are in accord 
with the observable semantic expansions and contractions of the radical 
element and the ceaselessly changing availability of formatives, which, 
in turn, gradually experience extensions and reductions of their original 
scopes, proportionate to the number of currently used derivatives in 
which they are represented (to the extent to which they can be individ- 
uated and detached by untutored speakers). The linguistic historian can 
thus work out an intricate pattern of attractions and repulsions between 
radical and formatives. If his interest broadens out into culture history, 
he is further able, in the concrete case of the Hispano-Latin lexicon, to 
follow the (frequently tortuous) course of an important word-family, 
including all its ramifications, over a period of two thousand years, with 
the aim of distinguishing between the services that each member of the 


1 On these general problems of Romance derivation, see W. Meyer-Liibke, “‘Zur Ge- 
schichte der lateinischen Abstrakta,’”’ A LLG, vit (1893), 313-338; idem, Historische Gram- 
matik der franzisischen Sprache; sweiter Teil: Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg, 1921), pp. 2- 
26 (‘‘Vorbemerkungen”); E. Gamillscheg, ‘“Grundziige der galloromanischen Wort- 
bildung,” in E. Gamillscheg and L. Spitzer, Beitrag sur romanischen W ortbildungslehre (Bibl. 
dell’ ‘Archiv. Roman.,” u, ii; Geneva, 1921), pp. 1-80; idem, ‘‘Zur Frage der Auswahl bei 
der suffixalen Ableitung,” Behrens-Festschrift (Jena-Leipzig, 1929), pp. 56-76, reproduced 
in Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze: Festschrift su Ernst Gamillschegs fiinfzigstem Geburtstage (Jena- 
Leipzig, 1937), pp. 143-163; and my own “Probleme des spanischen Adjektivabstraktums,” 
NM, xtv1 (1945), 171-191; xivir (1946), 13-45. 
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word-family, through incessant readjustment, has lent to consecutive 
generations of speakers, each in search of new expressions for newly-felt 
needs. 

A none too rebellious problem involving few etymological entangle- 
ments: the history of OSp. paladino, palaciano, palanciano, and palaciego 
(including a small number of regional variants and a few tertiary forma- 
tions, mostly shortlived, which they have cast off) is here presented 
against the background of the development of Lat. pALATIUM ‘palace’ 
in the Romance languages, as an illustration of the proposed approach.? 


Latin PALATIUM, its Derivatives, and its Romance Descendants 


PALATIUM was the name of one of the seven hills of Rome (on Varro’s 
authority,’ the one which was first built upon); historians at present 
regard it as the ancient seat of authentic Roman tradition, as against the 
COLLIS QurRINALIs and the MOns CapiToLinus.‘ The enigmatic name of 
so significant a place stimulated the imagination of the ancients, and 
Festus offers a miscellany of explanations, mutually exclusive and non- 
committal, as were most etymological conjectures thought up by those 
precursors of scholars.§ Students of pre-classical languages nowadays 


? No attention has here been given to OSp. palactn, palazin ‘courtier,’ which appears 
sporadically in texts composed around 1400 and is clearly an adaptation of the OF (or 
OProv.) cognate. Cf. the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, ed. F. Janer, quatr. 1739 (MS. E: 
1742), where, significantly enough, it applies to Roland, the paladin par excellence (“Nin 
fué mejor cavallero / el arcobispo don Torpin, / nin el cortés Olivero [Obruero has been 
recognized as a misprint by J. P. Ten Cate; see p. 181 of her vocabulary] / nin el Roldan 
palacin”). Under these circumstances, and in view of the otherwise unaccountable vacilla- 
tion between -¢- and -z-, imitation of OF palagin, palazin is a more plausible assumption 
than coinage on Spanish soil, with the help of the (preéminently Asturo-Leonese) suffix 
-in (as in andarin, bailarin). The progress, however slight, the borrowed word made in 
courtly circles, particularly during the reign of John the Second, is seen in its application 
to Spaniards in the Cancionero de Baena: ‘‘Las obras del cuerdo son menos preciadas / e 
tienen al loco por gran palazin” (No. 97, by A. Alvarez de Villasandino, fol. 33”); ‘““Yo 
espero a todos fasta la su fyn, / por que conoscan mi grand sefiorio; / asy al flaco, commo 
al palacin / dy para salvarse egual alvedrio” (No. 336, by Gongalo Martinez de Medina, fol. 
119’). For a very late mention of palazin, see O. J. Tallgren, Estudios :obre la Gaya de 
Segovia: capitulos de introduccién a una edicion critica (Helsinki, 1907), p. 89c. The rhyme 
dictionary in question dates from c. 1475. 

3 De lingua Latina, b. v, ch. liii. 

*V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica (Naples, 1938-39), pp. 173- 
186, with a detailed description of the background. 

5 “‘Palatium, id est mons Romae, appellatus est, quod ibi pecus pascens balare con- 
sueuerit, uel quod palare, id est errare, ibi pecudes solerent; alii, quod ibi Hyperborei filia 
Palanto habitauerit, quae ex Hercule Latinum peperit, alii eundem, quod Pallas ibi sepultus 
sit, aestimant appellari”; see Sexti Pompei Festi de werborum significatu quae supersunt, ed. 
W. M. Lindsay (Leipzig, 1913), p. 245. 
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widely believe that PALATIUM, much as the names of the river Tiber, of 
the town of Alba Longa, and of the city of Rome, along with other 
localities prominent in the history of the near-legendary Roman king- 
dom, go back to the “Mediterranean substratum,” antedating the oc- 
cupation of the Apennine peninsula by Indo-European tribes, preémi- 
nently Latins and Italics.® 

Emperor Augustus had his residence on the PALATIUM; in view of his 
eminence, the orographic proper name, in a matter of years, came to 
designate the ‘imperial palace’ for short. The contemporary poet Ovid 
spoke of the seat of Jupiter as “magni palatia caeli’’ (Metamorphoses, 1, 
176) and, again using the majestic plural, wrote in his Ars amatoria (111, 
119): ‘‘Palatia fulgent.” At a later date, writers occasionally indulged 
in extending the meaning of PALATIUM yet in other directions, but only 
by a narrow margin, as when Juvenal, speaking of “secreta palatia 
matris,” referred to the temple of Cybele (1x, 23). The corresponding 
adjective PALATINUS invariably referred to the imperial abode or to 
the surrounding hill, adorned with an increasing number of temples 
and statues.’ There is no evidence, in recorded Latin texts falling within 
the period of the Empire, that PALATIUM cast off more than this one 
derivative in -INUs (except for a group of very old formations which 
became extinct with the decay of paganism: PALatua, the name of the 
tutelary goddess of the Palatine, and its offsprings PALATUALIS and 
PALATUAR). PALATINUS, in turn, failed to show any productivity within 


*V. Bertoldi, op. cit., pp. 193-196, and La parola quale testimone della storia (Naples, 
1945), pp. 187-188. The base *Pata ‘elevation’ is believed by explorers of the substratum 
to reappear in Alp. pala ‘slope, steep descent,’ Pyren. palo ‘rocky declivity,’ and in topon. 
Palone. See also M. Friedwagner, ZV S, tv (1927), 197-198, and especially E. Norden, Ali- 
Germanien: vilker- und namengeschichiliche Untersuchungen (Leipzig-Berlin, 1934), pp. 
104-121. 

7 Thus, within the precincts of the palace or on immediately contiguous terrain, PALA- 
TINUs qualifies LAURUS, a laurel which stood in front of the imperial residence (Ovid), 
pomus (Suetonius), CUBILE ‘couch, bed’ (Juvenal), orricta ‘offices,’ located about court 
(Aurelius Victor and Trebellius Pollio), Arri&Nsis PALATINUS, in Suetonius’ portrait of 
Caligula, refers to the steward or majordomo, even as Martial’s PARTHENIUS PALATINUS 
serves to identify Emperor Domitian’s chamberlain. The reference is to the hill rather 
than to the Emperor’s domicile and environment in those passages in which the adjective 
qualifies PASTOREs (Varro), COLLEs (Ovid), AuEs, namely the vultures Remus is said to have 
seen on the Palatine hill (Ovid), APoLLO, because he had a temple on that hill, erected by 
Augustus (Horace, Suetonius, Martial), tOp1, which Livia caused to be celebrated in honor 
of Augustus (Suetonius), coLossus, the colossal statue of Nero on the Palatine hill (Mar- 
tial). In Late Latin (pre-Carolingian) literature, PALATINUS continued to enjoy wide cur- 
rency; thus, Venantius Fortunatus wrote: ‘‘Ipse pa/atina refulsit clarus in aula / et placido 
meruit regis amore coli” (rv, 19); “‘pelle palatinas post multa negotia rixas” (vu, 24). At 
that poet’s time, the proper name Palatina was used in the highest aristocracy: ‘‘De Pala- 
tina filia Galli Magni episcopi, uxore Bodegisili ducis” (vu, 6). 
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the bounds of Latin.* However, internal reconstruction, starting from 
extant Romance place-names, tends to indicate that *PALATIOLUM ‘small 
palace’ may have been in use over a wide area, including Portugal, 
Spain, and France.® *PALATIANUS, if coined prior to the disintegration of 
the Empire, must have been a provincial form, restricted to the Iberian 
Peninsula.'® 

PALATIUM survives in Spanish as palacio," beside the nonce palago 
in an eleventh-century text; that erratic variant, which may have en- 
joyed much greater currency in the preliterary period, calls to mind OGal. 
Port. paago," which yielded Mod. Port. pago. The contrasting develop- 


§ A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2d ed. (Paris, 
1939), p. 723. 

® See J. Buckeley, “Etudes sur des noms de lieux francais,” RPAFL, xxu1 (1909), 276- 
302, especially p. 288 (with a reference to topon. Palaiseau [Seine-et-Oise], Palaseul [Haute- 
Marne], Paliseul [Belgian Luxembourg], Ital. Palaszuolo, Istr. Palasiol, Rhin. Pfalzel), 
reviewed by H. Yvon, Rom., x11 (1912), 307; J. Leite de Vasconcelos, “‘Apontamentos filo- 
légicos,” Rom., xtvim (1922), 123: Sp. Palazuelo, Port. Palagoulo (Trds-os-Montes), the 
latter reminiscent of crioulo, which has been the subject of much controversy; idem, 
““Observagées gramatico-lexicais,”” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1925), 1, 612- 
614: Pé¢d. In the province of Oviedo, near Pravia, there exists a locality called Palacién. 
Palacete, which usually designates a luxurious private house or mansion in a fashionable 
residential district, pertains to a distinctly later stratum; only in 1947 has it been incor- 
porated into the ‘‘Supplement” to the 17th edition of the Spanish Academy Dictionary 
(p. 1334); Pagés, rv, 188, quotes it from R. Gémez de la Serna. 

10 See the section on palaciano in this article. 

1 V. R. B. Oelschlager, A Medieval Spanish Word-List (Madison, 1940), p. 149, pro- 
vides early examples: San Pedro de Arlanza, a.p. 970; Clunia, A.p. *1030; San Juan de la 
Pefia, A.D. 1064; Sepflveda, a.p. 1076; Castilla del Norte, a.p. 1102, 1202; Offa, a.v. 1118; 
Guadalajara, a.p. 1219. The three mutually interchangeable pre-Alfonsine spellings were: 
palacio, palazio, and palatio. 

In toponymy, Palacio is most strongly represented in Oviedo, distinctly less in Leén, 
Avila, Soria, Santander, Badajoz, Guadalajara, and Murcia. The type Los Palacios has 
spread over Le6én, Salamanca, Zamora, Oviedo, Valladolid, Burgos, Palencia, with outposts 
in Murcia and Andalusia. The nucleus of the area embraces Asturias, Leén, and Old Castile; 
Extremadura, New Castile, Andalusia, and Murcia are represented very thinly, and the 
Navarro-Aragonese zone seems to be excluded. Of the overseas countries, Mexico probably 
has the largest number of such place-names. 

12 Oelschlager, loc. cit.: Obarra, a.p. 1056. 

18 OGal. paacgo: Afonso o Sabio, Cantiga No. 245; OPort. paago: ‘‘Foral da Guarda,” in 
J.J. Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica, p. 3. In the 14th century MS. of the Crénica troyana, paago 
and paldcio are used side by side (see 11, 340). On topon. Pago(s), Pacinho(s), see J. Leite 
de Vasconcelos, Homenaje a Menéndes Pidal (1925), 1, 612-614. A sentence from Valle- 
Inclén, quoted by Pagés, v, 244, illustrates the use of pazo in Mod. Gal.: “.. . las armas 
que campeaban sobre la puerta de su Pazo solariego, un caser6n antiguo y ruinoso.” Ptg. 
pacal ‘terra 4 margem junto com o presbitério, pago ou casa paroquial,’ connected with 
paco in REW® No. 6159, should properly be spelled passal, being cognate to passe, see 
Cardinal Saraiva’s annotations to the 4th ed. of Morais’ dictionary, included in his Obras 
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ment of the Latin termination -TrvM in the west and in the center of the 
peninsula is by no means atypical." 

Of the two Italian forms, palazzo and palagio, the former is probably 
indigenous to the Apennine peninsula and the latter, obsolete at present 
and used by poets, upon occasion, advisedly as an archaism, has been 
imported from France,"* cf. prezsare~pregiare."” North. It. palasi'® 
is closely connected with OProv. palatz and OF palais.'* The confusion 
between ‘palate’ and ‘palace’ (PALATUM and PALATIUM) is found at two 
extremes of the Romance domain, in the territory of the langue d’oil 
(palais) and in far-off Rumania (pdlaf); it was motivated by similarity 





completas, rx (1880), 287-363, and M. de Paiva Boléo, Introducdo ao estudo da filologia por- 
tuguesa (Lisbon, 1946), p. 49. 

4 In Mod. Port., paco stands for ‘royal or imperial palace,’ including the court there as- 
sembled; also for ‘castle,’ as a term of medieval civilization. Palacio has a wider range of 
meanings, denoting a variety of large buildings. The words for ‘palace’ in numerous Ro- 
mance dialects show a not entirely vernacular form; see A. Horning, ‘‘Zur Behandlung 
von -Ty- und -cy-,” ZRPh., xxiv (1900), 550, with a further reference to G. Gréber. Re- 
gression to forms with -/- was widely practiced in OPort.; competing variants included 
aas~alas, doorosomdoloroso, gear~gelar, maica~malicia, mua~mula, paadar~ paladar, 
quendas~calendas, saiva~saliva, seenco~siléncio, tamo~tdlamo, vea~vela, zeo~zelo; see 
J. J. Nunes, Compéndio de gramética histérica portuguesa (Lisbon, 1919), p. 106; J. Leite de 
Vasconcelos, Ligées de filologia portuguesa, 2d ed. (Lisbon, 1926), pp. 289-294. On paco 
~palécio as a case of “polimérfia vocabular,” see J. J. Nunes, Digressdes lexicolégicas 
(Lisbon, 1928), p. 95. Palécio has penetrated deeply into dialect speech; cf. K. Rohner, 
“Um capitulo de fonética dialectal: a inicial em Cachopo (Algarve),” BF, rx (1948), 256. 

48 On the conflicting development of -T1a and -T1v in the center and on the periphery of 
Ibero-Romance, see J. Jud and A. Steiger, Rom., xtvu (1922), 146-147, and my own 
statement, UCPL, 1, iv (1945), 70-71. 

16 On the poetic nature of palagio, see U. A. Canello, “‘Gli allotropi italiani,” AG/, m 
(1878), 343. W. Meyer-Liibke for decades militated in favor of the classification of palagio 
as a Gallicism; see his note “‘Zur Lautlehre: cj, 4g im Italienischen,” ZRPhA., vu (1884), 
303, and REW® No. 6159. His opinion has been shared by R. R. Bezzola, Abbozzo di una 
storia dei gallicismi italiani nei primi secoli (750-1300): saggio storico-linguistico (Heidel- 
berg, 1925), p. 254, who provides accurate references to medieval texts, and by B. Wiese, 
Altitalienisches Elementarbuch, 2d ed. (Heidelberg, 1928), p. 44. M. Roques ventured the 
guess that It. palagio, along with cagione, ragione, and Ambrogio, could be learned words 
absorbed after the 4th century, in contrast to entirely vernacular PUTEU> pozzo and to 
strictly erudite GRATIA > grazia: see Rom. xxv (1906), 481. For a survey of older statements 
on palagio, see J. Clark, ‘‘L’influence de |’accent sur les consonnes médiales en italien,” 
Rom. xxxiv (1905), 74. 

17 Cf. E. Lerch, RF, tv (1941), 57-82, and G. Rohlfs, ASNSL, ctxxx1, 127. 

18 Wiese, op. cit., p. 46; Horning, op. cit., p. 550, quotes ONorth.-It. palaxio, Ment. 
palassi, OBerg. palasio, Bell. palazi, Terg. palast. 

19 In toponymy, Palaiz and Palais may also reflect [*]PALit1v, [*] PALICIU; see E. Philipon, 
‘Les destinées du phonéme ¢-+# dans les langues romanes,” Rom., xiv (1918-19), 470. 
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of sound (prior to the assibilation of ¢ before i) and, in all probability, 
also one of image, especially if we take into consideration the use of 
PALATIUM, PALATIA for the ‘sky canopy.” 


Old Spanish palagio 


In Old Spanish literature, palagio had a surprisingly wide range of 
reference: it related to heaven (God’s palace; notice the direct line of 
descent from a pagan image),”* to an ancient imperial palace,” to the 
royal abode of a foreign potentate,” of a fabulous sovereign,™ or of a 
Castilian king* (or his peer in any of the peninsular monarchies); to 


20 The essential identity of the underlying image is affirmed by E. Gamillscheg, Ety- 
mologisches W orterbuch der franzdsischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1928), pp. 660-661, and is 
denied by O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise 
(Paris, 1932), 1, 119: “On a voulu expliquer cette forme (i.e. *PALATIUM ‘palate’) par la 
comparaison de la voite palatine avec la voiite des salles d’un palais, mais les palais romains 
n’étaient pas vodtés et la date trés ancienne de *PALATIUM est assurée par le roumain pdraf.” 
This line of argument is not wholly convincing; from the material assembled by A. Zauner, 
“Die romanischen Namen der Kérperteile,”” RF, xrv (1903), 392-394, it would follow that 
PALATUM, all over the Romance territory, had to vie for supremacy with the paraphrase 
CAELUM BUCCAE, liter. ‘the celestial vault of the mouth,’ cf. Rum. cerul guril, Mac.-Rum. 
jer di gurd, Reto-Rom. tschiel de la boca, Mod. Prov. ceu dela bouco (Mistral), Sp. cielo dela 
boca (especially speaking of animals), Port. céu da boca; similarly in Russian;the direct prod- 
uct of PALATUM prevails only in most of Italy and in southwestern France. If now one re- 
calls that, from Ovid to Berceo, pagans and Christians were speaking of the palaces of 
heaven, a point of contact between PALATUM and PALATIUM would have been established, 
regardless of the architectural style of the Roman imperial palaces. The celestial vault 
seems to be the Occidental counterpart to the Oriental heavenly curtains or canopies or 
celestial tents, known to the Psalmist and to the prophet Isaiah as well as to Babylonians 
and to Asiatic nomads as far east as Mongolia; see R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
(Munich, 1910), and L. Olschki, The Myth of Felt (Berkeley—Los Angeles, 1949), pp. 31- 
32. It. tempie<TEMPORA also seems to show contamination by TEMPLA. 

21 Vida de Santa Oria, quatr. 196ab: ‘‘Madre, dixo la fija, en la noche primera / non entré 
al palacio, non sé por qual manera.” 

2 Vida de Santa Catalina, ed. Knust, fols. 16", 16%, 19". Cf. Andancas de Pero Tafur, ed. 
Jiménez de la Espada, p. 31: “Cerca dé! estén los palacios de Octaviano Augusto.” 

23 Libro de A polonio, quatr. 154c, 160a, 163a; La estoria del rey Anemur, ed. Lauchert, 
RF, vit (1883), 332 (fol. 132); Confisién del amante, ed. Knust, fol. 367*-¥ (“‘las cabecas de 
muchos . . . estavan puestas sobre lancas en derecho de la puerta de los palagios del rey’’), 
367” (“luego se fué derecho a los palacios del rey”). The palace of a royal prince is involved 
in La estoria del rey Anemur, fol. 135”. 

% Libro de buen amor, ed. Ducamin, quatr. 1250c, 1306a (speaking of don Amor). 

25 Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 1. 2929; Poema de Alfonso Onceno, ed. Janer, 
quatr. 102a, 226c, 604a, 2359d, 2387b (‘“‘siendo el rey castellano / en su palagio mayor”’); 
Rimado de palacio, ed. Kuersteiner, MS. N, quatr. 425d, 426b, 447b (“que se vaya a palacio, 
ca estn all4 los cavalleros”), 478a, 496d. 
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the papal” or to the episcopal residence;*” to a monastery,” or to any 
manor or mansion of a wealthy nobleman and possibly even a burgher.® 
Old Portuguese usage was comparably flexible; noteworthy and hardly 
difficult to understand against the background of that seafaring nation 
was the addition of the meaning ‘dockyard.’ In each of these cases 
almost, either the entire building or, as R. Menéndez Pidal was con- 
ceivably the first to remark,* the chief room or hall was involved, which 


%* Confision del amante, fol. 95": ‘‘E] rrey fuése derecho a los palacios del papa.” 

27 Danca de la muerte, ll. 219-220: “[Dize el obispo] Yo era abastado de plata y de oro, / 
de nobles palacios y mucha folgura.” 

28 Libro de buen amor, quatr. 1492d ‘‘[La vieja a dofia Garoca] Yol faré cras que venga 
aquf, a este palacio.” 

29 Cantar de Mio Cid, ll. 115 (speaking of the hero’s exile: ‘“‘dexado ha heredades e casas e 
palacios’’), 182 (speaking of the interior of the house of the two Jewish bankers: ‘‘en medio 
del palagio tendieron un almogalla”); El Conde Lucanor, ed. Knust, p. 26: “Et aquel genués 
...asentése en un palagio muy bueno donde pares¢fa la mar et la tierra’”’); Libro de buen 
amor, quatr. 481 (speaking of the interior of the Flemish painter’s house): ‘‘Desque en el 
palacio con ella estudo [read estido],” 1376bc (in reference to the dining room in the manorial 
house visited by the two mice) : “‘La puerta del palaciocomengé6 a(s)sonar, /abriala su sefiora, 
dentro quer(r){fa entrar” (did the entrance door lead directly to the hall where meals were 
served?); Libro de miseria de omne, ed. Artigas, quatr. 10ab: ‘‘En el vientre de mi madre 
querria que fuese muerto, /e (s)se fuese mi palacio e mi casa e mi huerto”’ (does the word 
here meaa ‘richly furnished hall’?), 158a: *‘Alli avrén sus palagios los que son luxuriosos” 
(‘sumptuous abode’?); Danca de la muerte, \l. 77-78: “‘E por los palacios daré por medida / 
sepulcros escuros de dentro fedientes”); Visién de Filiberto, ed. O. de Toledo (in ZRPA., u 
[1878]), fol. 127": ‘Ya no estds en las torres nin en los palagios muy espaciosos e de grand 
largura que t@ avias fecho de los alc4ceres”’ (for the use of the plural, compare, in the same 
context, lesoros, riquezas, piedras preciosas, anillos de oro, vasos): ibid.: “ZQué te aprovechan 
agora tus moradas e tus grandes onrras e tan grandes palacios e tan rricos?”’; fol. 127’: 
‘*s Dénde est4n tus heredades que ayuntaste e los palagios e los grandes edefigios que fun- 
daste?”; Confisién del amante, fol. 390": “*. . . el qual con palabras de grant mesura le rrogé 
que quisiese yr a ver su castillo e aquella cibdad; e fuéronse estonges todos tres para los 
palacios de aquel sefior que los convidara.” The sense development ‘palace’>‘(large) 
house’ is found also in Southern Italy and in Dalmatia, see REW? s. 2. PALATIUM; Nicot, 
in 1606, observed that the extension of meaning of Fr. palais in his own time (e.g. its appli- 
cation to large courthouses) was due either to Spanish or to Italian influence. The connota- 
tion of ‘large countryhouse’ survives in dialectal use; cf. A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de 
las palabras y frases bables (Madrid, 1891), p. 91: palacios ‘as{ se llaman las casas de alto que 
los hacendados tienen por los campos’; J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano 
(Madrid, 1932), p. 93: palacio ‘casa rastica’ (example from an inventory of the year 1614: 
‘una ermita y dos palacios y cinco barracas”’). Similarly in Navarre. 

30 C, de Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa, 6th ed. (Lisbon, c. 1939), 1, 
515: palécio ‘casa de Reis ou de familia nobre; casa grande e aparatosa; ant. edificio onde 
se retinia a Camara de uma terra; ant. convento, mosteiro; ant. armazém ou alpendre onde 
se recolhiam escaleres e outras embarcacgées da Coroa; ant. casa, para arrecadacio de ar- 
roamentos navais.’ For documentation, see Elucidério, 2d. ed, 11, 133b, 134a. 

3 Cantar de Mio Cad: texto, gramdtica y vocabulario (Madrid, 1908-11; 2d ed., Madrid, 
1944-46), p. 783, documents this meaning with a charter from Sahagfin, A.D. 967, and quotes 
Covarrubias as saying: ‘‘en las casas particulares llaman a palacio una sala que es comin 
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could represent a free combination of dining-room, reception-room, and 
study. The decision between alternate interpretations is, at times, dif- 
ficult.*2 There is no agreement between scholars on the exact reason for 
the striking extension of meaning experienced by PALATIUM, in particular 
(though not exclusively) on Spanish soil: A. Castro is inclined to attribute 
the semantic dichotomy to symbiosis with the Arabs,® while L. Spitzer, 
with equal force, insists on a development from within.* The notable 
frequency of the plural palagios in some works (e.g. the Confisién del 
amante), in contexts which seem to preclude the mention of more than 
a single building, may go back to complex structures adding up to one 
major royal residence;* parallels from cognate languages have long ago 
been assembled by Meyer-Liibke.* The concomitant acceptations which 
palacio acquired around the early sixteenth century are of no immediate 
concern here.*” 





y publica, y en ella no ay cama, ni otra cosa que embarace; éste es término que se usa en el 
reyno de Toledo.” A. Castro, RFE, xu (1925), 408, quotes Tirso de Molina’s Cigarrales: 
«|. . enuna sala que aqui [in Toledo] llaman palacio” and refers toa (not wholly unequivo- 
cal) nursery rhyme overheard in present-day Andalusia: “ . . . del palacio a la cocina.” 

% The situation is unambiguous in the following passage from the Libro de los engaftos 
elos asayamientos de las mugeres, ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Il. 1269-70: “‘Vino el marido 
e llamé a la puerta; e dixo 61: ‘3 Qué ser4?’ e dixo ella: ‘Vete e escéndete en aquel palacio 
fasta de dia’.” But how can the reader ever be sure, except through reference to the earlier 
part of the tale, exactly what image Don Juan Manuel wished to evoke by writing: “Et si 
tG quieres naves et galeas que te ganen et te trayan muy grant aver et muy grant onrra, 
ves las aquf o est4n en la mar que parescen deste mi palacio” (El libro de los enxiemplos del 
Conde Lucanor, ed. Knust, p. 27). 

%3 Espanta en su historia: cristianos, moros y judios (Buenos Aires, 1948), pp. 67-68. Al- 
though kasr is of Latin descent (<castra), the author feels that it was associated with 
kasara ‘to enclose,’ native to Arabia, and that its extended meaning was ultimately trans- 
ferred to PALATIUM within the texture of Hispano-Arabic life, through a process he chooses 
to call pseudomorfismo (German philologists, e.g. H. Schuchardt and G. Rohlfs, speak of 
innere S prachform; cf. Fr. calque linguistique, Eng]. loan translation. 

34 ** Mesturar y la semAntica hispano-4rabe,” NRFH, ut (1949), 143-144; Spitzer quotes 
parallels from OProv. and MHG; his corollary is that the possibility of Arabic intervention 
is thus precluded. Still different is the formulation of the problem by J. E. Gillet in his 
recent review of Castro’s book (Gillet promises further elaboration in his forthcoming com- 
mentary to the works of Torres Naharro). 

85 Cf. Primera crénica general, p. 615b: “En los palacios de Galiana ...; et al palacio 
mayor de aquellas casas fué enderescado en esta guisa....” A. Castro, RFE, xm (1925), 
408, quotes from an unpublished document (Cordova, A.D. 1419): “ . . . lo metieron dentro 
en el palacio mayor de las dichas casas”; he also refers to Cortes de Leén y Castilla, 1, 592: 
“No sean prendados los sus palacios de su morada.” 

% Examples of palazsi from Sacchetti, of pacos from Camées, and of palacios from Cer- 
vantes are quoted in Grammatik der romanischen S prachen: Syntax (Leipzig, 1899), §32. 

%? Two materially conflicting, but equally refreshing poetic visions of early Leonese 
courtly life, not yet dominated by sharp-tongued witticism and mock-humility as por- 
trayed in the Cancionero de Baena, are offered side by side in the dialogue of the two girls 
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To people living outside of Rome, the imperial PALATIUM was known 
only from hearsay. On the testimony of medieval literature, dialectology, 
and toponymy, the palacios were disseminated all over Spain, decreasing 
in denseness from their homesteads in Leon and Asturias to their south- 
ern outposts in Murcia and Extremadura. As a result, Spanish peasants 
and sheepherders associated the palacio not only with the inaccessible 
royal court, but with the many countryhouses of the gentry, which were 
definitely within their reach. This explains the sense development of 
some derivatives, particularly of palaciego. 


Native and Imported paladino in Spanish 


Covarrubias, Sanchez, Kérting, and Meyer-Liibke,** to quote only 
the luminaries of four successive centuries, have all stated that OSp. 
paladino (without any authentic counterpart in OPort., possibly as a 
consequence of the fall of intervocalic -l-, which had a crippling effect 
on many words; but there are traces of paadinhamente**) perpetuates 





Elena and Marfa engaged in mutual challenge (Elena y Maria, ed. Menéndez Pidal, in 
RFE, 1{1914], especially ll. 51-54, 71-94, 126-129). 

Coincident with, or as a sequel to, the changing fashions and pastimes of the courtly 
society, palacio developed a series of additional, figurative meanings. After the art of mor- 
dant taunt or thinly disguised mockery had become a prerequisite to the admission to in- 
fluential coteries at the Castilian court, in the 15th century, palacio, in such works as El 
Crotalén and the Cologuios de Erasmo, assumed the marginal meaning of ‘joke, fun, dissipa- 
tion’; see A. Castro, RFE, xu (1925), 407-408. J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologtia o estilistica 
castellana (Madrid, 1921-25), 11, 217, illustrates echar a palacio ‘echar a juego y broma’ with 
excerpts from Martin de Azpilcueta Navarro, De alabanza y murmuracién, and Juan de 
Torres, Filosofia moral de principes (1596); hacer palacio de ‘mofarse’ is documented from 
Fray Alonso de la Cruz (c. 1600) and Fray Antonio Alvarez, Silva espiritual de varias con- 
sideraciones (1590-95). 

A less radical departure from the central connotation is seen in Joan Rodriguez Floridn’s 
Comedia Florinea (1554), included in NBAE, Vol. x1v; here, palacio more nearly approxi- 
mates the signification of ‘tact, discretion, courtesy, refinement’: ““M4s palacio pensé que 
avia en ti’ (p. 167b); ‘‘ni t@ eres vieja para no holgar y passar semejantes palacios” (p. 
180b). The palace was thought of as a place where select individuals were schooled and 
trained in the ways of mundane life (zbid., p. 209b: ‘‘Saébete que en palacios anduve’’). 

38 REW? No. 6155. The offshoots of PALAM included an adjective in -ENsIs and verbs in 
-IDIARE and -ANTARE beside -ENTARE. Prov. pales ‘manifest’ must be distinguished from 
paroxytonic Prov. pales, -esa <PALLIDU, -A, see E. Philipon, Rom., xiv (1922), 20. 

3° Replacements by learned forms like those enumerated in note 14 was feasible only 
where the two variants were not separated semantically by too great a distance, a qualifica- 
tion inapplicable to the case of paladino. If dictionaries do register Port. paladino, a trans- 
parent Castilianism is involved; if the word had survived in the west in its autochthonous 
form, it would have sounded *pddinho. 

Scattered traces of the adverb pa(a)dinhamente are actually tound in OPort. legal texts; 
cf. Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidério das palarras, termos e frases antiquadas 
da lingua portuguesa, 2d ed. (Lisbon, 1865), 1, 132a, 133a: “‘E outorgarom que a parte que 
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Lat. PALAM; the similarity of meaning between the Latin formation, 
which signifies ‘publicly,’ znd the reputed Romance product, which sig- 
nifies ‘clear, plain, evident,’ is indeed conspicuous.“ This derivation has 
been adopted by the majority of Hispanists, from P. F. Monlau and P. 
Forster all the way down to S. Gili Gaya, including the compilers of 
commercial dictionaries and scholarly glossaries.“ A relatively small 
group of scholars persisted in associating paladino with PALATINUS, 
particularly J. D. M. Ford® and J. Alemany Bolufer,® and this deriva- 
tion is at present endorsed by the Spanish Academy Dictionary. It is 
noteworthy that the dilemma may have been vaguely sensed, if not 
rigorously formulated, as early as the thirteenth century: there is a solid 
record of the rendition of PALAM by en paladino by the translators of 
fueros into the vernacular,® and there are passages in Alfonsine legisla- 
tion intimating that the redactors were aware of the possible connection 
between palacio and paladino, which would imply the acceptance of the 
alternate etymology.“ 





contra esto veer paadinhamente ou ascondudamente, que lhe nom seja outorgado” (Docu- 
mento do século x1v). The compiler also lists paladino, paladinamente (1, 134a) and cor- 
rectly observes that these forms are “more Spanish than Portuguese.” Numerous ancient 
formations in -inho have tended to disappear; thus, OPort. ladinho ‘Latin’ has been re- 
placed by Ladino, latim, see J. I. Louro, BF, rx (1948), 96-97. 

© On the development of PALAM from an adverb, not infrequently reinforced, in true 
parallelistic fashion, by APERTE, LOCE, LOcI, into a preposition governing the ablative, see 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique, p. 723. 

“| Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires, 1941 [reprint of 
the 1881 ed.]), p. 907; Férster, Spanische S prachlehre (Berlin, 1880), p. 211; Spanish Acad- 
emy Dictionary, 12th ed. (1884), p. 777b; E. de Echegaray, Diccionario general enciclopédico 
de la lengua espanola, tv (1889), 648; R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de 
Gonzalo de Berceo (Madrid, 1900), p. 547; V. Fern4ndez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del 
Fuero Juzgo (Madrid, 1929), p. 233. Even the usually well-informed S. Gili Gaya reiterates 
this view in RFE, xxx1 (1947), 205: “Paladino viene de PALATINUS < PALATIUM sélo en la 
acepcién ‘paladin’; en su significado adjetivo de ‘pdblico, claro, manifiesto’ es un derivado 
del lat. PALAM ‘evidentemente’ [an inaccurate rendition of the Latin word].” Among the 
students of Portuguese, Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidério, u, 134a, sup- 
ported this derivation. 

‘2 Old Spanish Readings, 3d ed. (Boston, 1934), p. 263: ‘appertaining to a palace’ [i.e., a 
public building] > ‘public,’ ‘manifest’ > ‘clear, manifest.’ 

‘3 Diccionario dela lengua espanola (Barcelona, 1917), p. 1246. That scholar is presumably 
also responsible for the revision of the etymology in recent editions of the Academy Dic- 
tionary, which, in turn, had important reverberations (notice the derivation from PALA- 
Tinus in A. de Pagés and J. Pérez Hervds, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, tv, 188). 

4*R. Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espanola, 17th ed. (Madrid, 1947), p. 
931c. 

“% E. g., Los fueros de Aragon, ed. Tilander, §190; see the editor’s vocabulary, s.v. 

© Partidas, 1, ix, 29: ‘‘Palacio es dicho aquel logar do el rey se ayunta paladina- 
mente para fablar con los homes. . . .” 
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What are the traces that PALAM has incontrovertibly left in the 
Romance dialects? It has entrenched itself in Corsica, in a fixed formula 
identified by Guarnerio, and it has given rise to derivatives, adjectival 
and verbal, in the Italo-Provengal zone (including Tusc. palese) and, in 
all likelihood, also in sundry French patois; notice also OF paleis.*7 On 
the morphological side, as was keenly sensed by F. Diez,** no bridge can 
be constructed between the Latin adverb and the Old Castilian (also 
Leonese and Aragonese) adjective, unless one were to posit the existence 
of intermediary formations, such as *PALATUS, a reconstruction not sup- 
ported by any independent bit of evidence.® The configuration of areas 
of the PALAM family (Central and Northern Italy including Corsica, 
Western Retia, i.e. Engadin, and portions of the territory of Gallo- 
Romance) and of paladino (the central part of the Iberian Peninsula) is 
utterly incongruent. At best, one may concede that PALAM, if at all used 
colloquially in Romanized Iberia at a late date, could have exercised a 
measured influence on the sense development of PALATINUS. A compelling 
need for such an assumption does not exist, since PALATINUS yields a 
perfectly self-sufficient base, impeccable on the phonological side, re- 
quiring no morphological speculation, and semantically by no means 
opaque: that which is rumored in the imperial palace may easily have 
adopted the connotation of ‘widely known, public’ and, secondarily, of 
‘plain, obvious, readily understandable.’®* This line of development is 


‘7 A. Thomas, Mélanges de philologie francaise, 2d ed. (Paris, 1927), p. 11: traces of 
*PALENTARE are disclosed in Namur, Malmédy, and Franco-Provengal. The etymologists 
are silent on OF paleis, palois, palais ‘public, open,’ abundantly documented by Godefroy, 
v, 702c, 703a; notice especially the adverbial phrases en secret ou en paleys (Archives de 
Fribourg, A.D. 1371, 1373); also palasement, paloisement, palesement. The resemblance to 
OSp. en paladino, en paladinas, paladinam(i)ente is undeniable; it is, indeed, the only def- 
inite indication that PALAM or any of its derivatives, at a very early, no longer accurately 
identifiable moment, may have exercised a measure of influence on the sense development 
of PALATINUS. Notice in Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary (1611) the verb paliser ‘to 
reveale, to publish, tobewray.’ Is it justified to analyze It. palese as a word of Gallo-Romance 
background on account of voiced -s- (like cortese and unlike mese)? 

8 In his usual terse style Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 
(Bonn, 1853; left unchanged in subsequent editions), pp. 518-519, admirably posed the 
problem, in a vastly more lucid form than his overrated successor Meyer-Liibke: ‘‘Lat. 
PALAM liegt mit seiner Bedeutung nahe genug, doch ist die Art der Ableitung ohne Beispiel.” 

© OPtg. paladino (C. de Figueiredo, 1, 516), quoted by Diez, has already been classified 
as a Castilianism; as for the single OIt. passage in which, according to Diez, paladino 
signified ‘frank,’ the dictionary of Tommaseo and Bellini, m, 721, provides the translation 
‘generous’; unmistakably, this is a mere shade of ‘chivalrous’ and goes back to the medizval 
Latin use of Carolingian PALATINUS. 

5° In this connection, notice Sp. hacer palacio ‘manifestar alguno lo que llevaba oculto y 
escondido o debaxo de su capa’ (Covarrubias, supported by the Dicc. Audor., 1v, 87). For 
an apt illustration of this use, see the slightly obscene passage in D. SAnchez de Badajoz, 
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the smoother, if we surmise that the decisive phase took place at the time 
when PALATIUM preponderantly referred to the imperial palace, in which 
state affairs were actually attended to and which, to that extent, was a 
public building, not merely a private residence. Meyer-Liibke’s informa- 
tion on the survival of PALATINUS in Romance is clearly an understate- 
ment; paladino, by its shape and gamut of meanings, bears the mark of 
long transmission, by word of mouth, of a word directly bequeathed by 
Roman commoners and either obliterated or not nearly so freely devel- 
‘oped in other, less tenaciously conservative portions of the Empire. 
The organic descendant of Lat. PALATINUS in Spanish, the adjective 
paladino, was surrounded by a number of satellite formations for which 
prototypes in the ancestral language were lacking. These newly devel- 
oped derivatives, peculiar to Old Spanish alone out of all Romance 
languages and which may well have arisen in the second half of the first 
millennium, include a miscellany of adverbial phrases (a paladino, a 
paladinas, en paladino, en paladinas, paladinament, -mente, -miente, 
-mientre, the latter group showing the alternate spellings in one word 
or in two words, a testimony to incomplete coalescence),*? besides the 





“Farsa del matrimonio,” Recopilacién en metro, 11, 27, ending thus: ‘‘[Fraile] Por Dios, 
que estoy bien librado;/veis que es cosa vergonzosa./zg Tengo de hacer palacio?/Tiempo 
habr4 que all4 despacio/vos lo sabréis de mi esposa.” 

5} REW® No. 6158. Aside from the omission of OSp. paladino and its derivatives, notice 
the failure to draw a clear-cut line between Classical and Carolingian Latin; singularly 
awkward is the use of the asterisk before Fr. paladin, instead of a brief statement that the 
Romance cognates go back to Med. Lat. pALATINUS and that Mod. Fr. paladin is an Ital- 
ianism of the late 16th century; there is no mention whatever of OF palayn, palacin, 
palazin. Meyer-Liibke’s misrepresentations are the more astounding as the intelligent dis- 
cussion by O. Bloch in his Dictionnaire étymologigque dela langue francaise (Paris, 1932), u, 
118, should have been available to him. 

8 The wavering between a paladino and a paladinas, en paladino and en paladinas could 
well be made the starting point for the badly needed inquiry into the spread of the adverb- 
ial termination -as. For succinct information, see F. Hanssen, Gramética histérica de 
la lengua castellana (Halle a/S, 1913), p. 264 (mientras, ciertas, aosadas), and R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramética histérica espaviola, 7th ed. (Madrid, 1944), §128, (a ciegas, a 
tontas, a hurtadillas). Forerunners are adforas (see C. Hamp, ALLG, v [1888], 345) and de 
Sueras (Glosas emilianenses, 102; cf. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espanol, 2d ed. [Madrid, 
1929], p. 388). The material scattered in word-lists and not yet structurally classified is 
immense. By way of example, F. Rodriguez Marin, Modos adverbiales castizos y bien auto- 
rizados (Madrid, 1931), offers the following assortment: (1) a alas caidas and a alas tendidas 
(p. 29), @ arcas partidas (pp. 33-34), a manos atadas and a manos puestas (p. 104), a ojos 
ciegas beside a ojos abiertos, a ojos llenos, and a ojos vistos (pp. 114-115), a tierras lexas beside 
alexos tierras, lejos tierras, en lejas tierras, de lejas tierras, de lejos tierras (pp. 165-168); (2) 
a las igualas beside a las iguales (p. 93), a las lianas (p. 101); (3) a avenidas (p. 35), a canta- 
radas (p. 48), a descansadas and a descansadillas (p.65), a desmuertas (p. 66), a reculas (p. 
148), a sordas (p. 159); (4) a las avemartas (p. 35), a las oueltas (p. 178); (5) en pérpolas 
(p. 137); (6) a buenas o a malas (p. 48), de primas a primeras (p. 138), con muchas veras (p. 
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three approximately synonymous verbs paladinar, apaladinar, espala- 
dinar (with the variant despaladinar). The over-all picture is this: forma- 
tions pertaining to the word family of paladino were used with impressive 
frequency in the thirteenth century, they barely held their own in the 
subsequent one hundred fifty years, and became quite exceptional after 
the close of that period. From this distribution the conclusion can safely 
be drawn that the state of affairs disclosed by extant literary texts in 
reality represents the gradual closing stages in the growth of the word 
family. 

Paladino is abundantly recorded from the early thirteenth to the late 
fourteenth century; it was a favorite with poets who practiced the 
“cuaderna via,” including the Riojan Berceo, the Leonese author of the 
Libro de Alexandre (and both his Leonese and his Aragonese copyists), 
the Castilian Juan Ruiz, and the unidentified provincial versifier who 
diluted Innocence the Third’s De contemptu mundi into the awkwardly 
worded Libro de miseria de omne. A purist of Don Juan Manuel’s stature 
did not shun it, and it survived throughout the successive revisions of 
the Crénica general, down to its sixteenth-century derivatives. The cor- 
responding adverbs, whichever the pattern of derivation, occur largely in 
thirteenth-century works composed in prose, rarely in verse, as is to be 
expected of that word category (Fuero Juzgo, Vidal Mayor, Fueros de 
Aragon, Calila e Digna, Siete partidas, Primera crénica general; Vida de 
Santa Marta Egipciaca); paladinamente has outlived the rest of the 
word-family. Paladinar and espaladinar are traceable to Alfonsine as- 
tronomic treatises, whose redaction, in part, lay in the hands of Jewish 
translators assembled at the Castilian court; paladinar was further used 
by the bishop of Huesca who, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
composed the legal treatise Vidal Mayor, and by Don Juan Manuel; it 
penetrated into the Escorial glossary, compiled in the last decades of 
the fourteenth century. Espaladinar was included in the lexicon of the 
Libro de Alexandre (and was oddly distorted by the scribe of MS. P, a 
clumsy copyist of the early fifteenth century to whom the word, then 





176). This would still leave out of the reckoning such archaic types as oras . . . oras (Elena 
y Maria, |. 128). 

53 Renaissance dictionaries, so far as their evidence has been verifiable, took no notice of 
the medieval word-family. Captain John Stevens, the author of a remarkably independent 
Eng.-Sp. and Sp.-Eng. dictionary (London, 1726; there exist somewhat earlier editions, 
inaccessible to me), was possibly the first, after a long interval, who recorded paladinamente 
‘boldly, openly, barefacedly’; in the adverb so defined, one recognizes dimly a whimsical 
merger of traits attributed to heroic knights (courage, gallantry, fearlessness in the face of 
overwhelming odds) and a residue of the traditional meaning ‘clear, patent, open’; this 
combination was feasible in the case of the adverb alone, which thus outlived the underly- 
ing adjective. 
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obsolescent, may no longer have been familiar)," of the carefully phrased, 
long authoritative Siele partidas, traced to the late fifties and the early 
sixties of the thirteenth century, and of two slightly earlier, interdepend- 
ent eastern texts (Vidal Mayor and the Fueros de Aragén). Apaladinar 
occurs twice, in almost identical context (which insures the correctness of 
the reading, yet detracts from the breadth of information on its use) 
in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, which would take us to the west of the 
Peninsula, conceivably around the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The meaning of paladino does not present any major difficulty: 
Berceo’s roman paladino and voz paladina stand for ‘commonly under- 
standable vernacular’ and ‘plain, simple word,’ in this order. Fablar 
paladino, side by side with fablar (and dezir) paladinam(i)ente, is pat- 
terned on fablar romance (<ROMANICE), vascuence (<VASCONICE), 
and fabdlar alto, sequences in which the border-line between adjective and 
adverb is blurred. The ladrén paladino is effectively contrasted with the 
ladrén cubierto, as one would nowadays speak of open robbery perpetrated 
in the street as against secret theft. Regebir acotes paladinamente suggests 
a severe kind of punishment meted out in public.“* There existed a wealth 
of stereotyped expressions, going back indubitably to juridical texts, in 
which ‘openly’ and ‘by stealth, furtively’ were contrasted in injunctions 
and prohibitions: a furto o a paladino (Vidal Mayor, Primera crénica 
general), a furto o a paladinas (Primera crénica general), ni en escuso, ni 
en paladinas (Calila e Digna),® en escondudo o paladino beside paladina 
meni ni en escondudo (Fueros de Aragén). Paladinar and its various com- 
pounds, characteristic primarily of didactic prose, signified ‘to explain, 
to interpret,’ in reference to riddles, difficult themes, laws not devoid of 
ambiguity, embarrassingly contradictory Bible passages, baffling proph- 
ecies, and secrets couched in a deliberately obscure language; in one 
juridical text, espaladinar una demanda, as can be ascertained by com- 
parison with the Latin prototype (DEMANDAM RESERARE), is tantamount 
to ‘publicly presenting a claim.’ 


54 The mutilation of the radical (despalidinar) is more conspicuous than the insecurity in 
the use of the prefix; the wavering between es- and des- in the two major MSS. of the poem 
was observed by A. Morel-Fatio in his introduction to the Libro de Alixandre (Dresden, 
1906), p. xxvii. 

“a The use of paladino by J. A. de Baena, in the early 15th century, already shows seman- 
tic contamination by pala(m)¢iano ‘courtly’: prior to extinction, the word suffers a fission 
in its nuclear meaning. 

55 As appears from the parallel use of escondudo, escuso was a descendant of ABSCONSUM 
(from ABSCONDERE), secondarily contaminated with escusar; see my note on asperiega, 
esperiega ‘kind of sour apple,’ PQ, xxvii (1949), 303. 

5 Y. P. Ten Cate, Poema de Alfonso Onceno: estudio preliminar y vocabulario (Amsterdam, 
1942), p. 10, correctly translates apaladinar by ‘declarar, explicar, interpretar.’ 
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Rarely can we lay our fingers on the cause for the disappearance of a 
word-family as neatly as in the case of paladino, which, outside of ca- 
priciously archaizing style’ and with the possible exception of a few 
remote corners of the Peninsula,®* may be regarded as extinct. As in 
numerous instances, a clash of homophones is involved;** what makes 
the precipitate downfall of paladino particularly noteworthy is that the 
homophone which displaced it happened to be a doublet in the sense of 
genetic kinship. Doublets, in the older definitions, were phonologically 
(and preferably also semantically) differentiated products of a single 
lexical base.*° The present advanced knowledge of the stratification of 
words enables us to recognize doublets in formations of like or unlike 
appearance and similar or dissimilar meaning, which go back to the 
same ancestral etymon and have been transmitted through different 
channels. In the present case, as a result of the diffusion (frequently 
through devious routes) of OF and ML words pertaining to Carolingian 
culture, a new formation paladino, endowed with an entirely different 
meaning and with a strong power of appeal to influential speakers and 
writers, abruptly entered the Spanish scene at the end of the Middle 
Ages. ; 

Classical Latin PALATINUS has been perpetuated by word of mouth 
(with the unavoidable semantic shifts attendant upon this mode of trans- 
mission) only on Iberian soil. But, centuries after its decay elsewhere, the 


57 Pagés, Gran diccionario, 1v, 189, quotes paladinamente from two authors as late as J. 
N. Gallego (“fuera también una ventaja el que para cometer una iniquidad hubiese que con- 
fesarla paladinamente”) and M. J. Quintana (‘‘z qué es esto sino confesar paladinamente 
que lo que se ha hecho y lo que est4 haciendo con nosotros contra nuestro voto y tendencia 
general?”). It would seem that the fixed combination confesar paladinamente led a precari- 
ous existence as a juridical formula long after the extinction of the corresponding adjective, 
which may also account for Captain John Stevens’ attitude (see note 54); it is still used, 
upon occasion, in literary style. The occurrence of paladino and a paladinas in the writings 
of R. José de Crespo, an author of the early 19th century (see Pagés, Joc. cit.: ‘“‘Asent6é 
como hechos paladinos la visible irregularidad dentro y en la haz de la tierra”; “‘guardese 
el moro o alarbe, 0 como quier fuese, de irse mi a excusafas ni a paladinas con esos donaires 
hacia mi tierra, si yo fuere alcalde”), strikes one as a wilful archaism. 

58 A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables, p. 4: despaladinar 
‘aclarar, sacar de dudas’ (término que usé A. S.). 

59 On clashes of homophones in Spanish, see HR, xvut (1949), 188-189, with bibliography, 
and RPh., 11 (1948-49), 52-61; add the statements of R. Menéndez Pidal, “‘Etimologias 
espafiolas,” Rom., xx1x (1900), 343-345, 348, 353, on collaso, chisme, majuelo, and golfin, 
respectively. 

6° On ‘‘Doppelformen” and ‘‘Scheideformen,” see, in particular, C. Michaélis de Vascon- 
celos, Studien zur romanischen Wortschipfung (Leipzig, 1876); parallel inquiries into Ro- 
mance doublets other than Spanish were made by Brachet, Canello, and Coelho. In the 
word-list appended to her monograph, C. Michaélis contrasts only paladin with the undis- 
guised Latinism palatino. 
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word was artificially revived at the court of Charlemagne, where plans 
were mapped for the restoration of the Empire under new leadership. 
There was no need to revitalize the extinct adjective; yet the substantive 
PALATINUS, which in the days of Martial and Suetonius had signified 
‘majordomo, chamberlain,’ was now found applicable to the counts in 
Charlemagne’s service and to other distinguished members of his 
retinue. This Carolingian, primarily substantival PALATINUS penetrated 
into the vernacular of France (cf. AN palain® and palazin, palayn in the 
ancient dialects of present-day Franche-Comté) and, with the prestige 
of Carolingian political and military organization diffusing all over the 
Occident, radiated to the neighboring countries, preéminently to Italy 
(paladino).® It. paladino, in turn, infiltrated into Spanish and Portu- 
guese, suffering on its way optional apocope (cf. ciarlatano> charlatén) ; 


& J. Brtich, ‘Gab es im Altprovenzalischen ein -z- aus lateinischem intervokalischen -é-?,”” 
in Philologische Studien aus dem romanisch-germanischen Kulturkreise, Karl Voretssch 
dargebracht (Halle, 1927), pp.237-238, quotes cuens palains from Benoit, Ducs de Normandie, 
n, 1. 5523 (cf. Germ. Pfalzgraf), and palain from Horn, |. 728, and from Chardry, Set 
dormans, |. 243, all of them pointing to Anglo-Norman territory. But Godefroy, v, 703a, 
quotes conte palais, as a fixed group, from yet other parts of the country. 

8 Briich, loc. cit., refers to palayn recorded at Déle (Jura), A.p. 1263; add palasin re- 
traced to PALATINU by E. Philipon, ‘‘Les parlers de la Comté de Bourgogne,” Rom., XLII 
(1914), 548. A galaxy of examples of Carolingian and post-Carolingian PALATINI is offered 
by Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, ed. L. Favre, v1 (Niort, 1886), 
107a-c. J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word List from British and Irish 
Sources (London, 1934), p. 290, document PALATINUS ‘courtier’ (A.p. 1000 [approximately] 
and 1150); comes PALATINUS (c. A.D. 1135), and adj. PALATINUS ‘imperial’ (but not neces- 
sarily relating to the palace, as in classical antiquity: a.p. 948, 1050-1100, 1180). 

* R. R. Bezzola, Abbozzo di una storia dei gallicismi italiani, p. 254, surmises that the 
channel of transmission was the chanson de geste. O. Bloch, loc. cit., and A. Dauzat, Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue francaise (Paris, 1938), p. 524, think of medieval Latin as 
a medium of transmission, which would be in harmony with many findings of E. Gamill- 
scheg in his Romania Germanica (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934-36). Unfortunately, F. Arnaldi’s 
“Latinitatis Italicae Medii Avi Lexicon Imperfectum,” published in installments in the 
Bulletin Du Cange, has not yet reached the letter P, at this writing. 

* For a concise history of ciarlatano, see my note in RPh., u (1948-49), 317-326. While 
apocopated charlatén in Spanish found support in native words like holgazdn ‘idler,’ the 
suffixes -in and -ino were hardly characteristic enough to enforce a rapid decision as to the 
definitive form the borrowing was to assume in its new surroundings; see J. Alemany Bolu- 
fer, “‘De la derivaci6én y composicién de palabras en la lengua castellana,” BRAE, v (1918), 
340-342; and my very brief statements in NRFH, u (1948), 187-188, and HR, xvi (1948), 
267-268. 

The fact that a French word, pertaining to the chivalrous sphere, should have reached 
Spain by way of a detour through Italy rather than directly across the Pyrenees is rather 
unusual, but not unbelievable; cf. the course taken by the Tristan romance, reconstructed 
in the painstaking researches of G. T. Northup: ‘‘The Italian Origin of the Spanish Prose 
Tristram Version,” RR, 11(1912), 194~-222;“‘The Spanish Prose Tristram Source Question,” 
MP, x1 (1913-14), 259-265; the review of W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the 
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finally, in Spanish paladin prevailed over paladino® whereas in Portuguese 
the reverse distribution appears to obtain.® 

Experience shows that conflicts between homophones are solved in 
two different ways: either through elimination of the less resistant of the 
two rivals (occasionally, protracted competition enfeebles both partners 
and makes them an easy prey for unequivocal synonyms) or through 
merger, which allows the opponents to meet each other halfway. In the 
case of ‘count, knight errant, champion’®’ vs. ‘clear, plain, public,’ no 
meaningful connection between the homophones could be established; 
there was a difference of grammatical category, of cultural context, and 
of style between the two formations, so that only one of them could pos- 
sibly thrive, at the expense of the other. The victory of paladino ‘knight, 
champion’ over paladino ‘clear, public’ (which eventually entrenched it- 
self in the isolated juridical formula confesar paladinamente, before its 
total extinction) is noteworthy in many respects: it testifies to the su- 
periority of a young word over a traditional formation; of a word sup- 
ported by a literary fashion over one rooted primarily in the language of 
legislation; of a word accepted by the occidental culture as a whole over 
the local remnant, modified past easy recognition, of an anciently also 
widespread formation. At the time when Spain discarded paladino 
‘plain,’ a part however small of its peninsular heritage, in favor of 





Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula (London, 1925), in MP, xxtv (1926-27), 481-486, 
and, in definitive fashion, in EJ cuento de Tristén de Leonts, edited from the unique manuscript 
Vatican 6428 (Chicago, 1928), pp. 20-78. In the onomasticon, Paladin existed as early as 
the 14th century (Gran conquista de uliramar,ed. P. de Gayangos, p.285a: Ponce de Paladin); 
it may there have infiltrated through a different channel. 

*% Tirso de Molina used paladin: ‘No hay quien ejecute en ti / los golpes, cuando tii en 
todos / te muestras un paladin” (Pagés, tv, 189), but Cervantes resorted to paladino (Don 
Quixote, p. I, ch. lii), and so did B. de Balbuena: ‘‘Y al quinto dfa, con la nueva cierta / de 
la muerte infeliz del paladino, / la antes dudosa amante qued6 muerta’’ (Pagés, Joc. cit.). 
Paladin was also employed by F. de Quevedo in his eighth jécara. Paladinesco, which is 
based on the derivative meanings of ‘knight errant, champion,’ has lately been observed in 
Spain (M. de Toro y Gisbert, “El vocabulario de Blasco Ibéjiez,”’ in Los nuevos derroteros 
del idioma (Paris, 1918], p. 12) and in Spanish America (F. J. Santamarfa, Diccionario 
general de americanismos, 3 vols. [Mexico, 1942], 1, 376). 

% C. de Figueiredo, loc. cit., attests not only paladim (Camilo, Caveira, p. 83), but also 
the neologisms paladinico ‘bold, intrepid’ and paladinar ‘to champion a cause, to militate 
for a cause’ (Camilo, Bom Jesus, p. 53: “Tu e eu quebramos as caras préprias e as alheias 
a paladinar por Aldoncas”). With the derivation of paladinar, the wheel of fortune has 
turned a full circle in the history of the conflict between native and imported paladino in 
Tbero-Romance: the last position of the ancient word-family centered around the adjective 
paladino, which, after its breakdown, has remained vacant in Spanish, seems to have been 
occupied by a prong of the rival word-family in Portuguese. 

* In Sardinia, the sense development of paladino ‘count, knight’ in the direction of the 
fabulous went even further; cf. Logud. paladinu ‘giant,’ listed by Meyer-Ltibke, s. ». 
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paladino ‘champion,’ which pertained to the western European lexical 
stock, it also ceased to be a small power involved in local feuds with its 
neighbors and in a war of attrition with the Moors, and boldly entered 
the scene of world politics. Another bit of ancient Romanized Iberia, 
which had persisted throughout the Visigothic and Ilispano-Arabic 
periods, broke away from the remodeled edifice. 

In retrospect, one may say that PALATINUS cut its ties with PALATIUM 
embarking upon a course of its own, chiefly on account of the divergent 
evolution of intervocalic -T- and -TI- in late spoken Latin. The increas- 
ingly loose connection between palacio and paladino helps to explain the 
exceptionally free development of the adjective on the semantic side; 
as for substantivated PALATINUs as the designation of a rank (‘imperial 
chamberlain’), it lent itself, like numerous names of professions, to use 
as a proper name on Spanish soil, down to the eleventh century;® it 
became fossilized in a number of place-names, such as densely dissemi- 
nated Port. Padinho and Padim, Gal. Padfn, and relatively scarce Ast.- 
Leon. Paladin, reflecting either PALATINU or the genitive PALATINi.® 

Since PALATIUM had been generally transmitted into the Romance 
languages, the need soon arose for new adjectives, more closely modeled 
on the primitive, in regard to form and meaning, than was PALATINUS. 
This need, keenly felt in different corners of “Romania,” was met dif- 
ferently in France and in Spain. Within the domain of the langue d’oil, 
the vernacular equivalent of Carolingian Lat. PALATINUS, to wit palain, 


was soon abandoned except in the extreme northwest and east in favor of 
palacin, palazin (beside the crude Latinism palatin, recorded since the 
first half of the fourteenth century).”° These new formations, which, 


68 J. M. Piel, ‘‘Nomes de ‘possessores’ latino-cristéos na toponimia asturo-galego-por- 
tuguesa,” Biblos, xxu1 (1947), 342, quotes Paladinus, a.p. 953; Paladinum, a.p. 1047; 
and the patronymic Paladinici, -iz, a.D. 1047. Some of the results of Piel’s valuable research 
were anticipated by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, ‘‘Observacgées gramatico-lexicais,” Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal (1925), 1, 612-614. Paladini is a widely used family name in Italy, borne 
in the 16th century, among others, by a Florentine painter and a Milanese musician. 

®9 Piel, loc. cit.; Padinho has been identified in Guimaraes and Fafe, Padim in Celorico de 
Basto, Pévoa de Lanhoso, Penafiel, and Braga; Padin in Pontevedra, La Corufia, and Lugo; 
Paladin around Las Omafias (Le6n) and Las Regueras (Oviedo). 

7 According to O. Bloch’s dictionary, 1, 119, the masc. palatin is first attested in 1331, 
the femin. palatine as early as 1323. For examples of palacin, palasin, see F. Godefroy, 
Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise, v, 703c—704a, with a wealth of variant spellings; 
notice palasine ‘femme d’un comte palatin’ (Mort A ymeri de Narbone). The obvious reason 
for the decline of this word was the homonymic clash with another word-family which was 
apt to create most embarrassing misunderstandings: palasin, -ezin also signified ‘paralytic’ 
and palacin, -asin, -esin ‘paralysis’ (e.g., in Wace’s works, in the Raoul de Cambrai, the 
Roman de Thebes, etc.); palasine was also used sporadically for ‘paralysis,’ and there existed 
a widespread adjective palasinos, with a profusion of variant forms; see Godefroy, v, 
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incidentally, radiated beyond the Pyrenees,” have been explained either 
as independent offshoots from OF palais, or as so many attempts at 
modification of older pala(d)in, under the pressure of palais; similarly, 
OProv. palazi(n), pala(i)si cannot be linked immediately to PALAtinus: 
palatz must have been instrumental in their derivation either as a new 
base or as an interfering factor.” In Ibero-Romance, the intimate con- 
nection between substantive and adjective was restored by the coinage 
of a new derivative, *PALATIANUS, which completely superseded paladino 
as a companion word of palacio, paago. 


OSp. palagiano, palangiano, palenciano; OGal.-Port. paagdo 


The new type *PALATIANUS (presumably pronounced *palaganu from 
the start) arose, as Piel surmises on good grounds, prior to the extinction 
of the Roman rule over Iberia.” The earliest material on record is 
toponymic; the places involved may originally have contained a reference 
to the attested proper name PALATIUS (see W. Schulze’s Namenbuch, s.v.) 
as the owner of possessions so designated. Its secondary association with 
PALATIUM, at a moment when a serviceable adjective subsidiary to that 
word was in urgent demand, was almost inevitable. The early spread of 
*PALATIANU throughout the first millennium is visible in its even distri- 
bution over the west (OGal.-Port. paagéo) and the center (OLeon.-Cast. 
palaciano); diffusion at a late date or simultaneous derivation from the 
same primitive, by means of the same suffix, are inconceivable in the light 
of the forms preserved. 





703c-704a. Notice also OF palazine ‘herbe a la paralysie,’ ‘primevére’ quoted by P. 
Meyer, ‘“‘Manuscrits médicaux en francais,” Rom., xtiv (1915-17), 200. Palatin, the un- 
adulterated Latinism, was no perfect substitute for the ailing word, because it reached its 
peak in the 16th century, at a time when palais was commonly applied to the courthouse; 
hence, especially in the epistles of J. Bouchet, palatin stands for ‘du tribunal; avocat’ and 
palatiner for ‘fréquenter le barreau.’ Cf. polatino in B. Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. Romera- 
Navarro, m1, 66, 219. 

7 Cf. note 2. 

7 The former view was favored by J. Briich, Joc. cit., the latter was supported by C. Ap- 
pel; for a somewhat skeptical comment, see M. Roques, Rom., trv (1928), 290. 

7 Biblos, xxur (1947), 341: topon. Paaciana, A.D. 1248<vILLA *PALATIANA; topon. 
Paaciano, a.D. 1258<¥FuNDU *PALATIANU (?). Leite de Vasconcelos, Homenaje a Menén- 
dez Pidal, 1, 612-614, cites topon. Pda (Alta Beira). Notice the pronunciation pag¢do, pi- 
ceiro, vouchsafed by such a reliable phonetician as A. R. Gongalvez Viana, A postilas aos 
diciondrios portugueses, 2 vois. (Lisbon, 1906), 1, 123, 400. Padar, from OPort. paadar 
‘palate,’ used as late as Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcelos’ Ulisipo, was probably pronounced 
similarly. On OPort. paaceiro ‘intendente, veador, curador’ (subsequently replaced by 
veador mér das obras and ultimately superseded by provedor das obras), see Fr. Joaquim de 
Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidério, 1, 132a. 
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Palaciano, upon occasion, was used to characterize the size and rank 
of a city, castle, or manor (Cantar de Mio Cid, Libro de Alexandre), but 
with greater frequency served to qualify an accepted pattern of courtly 
behavior, involving aristocratic countenance, good manners, self-control, 
refinement, soft-spokenness (initially, sharp wit and caustic humor were 
not major requirements), so far as can be conjectured from elusive con- 
texts. The infrequent derivatives palagianamente ‘in a princely fashion’ 
and palagianta ‘chivalresque demeanor’ (Libro de Alexandre) fit neatly 
into this scheme. 

After the fourteenth century at the latest, palagiano began to retreat 
before its phonetic variant palangiano (containing a by no means unusual 
anticipatory intrusive nasal’) which, from the colloquial level at which 
it had arisen through Jax pronunciation, slowly wormed its way into the 
literary idiom. MSS. E and H of Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos illustrate the rivalry between the two variants; MS. G of the Libro 
de buen amor (late fourteenth century) in one passage, not otherwise pre- 
served, contains palangiano. That form was universally accepted by 
poets who themselves practiced courtly poetry and who surely would 
have rejected a variant incompatible with the conventions of good tone; 
palangiano, by then, must have forgone its mildly vulgar flavor. Typical 
representatives of that group of writers were Alfonso Alvarez de Vi- 
llasandino (and other contributors, identifiable and anonymous, to the 
Cancionero de Baena), Fernando de la Torre, G6mez Manrique, and 


Comendador Hernando de Luduefia. The preference for palanciano was 
shared by distinguished prose writers of the last two decades of the 
fifteenth century: Juan de Lucena, Hernando del Pulgar, and Fernando 
de Rojas.”* In the sixteenth century, the word lost irreparably in social 


% It is permissible to doubt whether M. R. Rodriguez’s translation of paa¢Go by ‘familiar, 
campechano, franco, hidalgo’ in the glossary appended to the Crénica troyana: cédice 
gallego del siglo XIV, 2 vols. (La Corufia, 1900), 11, 340, is adequate. 

% The best-known examples, probably, are pOt16NE ‘drink’>OSp. poncofia ‘poison’ 
and (pdmMA) MATTIANA>OSp. ma(n) cana; cf. Gal. londoto <*LOTONEU, on the evidence of 
Nav. lodofio, see A. Castro, RFE, v1 (1919), 343. Notice OF palantien (a.p. 1286) in Gode- 
froy, v, 703c. OS, OHG, and even MHG forms also show an erratic infixed nasal, and some 
ML texts contain the variant form palantium, which has been attributed to merger with an- 
other word (see F. Kluge’s etymological dictionary, s. ». Pfalz). There is no need here to 
expatiate on the phenomenon of the infixed nasal, discussed by Kretschmer and Schu- 
chardt. Add Arag. sagardana ‘lizard’>sangardana, sargantana, as interpreted by J. Coro- 
minas, RFH, v (1943), 2. On palanciano, see R. J. Cuervo, “Castellano popular y castellano 
literario,” Obras inéditas (Bogot4, 1944), p. 206. 

18 Palaciano is recorded by P. de Alcal4, Percivale-Minsheu (‘courtier’), C. Oudin (merely 
as a variant form of palanciano), Captain John Stevens (who dubs it as obsolete). The prev- 
alence of palanciano in the late 15th century follows from the fact, rightly stressed by 
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prestige and receded to the precinct of low-grade farces and eclogues.”” 
The decline was due, in part, to the disappearance of that courtly society 
which had cultivated the palangianerta, a way of life which, according to 
Luduefia’s shrewd observation, fostered the tactics of exchanging epi- 
grammatic verse, sometimes witty and invariably offensive, a kind of 
sophisticated verbal dueling. The other reason, within the dimension of 
literature rather than of “real life,” was the professed urge of a new gener- 
ation of writers to discard a generous proportion of the medieval lexicon, 
primarily words redolent of rapidly obsolescent institutions, customs, and 
ideas, as incongruous with the new range of interests and preoccupations. 
Diego Gracién, who couched his translation of Plutarch in a conservative 
style, was among the last authors who cared to have recourse to palan- 
ciano. Palancianada ‘courtly custom’ belongs to the racy derivatives 
which give a unique flavor, blended of archaism and provincialism, to 
Fray Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura christiana (1589). 

Erratic palenciano, apparently modeled on valenciano, appears inter- 
mittently in old texts (Juan Alfonso de Baena, Alexo Venegas) and has 
been perpetuated, side by side with palanciano, in the dialects of the 
north, hospitable to retroceding speech forms;’* in Western Asturias, 
a new verb palanciar ‘to idle away one’s time,’ suggestive of the peasant’s 
appraisal of the nobleman’s activities at court, has sprung into exist- 
ence.”* 

Portuguese scholars at present use the Castilianism palaciano (dis- 
carded from Modern Spanish, except as an outright archaism®) as a term 





Menéndez Pidal (Cantar de Mio Cid, ‘“‘Vocabulario,” s. ».), that Nebrija was aware of the 
erratic character of palanciano~ palacio as compared to ttaliano~Iitalia, yet unhesitatingly 
accepted the aberrant form as consecrated by usage, beyond remedy. Palanciano is listed 
by P. de Alcal4 (1505), C. de las Casas (1570: ‘cortegiano’), Fray Alonso de Molina (1571), 
Percivale-Minsheu, C. Oudin (‘courtisan, homme de palais et de cour’); S. de Covarrubias 
and L. Franciosini (1620, 1636) mark it as a barbarism; the Diccionario de Autoridades, v, 
89, labels it as obsolete. 

77 In recent years, new derivatives from palacio, of limited currency as yet, have cropped 
up. In addition to palacial (Pagés, s.v.), which calls to mind Eng]. palatial, notice palatino 
(S. Gili Gaya, Vox, s.v.), which has the drawback of ambiguity, because a homophonous 
adjective has been developed from paladar, in both cases through regression to the classical 
forms PALATIUM and PALATUM. 

78 In Navarre, the word refers to the owner of a mansion (Pagés, s.v.). For Central As- 
turias, A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables, p. 91, lists both pa- 
lancianu ‘lo que es de palacio, de gran sefior,cortesano’ and palenciano ‘cortesano discreto, 
urbano.’ 

77 B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernd4ndez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de 
occidente (Madrid, 1932), p. 163. 

* Used, e.g., by G. Mir6, ‘‘El obispo leproso,” Obras completas (Madrid, 1943), p. 847a. 
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of literary history," and some enterprising writers have gone on to coin 
the neologisms palacianidade and palacianismo.™ 


Sayagués and Castilian palaciego 


While pala(n)ciano was nearing the end of its career in standard 
Spanish, a new derivative from palacio, namely palaciego, suddenly 
emerged into literature with the advent of two new genres, the farce and 
the eclogue, whose authors were relentlessly drawing on a novel stock- 
pile of words, previously untapped by decorous, puristic writers: the 
lexicon of Leonese sheepherders and peasants (of the Salamanca area). 
Pala(n)ciano referred preéminently to the royal court (which, true 
enough, in ancient Spain had no fixed domicile and was thus within view 
of outsiders at scattered points of the kingdom); palaciego at the outset 
assuredly included the manorial environment, which was a good deal 
more familiar to rustics the country over. The two words, then, may most 
properly be dubbed near-synonyms, interchangeable in some contexts, 
but with unequally distributed emphases. Juan del Encina favored 
palaciego over palanciano by a heavy margin; Diego SAnchez de Badajoz 
used them about evenly; if A. de Salaya adhered to palanciano, Lucas 
Fernandez, Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Diego de Avila, Salazar de 
Breno, and anonymous contemporary writers of kindred tastes and 
topical interests were unanimous in preferring palaciego. Pero Lépez 
Ranjel resorted to the local variant pallaciego, involving the Sayagués 
shift -l->-ll- (cf. dollorido and rellumbrante in the same play).™ 

In what rural district of Spain and precisely at which moment pala- 
ciego had sprung up, before it penetrated into literature, is difficult 
to determine. In all likelihood it came into existence not far from where 
it infiltrated into literature, at some point of the Asturo-Leonese area, 
the traditional mainstay of the suffix -iego.* It may have been coined 


81 Cf. C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, ‘‘Miscelas etimolégicas,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 
(1925), 11, 459. Students of Spanish literature use palaciego instead; earlier scholars spoke of 
gente cortesana, e.g. A. de Puibusque, Histoire comparée des littératures espagnole et francaise, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1843), 1, 94; of escrito a lo cortesano, poesta culta y cortesana, see P. J. Pidal, 
“De la poesfa castellana en los siglos x1v y xv,” preceding E. de Ochoa’s edition of the 
Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851), pp. xxiv, xxxiii; of poesia erudita and escuela cortesana 
0 provenzal, cf. J. Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura espafiola, v (Madrid, 
1864), 281-341; or of troubadours for short, cf. Comte de Puymaigre, La Cour littéraire de 
Don Juan I1, roi de Castille (Paris, 1873), passim. 

* C. de Figueiredo, Novo dicionério, u, 515, quotes palacianidade from Camilo, Narcéti- 
cos, U, 274, and palacianismo from J. Dantas, Outros tempos, p. 183. 

% Dollorido: pp. 869, 874; rellumbrante, p. 878; see the editor’s comment, p. 881. Pallacio 
occurs in the Old Leonese “Purgatorio de San Patricio,” ed. A. G. Solalinde, Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal (1925), 11, 226. 

My forthcoming study of this suffix is to appear in the Univ. Calif. Publ. Linguistics. 
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on the analogy of deep-rooted and extensively used solariego ‘manorial, 
of noble ancestry’ (in especial reference to real estate) or as an antonym 
of matiego ‘living in the wilderness,’ pastoriego ‘pertaining to shepherds,’ 
and the like. If paladino goes back to an accurately datable Latin forma- 
tion (PALATINUS, in its pertinent connotation, was coined during the 
Augustan reign) and if palaciano may tentatively be traced to the period 
of dying antiquity (fourth or fifth century A.D.), there is no way of know- 
ing by how many centuries the genesis of palaciego predates its first ap- 
pearance in literature. Indirect evidence leads to the belief that pala- 
ciego arose in the early second rather than in the late first millennium. If 
this hypothesis is correct (it is based on careful observation of the spread 
of the suffix -iego), the principle of tear and wear in language history 
can be admirably illustrated with the succession of adjectives derived 
from PALATIUM or, secondarily, from palacio: palaciego, presumably the 
most recent of the four formations under study, replaced palanciano, 
which in turn, had evicted palaciano, much as that latter word, at a yet 
earlier stage, had superseded paladino. 

Palaciego owes its vogue in literature to the temporary fashion of 
representing unpolished rustic speech on the stage. The word is found in 
some recurrent conventional situations, as when the angry shepherd, 
envious of the economic and educational advantages of the privileged 
class and jealous of their success with women, addresses (or mentions) 
the young dashing cavalier whom he has surprised courting his daughter 
or his betrothed.® Initially, then, pala(m)ciano and palaciego imply two 
different perspectives: the cavalier viewed by fellow-courtiers, within the 
setting of the royal palace, as against that same cavalier on his hunting 
ground, on a pleasure ride, or wherever he was bound unobtrusively to 
meet common folks. Yet the border-line was so thin as not to withstand 
gradual blurring: after palanciano, for the reasons stated, had fallen into 
desuetude, palaciego, deprived of its original overtones of boorishness and 
coarseness, became acceptable to a galaxy of distinguished and entirely 
urbane writers, throughout the Golden Age period and down to the close 
of the eighteenth century: Padre Juan Mariana, Miguel de Cervantes, 
Alonso J. de Salas Barbadillo, Baltasar Gracidn, Tirso de Molina, and 
Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos.* 


% A. Castro, Espafia en su historia, p. 453, attributes considerable significance to these 
scenes: ‘‘La tradicién literaria del burlador se desarroll6 en el marco del gran sefior y de la 
esclavilla, del caballero y de la villana.” 

86 Lexicographers of the 16th century paid slight, if any, attention to palaciego; those of 
the 17th in part afforded it preferential treatment, in part condemned it as a barbarism 
(Covarrubias, Franciosini). The latter’s claim in 1620 that it was a “‘vocabolo pochissimo 
usato” is hardly borne out by the traces it left in literature. Covarrubias defines palaciego 
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At present, palaciego remains in use as a distinctly literary or as an 
antiquarian term, to which literary historians have recourse mainly to 
characterize those fifteenth-century writers (mostly versifiers at the 
court of John the Second) who, paradoxically enough, preferred to call 
themselves palancianos. Like most words in -iego, palaciego is not ac- 
companied by any derivatives;*’ in this, it contrasts sharply with pala- 
dino and pala(n)ciano, which were surrounded by a system of satellites. 
Modern Portuguese writers have occasionally experimented with pala- 
cego and palaciego, the former a disguised and the latter an avowed 
Castilianism.** 


CONCLUSION 


The history of the four successive derivatives from PALATIUM in 
Spanish: paladino, palaciano, palanciano, and palaciego, is instructive 
in many respects. It has here served its primary purpose of exemplifying, 
in a particularly lucid way, the relations between radical and formatives, 
between primitive and offshoots, subject to ever-changing conditions. 
The inquiry also yielded a good many by-products. Some were of major 
interest for the student of general linguistics: clashes of homophones (in 
the case of Sp. paladino and of OF palazin), their semantic interpenetra- 
tion (in the case of Sp. paladinamente), mutual attraction of words of 
partly similar appearance, granted that PALAM (and *PALENsIS, if it 
once extended to Spain?) may have exercised a measure of influence on 
PALATINUS, which is not demonstrable; reshaping of derivatives in an 
effort to keep them within the orbit of the primitive (OSp. palagiano, 
OPort. paagdéo, OF palazin, which temporarily radiated beyond the 
Pyrenees); diffusion, in numerous directions (from Spain to Portugal, 
from France to Italy, from France to Spain, from Italy to Spain); the 
effect of phonological erosion on the survival of words (contrast between 
the early decay of OPort. paadinhamente and the remarkable resilience 
and resistance of Sp. paladinamente). 

Other results of our investigation are of greater concern to the historian 





as ‘hombre de palacio,’ Oudin as‘courtisan qui scait faire la cour.’ Interesting is the use made 
of palaciego, in preference to palanciano, by the compilers of the Grand dictionaire et trésor 
de trois langues (Antwerp, 1640) in defining French words and phrases: s¢avoir sa cour ‘ser 
muy palaciego’; um courtisan ‘cortesano, palaciego.’ A. de La Porte also lists the word in 
1659; so does, in a less conspicuous fashion, Captain John Stevens at the dawn of the sub- 
sequent century. 

57 Yet notice solareguta, from solariego, in Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leén y Castilla, 
1, 101. 

88 C. de Figueiredo, Joc. cit.: palacego (Almeida Garrett, Portugal na balanca, p. 164); 
palaciego (Coelho, Camées, p. 69). 
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of Hispanic culture. The record of paladino, in particular, throws into 
bold relief the isolated position of Spain and Portugal within the western 
Mediterranean zone: nowhere else did the republican and early imperial 
Latinity find a more secure and well-secluded refuge against the changing 
tides of language history down to the close of the Middle Ages. We are 
further led to observe the effects of one such great cataclysm in occidental 
history: the Carolingian wave, which slowly and often by devious routes, 
but irresistibly, engulfed part of western Europe and swept over the 
surface of the rest, including Spain and Portugal. Finally, the semantic 
study of pala(n)ciano and palaciego affords glimpses into such environ- 
ments as the relatively austere courts of ancient Portugal, Leon, and 
Castile; the more sophisticated, pretentious Spanish courts of the fif- 
teenth century; and the rural scene, with its interplay between aristoc- 
racy and peasantry, long veiled by conventional literature and then 
forcefully revealed in farces and eclogues.*® 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 4 


DOCUMENTATION 


(A) Paladino and Derivatives 
1. paladino 

Quiero fer una prosa en romfn paladino / en qual suele el pueblo fablar con su 
vezino, / canon so tan letrado por fer otro latino (Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo 
de Silos, ed. Fitz-Gerald, quatr. 2a-c); quando dize “por omnia” con la voz 
cambiada, / a Cristo representa quando fizo tornada, / quando dormié San 
Pedro, la mesa levantada, / e amassava Judas la massa mal lebdada. / —Otra 
cosa significa esta voz paladina: / al obispo que exié detrfs essa cortina, / la 
qual partié la casa, el bien de la farina / esparcfe por todo, sangne por medicina 
(Berceo, El sacrificio de la misa, ed. A. G. Solalinde, quatr. 77-78); la Natura que 
cria todalas creaturas, / las que son paladinas e las que son escuras (Libro de 
Alexandre, ed. Willis, O, quatr. 2161ab; cf. P, quatr. 2303ab: la Natura que cria 
todas las criazones, / las que son paladinas ¢ las que son escuras); e vido a un 
peén del alguasil quando acotava a un Jadrén e dixo: maravilla es c6mmo un 
ladr6n paladino acota al ladrén cubierto (Bocados de oro, ed. H. Knust, pp. 146- 
147; included in Mitteilungen aus dem Escurial [Tiibingen, 1879]); muerte muy 
rrebatada trae la golos(s)ina / al cuerpo muy goloso e al alma mesquina; / desto 
ay muchas fablas e estoria paladina; / dezir te lo he m&s breve por te enbiar 
ayna (Juan Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, ed. J. Ducamin, S, quatr. 297); en desuso 
dize que Moysén que fablava con Dios cara a cara; et otrosi dize que a Dios nunca 
lo vié ninguno; et si en estas cosas home fablare muy paladino, por fuerca toma- 
rian alguna dubda los que lo bien non entendiessen (Don Juan Manuel, “Libro 


** T am pleased to acknowledge that the two editorial readers of the paper, Professors 
Julian H. Bonfante and Leo Spitzer, have contributed a few valuable bits of information. 
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de los estados,’”’ b. 11, ch. v; in Obras, ed. P. de Gayangos, BAE, 11, 347a);furto 
nasce de codicia, si faz preda e rrapina, / desende nasce (dofia) Luxuria, bien 
aquésta commo rreyna, / con los altos e los baxos asi mora paladi(g)na, / commo 
si fuese su madre e fuese buena vesina (Libro de miseria de omne, ed. M. Artigas, 
quatr. 175); Joh4n Garcia, serpentina / es mi lengua de Tancredo, / e la non ovo 
non credo, / atén dulce e paladina (J. A. de Baena, Cancionero de Baena, No. 
392). 

2. a paladino 
...afurto 0 a paladino (Vidal Mayor, MS. Perrins 112, fol. 177c, cf. G. Tilander, 
Los fueros de Aragén (Lund, 1937], p. 504); e con la gran safia que havié, dixo 
contra su hermano el Rey D. Sancho: “Yo muger so e bien sabe que yo non 
lidiaré con él, mas yol faré matar a furto e a paladino ([Tercera] crénica general, 
b. Iv, ch. ii; see Dicc. Autor., Iv, 88; cf. the text of the original version, under the 
following head). 

3. a paladinas 
Vinieron se todos pora ell a furto et a paladinas, cada unos lo mejor que podién 
(Primera crénica general, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, p. 325a; cf. the wording of the 
[Tercera] crénica general: Viniéronse todos para él a furto e @ paladinas, cada uno 
lo mejor que pudo [B. m1, ch. ii; see Dicc. Autor., tv, 88]); et con la grand sanna _ 
que avié, dixo assf, segund dizen, contra su hermano el rey don Sancho: ‘Yo 
mugier so, et bien sabe él que yo non lidiare con él, mas yol faré matar a furto o 
a paladinas (MSS. F, O: a paladino) (Primera crénica general, p. 507b; for the 
text of derivative versions, see under the preceding head). 

4. en paladino 
Encara neng&n judio qui contra la establida forma en escondudo o paladino osar& 
recebir o demandar alguna cosa de so deudor... (Los fueros de Aragén, Bibl. 
Nac. MS. 458, §190). 

5. en paladinas 
... ni en escuso, ni en paladinas (Fuero Juzgo, Malp. 2, 83, var. 26; see V. Fer- 
n4ndez Llera’s glossary, p. 233); dixo Senceba: “Digote que yo non mostraré al 
le6n enemistad, nin me camiaré de commo estava con él, nin en celado nin en 
paladinas, fasta que vea de lo que me yo temo (Calila e Digna, ed. C. G. Allen, 
MS. A, fol. 25°). 

6. paladinament, -mente, -miente, -mientre 
E si ninguna cosa non hoviere onde pueda fazer emienda, reciba cincuenta acotes 
paladinamente (Fuero Juzgo, t1, i, 19; see Dicc. Autor., tv, 88; on the variant 
paladinamientre in the same text, Camp., Iv, 1. 3, see V. Fernandez Llera’s glos- 
sary, p. 233); non destrengan a cristiano pagar logro a cristiano paladina ment 
ni en escondudo (Los fueros de Aragon, Bibl. Nac. MS. 458, §191); una boz oyé 
veramente / que le dixo paladina miente: / ‘“‘Ve a la rribera de S(s)ant Ior- 
din...” (Vida de Santa Marta Egipciaca, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, ll. 632- 
634; F. Janer’s interpretation of the meaning of the word in this passage as ‘con 
agrado, con amabilidad’ [BAE, tv, 590a] is misleading); palacio es dicho aquel 
logar do el rey se ayunta paladinamente para fablar con los homes, et esto es en 
tres maneras: o para librar los pleytos, o para comer, o para fablar en gasajado 
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(Partidas, 11, ix, 29); yo era mozo pequefio, cautivéronme los christianos, e alli 
deprend{ fablar paladinamente ladino ([Tercera] crénica general, b. tv, ch. iii; see 
Dicc. Autor., tv, 88). 

7. paladinar 
E si alguno mostrare los instrumentes et las poridades de su negotio por aver 
conseillo 0 paladinare ad algin savio... (Vidal Mayor, MS. Perrins 112, fol. 
41c; see Tilander, Los fueros de Aragén, p. 504); et por esto es menester de 
acuciarme mucho en paladinar su fecho et de allanarlo con todo mio poder (Libro 
de las armellas, b. 1, ch. i; see Alfonso el Sabio, Libros del saber de astronomta 
[Madrid, 1863-67], m, 3); et segund yo vos he dicho muchas vezes, estas cosas 
acaescen por entendimiento et non se pueden llanamente paladinar por lengua 
(Don Juan Manuel, “Libro de los estados,” b. m1, ch. vii; see Obras, BAE, 11 
[1860], 349a); Glosario del Escorial, ed. A. Castro, 3087, s. v. vulgo). 

8. apaladinar 
Non lo quiso mas declarar / Melrrin el de gran saber; / yo lo quiero apaladinar, / 
commo lo puedan entender (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, ed F. Janer, quatr. 244; 
very similarly in quatr. 1833). 

9. espaladé tar, despaladinar 
Diz que los infiernos quier venir escodrunnar, / todos los mis segredos quier 
espaladinar, / a mi e vos todos en cadenas nos levar (Libro de Alexandre, ed. Wil- 
lis, MS. O, quatr. 2269b-d; cf. MS. P, quatr. 2411c; todos los mios secretos 
quiere despalidinar [sic]; e si non diere aquel otor a .x. dias ante la justicia, assi 
como convenié, deve peitar .lx. sueldos, e deven le espaladinar la demanda que 
le fazen si el otor fore en aquel regno (Los fueros de Aragén, Bibl. Nac. MS. 458, 
§53; on variant readings in Vidal Mayor, MS. Perrins 112, fol. 31c, and in the 
Fueros de Aragon, MS. Zarag. 154, see G. Tilander’s vocabulary, p. 393; the 
Latin prototype reads: demandam reserare; the editor’s gloss: ‘entablar de- 
manda’); porque cada uno de ellos se trabaje en espaladinar los saberes (Aben 
Ragel, De los juicios de las estrellas, trans. by Yehuda-ben-Moée, in Libros del 
saber de astronomia, u1, x; for comment, see A. Castro, Espafta en su historia: 
cristianos, moros y judtos [Buenos Aires, 1948], p. 495, note); quien puede es- 
paladinar las leyes et fazer que las entiendan quando hobiere dubda: dubdosas 
seyendo las leyes por yerro de la escriptura o por mal entendimiento del que las 
leye, porque hobiesen menester de ser bien espaladinadas e fechas . . . (Partidas, 
I, i, 14). 


(B) Palaciano, its Variants and Derivatives 
(a) The paagdo Branch 

Este Hervigio fora criado em casa dos rreis e era homen muy paagdo (MS.: 
pagado) e de grande vista (Crénica de Espanha, based on the Segunda crénica 
general; see J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica, 2d ed. [Lisbon, 1921], p. 103); 
Brecgayda, que era moi sisuda e moy paag¢da, rrespondeu-lhe muy sisudament 
(Crénica troyana, see Nunes, op. cit., p. 122); e vos sodes tan boo cavaleyro e tan 
precado e tan paagdo (ibid., p. 123); Elena sua yrmaa foy espello et frol das outras 
donas, et mays nobre de todas las que Deus fezo en parecer e mays paagda que 
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sobre todas ouvo prez de apostura e beldade (Crénica troyana, ed. A. Martinez 
Salazar, 1, 149). 
(b) The palagiano Branch 
1. palagiano 
Metiosle en Gujera, un castiello palagiano; / mio Cid el de Bivar fasta allf lleg6 
en alcanco (Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, ll. 1727-28); Ayfio era 
travieso e muy sabidor, / en cara palagiano e muy dofieador (Libro de Alexandre, 
P, quatr. 342ab; O, quatr. 334ab: Ninno era ardido e muy sabidor, /en 
cara muy locgano e muy doneador [sic]); allf fazién los cantos dulces cada ma- 
fiana, / mas non y cabié avesy non fues palagiana (ibid., P, quatr. 921cd; O, 892d: 
mas non cabrié hy ave sy non fues palagiana); el rrey fué palagiano, prisola por 
la rrienda, / por mejor ospedarla levéla a su tienda (ibid., P, quatr. 1860ab; O, 
1719a: el rrey fué palacgiano, toméla por la rienda); Bolonia sobre todas paresce 
palagiana, / de leys e decretos ésa es la fontana (ibid., P, quatr. 2547cd; O, 2419c: 
Bolonna sobre todas parece plagiana [sic]); pues el sotil palagiano, / quanto mas 
e m4s privare, / por tal yerro non desvare, / e sera consejo sano (Marqués de 
Santillana, “‘Dotrinal de privados, fecho a la muerte del Maestre de Sanctiago,” 
NBAE, xxx [1912], 505b); déxate dessas razones, / que aunque bivo entre pas- 
tores, / entiendo lo palagiano (Anonymous pastoral eclogue included in E. Koh- 
ler’s Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen [Dresden, 1907], p. 278). 
2. palagianamente 

Porque dende antes que naciesse se cria en palacio y mds palacianamente que los 
apéstoles (Fray Juan de Pineda, Libro de la vida y excelencias de San Juan Bau- 


) tista (Salamanca, 1574], b. 1, p. 387; see F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas 


voces castizas [Madrid, 1922], p. 275). 
3. palagiania 
En ti son ayuntados seso e clerescia, / esfuerco e franqueza e pal[a)cianta (Libro 
de Alexandre, P, quatr. 220ab; O, quatr. 214b: palagiania). 
(c) The palangiano Branch 
1. palangiano 

Qui pudo veer nunca cuerpo tan palangiano (Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos, MS. E, quatr. 485a; the equally old MS. H and the lost MS. V, known 
through a print, have palagiano instead); pero que ome non coma [sic] nin co- 
mienca la mangana, /es la color e la vista alegria palangiana (Juan Ruiz, Libro de 
buen amor, G, quatr. 678b; absent from MSS. S, T); alguién perder& una cana, / 
sy oyere pres(s)entar / esto que deven llamar / arte fina e palangiana (A. Alvarez 
de Villasandino, Cancionero de Baena, ed. Pidal and Ochoa, No. 151); ante vos 
bes(s)o la tierra, / vuestros pies e vuestras manos / a la ley de los ancianos / 
palangianos / non livianos (idem, see NBA E, xxi [1915], 423a); filésofo palangia- 
no, / varén de alta prudencgia, / a quien dié rrica influengia / el gran planeta dia- 
fano (Anénimo, Cancionero de Baena, No. 285); vos no la liberal e franca, mas la 
mina e venero de la grand liberalidad e franquesa; e en conclusién, vos no la 
palanciana e gloria mundana, mas el alto, Real e noble palacio, glorioso, angélico 
e muy celestial (Fernando de la Torre, Cancionero e obras en prosa, ed. A. Paz y 
Mélia, p. 2); aunque vivo en la aldea / e fablo como aldeano, / ya yo me vi palanci- 
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ano / un tiempo, para bien sea; / e nunca fize profierta / al revés (Gémez Man- 
rique, Cancionero, ed. A. Paz y Mélia, 1, 88); buena gracia e buena lengua / al 
discreto cortesano / hazen la plaza segura, / e al que de esto tiene mengua / no le 
llaman palanciano, / aunque le crezca ventura (Hernando de Ludueifia, “Dotrina| 
de gentileza,” NBAE, xxi [1915], 722a); porque ay cien mil mugeres / festeja- 
das, palangianas / en esta nuestra Castilla / que salen de mil plazeres / sanas 
como las manzanas, / sin puncada e sin manzilla (idem, ibid., p. 731a); los palan- 
cianos del tiempo loan el motejar y el gramatejar desloan: aquello corona, y esto 
les es vituperio (Juan de Lucena, “Libro de vida beata,” in Opisculos literarios 
de los siglos XIV a XVI, ed. A. Paz y Mélia, p. 199); omme de buen cuerpo e de 
fermosa disposicién, gracioso e palanciano en sus fablas (Hernando del Pulgar, 
Claros varones de Castilla, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, p. 51); era omme palancia- 
no e sienpre fablava cosas breves e graciosas (ibid., p. 91); mira que es bien- 
quisto, diligente, palangiano, buen servidor, gracioso (Fernando de Rojas, Tragi- 
comedia de Calisto y Melibea, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, act vii [1, 233]); Mingo, 
pues que ya tenemos / esta vida palanciana, / de gran voluntad y gana / a la 
crianza nos demos (J. del Encina, “Egloga,” Teatro completo, p. 131); no le puedo 
bien entrar / ni tomar, / que es un poco palanciano; / hazme un otro mas vi- 
llano / que sea de mi manjar (idem, “Egloga de Cristino e Febea,”’ Teatro com- 
pleto, p. 405); mas no bogal ni grosero / en la lengua castellana, / y en su habla 
palanciana / se muestra ser caballero / bien gracioso (C. de Castillejo, “Sermén 
de amores,”’ ll. 21-25; in Obras, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, 1 [1926], 40); ay all4 
algan palanciano, / que he miedo que me burles (A. de Salaya, “Farsa,” ed. J. E. 
Gillet, PMLA, im [1937], 25); que diabro he de entrar / entre aquessos palancia- 
nos (ibid.); que, si empiecan de burlar, / no dexar4n de llegar / a picar como 
miianos / palancianos en quadrilla (ibid.); sé tocar a palancianos / rabel, guitarra, 
vigiiela (D. Sanchez de Badajoz, ‘‘Farsa moral,” Recopilacién en metro, ed. Ba- 
rrantes, I, 248); mas ora los palancianos / sabéis que tienen por mafias / remor- 
deros las entrafias, / y después beso las manos (D. Sanchez de Badajoz, “‘Farsa 
del molinero,” Recopilacién en metro, ed. Barrantes, 11, 106); Espafia sobre todas 
las cosas es engefiosa e aun temida e mucho esforzada en lid, ligera en afan, 
leal al sefior, afirmada en estudio, palanciana en palabra ((Tercera] crénica ge- 
neral, b. 11, ch. lv, see Dicc. Autor., tv, 89); Alcibiades en Athenas usaba de motes 
y se daba a criar caballos y se daba una vida alegre y palanciana (Diego Gra- 
cian’s translation of Plutarch’s Morales, fol. 145; see Dicc. Autor., tv, 89). 
2. palangianerta 
E huya quanto pudiere / del contino motejar / de que muchos hazen rima, / 
pues qualquiera que lo quiere, / quiere recebir e dar / los agravios por encima: / 
porque los motes pesados / sin duda son enconados, / e su mucha pesadum- 
bre / ha tornado en muchedumbre / de amigos enemistados. / —E muchos tal 
exercicio / llaman palancianerta, / e palacio verdadero, / y el tenello por oficio / 
es muy gran tacafieria / e gesto de ombre grossero (Comendador Hernando de 
Luduefia, “Doctrinal de gentileza,” NBAE, xx [1915], 723a). 
3. palancianada 
Ha pocos dias que nos topamos en casa de un noble donde la conversacién de 
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hombres y mugeres fué tan suelta que parece cosa contrahecha en nosotros 
tratar de virtud, aviendo tratado allfla mala palancianada (Fray Juan de Pineda, 
Didlogos de agricultura christiana, dial .1, §15); yo poco sé de palancianadas, ni de 
costumbres peregrinas, mas esta borgofiada bien me parece (ibid., dial. m1, §2); 
por mi contento huelgo de comer con vos, por huir la trapala de mi casa, y el 
arrastrar de pies de mis criados; que estoy comiendo y concomiéndome de los 
ver romper los capatos, por hazer de la gentileza palancianada (ibid., dial. xx, 
§4). 

(d) The palenciano Branch 
Por ende, pues onrra gano, / con rriqueza e mejoria, / por loar tan gran valfa / 
del gracioso e palenciano / que del rey est& cercano (Juan Alfonso de Baena, 
“Respuesta a Villasandino,” see NBAE, xxi [1915], 405b); las cortes se orde- 
naron para dar corte en los negocios travados, y porque en la corte se junta la 
gente mAs politica del reino, se dice cortesia la habla politica y palenciana (Alexo 
Venegas, ‘‘Agonfa del transito de la muerte,” NBAE, xvi [1911], 294b). 
(C) Palaciego and its Variants 

1. palaciego 
Porque sois muy palaciego, / presum{s de corcovado (Juan del Encina, “Egloga 
representada en requesta de unos amores,”’ Teatro completo, p. 94); y aun quiz4s 
que ms que ta, / que has ya sido palaciego (idem, “Egloga representada por las 
mesmas personas,” ibid., p. 108); guérdate, que si yo ensisto / en tornarme 
palaciego (idem, ibid., p. 120); no creas que no reproche / el palaciego vivir (idem, 
ibid., p. 122); aquel fuerte del Amor / que se pinta nifio y ciego, / hace al pastor 
palaciego / y al palaciego pastor (idem, ibid., p. 133); m4s quelotra un palaciego / 
que no fisico ni crego (idem, “Egloga representada la noche de Navidad,” ibid., 
p. 175); jdalos a rabia y a rofia / los de villa y palaciegos! (idem, “Egloga de Pla- 
cida y Vitoriano,” ibid., p. 307); ;A Dios praga con el viejo! / Ya te tornas palacie- 
go (Juan del Encina [?], “Egloga interlocutoria,” ed. U. Cronan, RH, xxxvi 
[1916], 477); [Pastor al caballero:] gAsmo pensdis, palaciego, / que asi me habéis 
de ultrajar / y espantar? (Lucas Fernandez, “Farsa o cuasi comedia,” in Farsas y 
églogas, p. 71); [Juan Tomillo:] Di, pues, algo palaciego. / [Caxcoluzio:] :Quies 
que diga, jur’al ciego, / la compreta? / [Juan Tomillo:] Mas di la tu changoneta / 
por mifasoles y cantos (B. de Torres Naharro, Comedia Trophea, “Jornada 
segunda,” Il. 22-26; see Propalladia and Other Works, ed. J. E. Gillet [Bryn 
Mawr, 1943-], 1, 102); y sabe m4s cosas que un palaciego (Diego de Avila, 
“F-gloga interlocutoria,” 1. 504; see Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, 
p. 251); muy querida y festejada / de garcones palaciegos (Anénimo, “Egloga 
nueva,” see Kohler, of. cit., p. 298); jno com4ys como rapiegos! / Pues raz6n no 
lo consiente; / antes comed cortésmente / y no a huer de palaciegos (idem, ibid., 
p. 314); mi dolor / diz que le llaman amor / palaciegos / —o bovos ll6ébregos 
ciegos, / no ay otro mal mayor (Salazar de Breno, “Egloga,” ed. H. C. Heaton, 
RH, txxt [1928], 80); an algunos palaciegos, / de éstos que andan rebuznando, / 
querrian andar donde ando / mds que un hato de borregos (Diego Sénchez de 
Badajoz, “‘Farsa de la hechicera,” Recopilacién en metro, 11, 221-222); o ser& 
algin palaciego, / de estos fieros fanfarrones, / que por cazar los ratones, / se haz 
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gato muerto y ciego (idem, ibid., 1, 226); solamente las palabras / que usan los 
palaciegos / para dar risa a los griegos (Diego Gracin, in his translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Morales, fol. 155; see Dice. Autor., tv, 86); si Robo&n huviera dado ofdos 
a la ancianidad experimentada y no dexAndose impressionar del ardor juvenil de 
sus palaciegos .. . (Francisco Niifiez de Cepeda, Ideal del buen pastor . . . repre- 
sentado en empresas sacras, see Dicc. Autor.); aquellos que dexan passar sin 
castigo tan grande impiedad y afrenta, pretendiendo ser tenidos por benignos y 
palaciegos y populares (Padre Juan de Mariana, Historia de Espana; see A. de 
Pagés and J. Pérez Hervis, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, tv, 188); a 
buena fe, que no viene vestida de labradora, sino de garrida palaciega (Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, p. u, ch. xxi; Vol. m1, p. 264 in R. Schevill’s edition); “Ay, sefior 
mio, quitese de af, no haga esso,” respondié Teresa; “que yo no soy nada pa- 
laciega, sino una pobre labradora, hija de un estripaterrones y muger de un 
escudero andante” (ibid., p. , ch. 1; Vol. Iv, p. 143 in R. Schevill’s edition); 
tendieron sobre ella unos manteles, ni mui limpios ni mui largos, porque lo uno 
es aseo y lo otro, vanidad, y ellos jams padecieron tan palaciegos achaques 
(Alonso J. de Salas Barbadillo, Coronas del Parnaso y platos de las musas (1635), 
plat. iv, see Dicc. Autor.); fuéronse ya acercando a la palaciega antigualla y des- 
cubrieron dos grandes letreros sobre ambas puertas (Baltasar Gracién, El 
Criticén, ed. M. Romera-Navarro, 1, 36); encontrése en el camino / un palaciego 
y quitéle, / que quiso o no, los vestidos (Tirso de Molina; see A. de Pagés, loc. 
cit.); asi viven y mueren cada dia / en su guerra interior los palaciegos (F. M. 
Samaniego, Fébulas, tv, xxv); habianse enviado a sus casas dos armas que habia 
de repuesto, una por indispuesta y otra por disgustos palaciegos (G. M. de 
Jovellanos; see A. de Pagés, ibid.); todos los palaciegos aspirarian a lo mismo y 
adularfan y obsequiarian a porffa (M. J. Quintana; see ibid.); verdaderos / aman- 
tes de Penélope, venimos / y de Alcinoo / a ser los palaciegos (Miguel Antonio 
Caro’s translation of Horace’s Epistles, 1, 2). Cf. the quotation from Francisco 
de Quirés, Mentiras de toreros y cazadores (Madrid, 1656), included in the glossary 
to the Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851), p. 717a: “... palaciego cortesano 
/ que es cochero de s{ mismo / por no sufrir un picafio.” 
2. pallagiego 

Dime, Juan, por tu salud / quando huste pallagiego (Pero Lépez Ranjel, “Farca 
a honor y reverencia del gloriosa Nascimiento,” ed. J. E. Gillet, PMLA, xu 
[1926], 866). 
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EMERITUS REDIVIVUS. As more and more colleges and universities (e.g. 
Arkansas) have the good sense to hire newly retired scholars who are still at the 
peak of their effectiveness, the Editor of PMLA wishes to facilitate this admirable 
process. He volunteers to keep an informal file of information sent him by members 
who are about to retire or have recently retired, but who wish to do further 

; and he invites more inquiries such as the three he has recently received 
from department heads interested in appointing emeriti to their staffs for summer 
teaching, as replacements for Fulbright fellows, etc. 
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THE 1950 MEETING is scheduled to be held in New York City, at the Statler 
Hotel, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, 
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HAVE YOU colleagues who are not members of the Association but who are 
—s to join in order to attend the 1950 Meeting? If so, you will be doing the 

reasurer’s office a considerable favor if you will urge such persons to join now 
instead of waiting until the last minute. 
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EETS. Subscriptions to the Early English Text Society (£2.2s. or $6.25 p.a.) ma 
be sent to the new Hon. Secretary, Miss Patricia Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. Individual members are allowed, after consultation with the Secretary, to 
select other volumes of the Society’s publications instead of those for the current 
year. The EETS was founded in 1864 by F. J. Furnivall to “bring the mass of 
tnpeianed Early ~— literature within the reach of students and provide sound 
texts from which the New English Dictionary could quote.” Dr M: Mabel Day 


recently retired after twenty-eight years of devoted service as Hon. Sec. 
MLA MLA MLA 


SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING in the Good Old Days. The EETS issued 286 
volumes before 1921 at a cost of not quite £35,000. For an informed comment on 
scholarly publishing in these days, see the latest contribution of Mr. Henry Silver to 
PMLA, on a page preceding notes to members. 
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MELVILLE SOCIETY. Membership, including subscription to the Newsletter, 
costs $1.00 annually, and dues should be paid to the » Tyrus Hillway, 
423 Pequot Ave., New London, Conn. “The Society seeks to faci itate the 

of information among its members, to stimulate the study of Melville’s life and 
works, and to contribute toward the improvement of the facilities for literary, 
historical, and bibliographical research.” 
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VISITING SCHOLARS. en iatee Ze © shes Be Os Qnate Tie Sedat wile 
to this country of distinguished foreign scholars who may be available for guest- 
lectures. For example, we have learned that Fray Manuel Penedo Rey (Duque de 
Sexto 32, Madrid) intends to be here late in 1950. Contributions on this subject 
from our readers will be welcomed. 
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ALSO representing American Wordsworthians at the Wordsworth Centenary cele- 
bration on April 20-23 will be George W. Meyer of Tulane, who is scheduled to 
give lectures at Ambleside and Hawkshead. 


MLA  -&MLA £=+MIiLA 
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ROCKEFELLER fo ay a Successor to David H. Stevens as Director for 
ie Pate Siameien cnt, sone, i= Fos Bettoon, politics 

6 ‘orty-one, taught at Pomona College joining staff of the 
Foandatin in 1946. Dee Beovana, Disecter cies 1932 (and member of the MLA 
since 1918), retired at the close of 1949. 
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SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY is the sixtieth President of the Association, 
and his election elevates the University of California into the group of five institu- 
tions which have provided us with four or more presidents (the others: Harvard, 
11; Columbia, 7; Johns Hopkins and Yale, 4). Our new presiding officer is 
seventy-two, and is editor, translator, and author of many books on Spanish 
literature. He joined the MLA in 1903, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONFEREN 330, fm is scheduled to 


be held ot Magdalen College, Oxf 
in the Coll Sineee fall toeerd and f and covered by a 


asc we 
conference fee estimated at ———— CL. Wrenn of Oxford is 
ee of d the Organizing Committee. general and sectional meetings are 
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t Boy ($1) may be sent to 
ions to the Seventeenth 
Century News Letter ($1) may be sent to Arthur M. Coon, 351 Elm St., Penn Yan, 


N.Y. (a new address). 
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RESEARCH IN ITALY. Members unable .- visit “ype but Farnam to have 
research done for them in Italian libraries, MSS ==: y communicate 
with the Servizio di Informazioni Bibliografiche, TS theo 55, Florence. 
Letters should be addressed to Dr. Laura Dallapiccola. 
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MEMBERSHIP in the Shakespeare Association Renae GEES per yest) 
includes the annual subscription to the quarterly "Bulletin 
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TO the American Historical Association’s “List of Doctoral Dissertations in 
History in Progress” there is prefaced this note: “The Council of the Association 
hey Mhedied Gat laccdites albedo Wil tant Go contador peutected by Go list 
for longer than seven years.” 
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BIRTH. PMLA welcomes to the field of learned publishing The Journal of Celtic 
Studies, edited by Howard (Managing Editor), Vernam Hull, Kenneth 
Jackson, and Roland M. Smith. subscription per volume (two numbers) is 
$4.00. ICS has been established by Temple University “to promote research in the 
language, literature, and culture of the Celtic peoples from antiquity to modern 


times.” 
MLA +$=$+MLA @é # £=~MILA 


FROM Professor Katherine : Gorgias, Towa State Co , Ames, Iowa, comes a 
request for “outstanding book dedications and epigraphs” for a collection in 
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DEVALUATION NOTE. New subscription rates for MHRA members in the 
U.S.: annual, $1.50; life, $14.70; subscription to MLR, $3.85 ($5.25 to non-mem- 
bers). Subscri ions should be sent to the American Secretary, Harold W. Bentley, 
Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
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THE BALLOT. In the 1949 eating for new members of the Executive Council 
, votes were counted. Elected were Douglas Bush (1,645 votes), Henry 

ple ag (1,214), and Donald A. Stauffer (1,107). Runner-up with 1,066 
votes at the hustings (not Hastings) was William C. Holbrook. Sixty-three 
ballots were di i because they bore no signatures. Eight members voted 
for four persons; two, for six; one, for seven. The instructions read: “Unsigned 
ballots, or votes for more than three persons, will not be counted.” 
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BEITRAGE ZUR NAMENFORSCHUNG, edited by Hans Krahe, began publica- 
tion in October ame Winter, Universititsverlag, ee and three numbers 


are to appear annually for DM 24. A (eiving contents of the first 
number) may be had by writing to the Hiitor of I of PMLA 
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GLORY THAT WAS. According to a story in the N.Y. Herald Tribune for 
last December 5, of New York City’s 886,000 public school pupils more than 
9,000 are studying Latin, more than 5,000 Hebrew (courses instituted in 1929), 
but only fourteen are studying Greek (200 in 1919; 100 in 1937). The fourteen 
survivors attend the Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn. 
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PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY. The editors of the Univ. of North Carolina 
Studies in Modern Languages and Literatures (Romance, U.T. Holmes; 

R, Jente; Comparative Literature, W. P. 

for publication in their three Series (not connected with the Univ. of N.C. Press). 
In a typical contract the author is responsible for the entire printer’s bill (English 
texts with a generous sprinkling of foreign may © eked quotations average $3 per page 
for 500 paper-bound copies) and will norma required to pay a minimum o' 





#50 for promotion of his book. He receives 50 copies gratis and 90 percent of 
all the returns from sales. 
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RESEARCH LIBRARIES. Under the Farmington Plan allocations the following 
eeeuien we ccansiend fp the capestion of cuspent sscsnscip semsiels im. both che 
and literatures of the topics here listed, except as noted: American Philo- 

ical Society: American Indian languages; Brown: American, Canadian, and 
~ literatures, and West Indian literature in English; California, Berkeley: 
Australian, Far Eastern, New Zealand (literature), Oceanic, Philippine, Russian, 
Spanish (literature outside of Spain), and Ural-Altaic; California, Los Angeles: 
Germanic (philology), Portuguese, Spanish (language); Catholic: Latin (medieval 
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and modern literature); Chicago: Arabic, Coptic, English (literature), Ethiopian, 
Greek (language), Hamitec, Latin (language and ancient literature), Oriental 
(literature), Semitic, Slavic (except cree se Cincinnati: Greek (literature); Cor- 
nell: Icelandic, Old Norwegian (literature); Harvard: Afrikaans (literature), Al- 
banian, Byzantine (literature), Celtic, Dalmatian, Dutch (literature), Finno-Ugrian, 
Flemish (literature), Friesian, Low German (literature), Hungarian, Hyperborean 
res mixed languages), Indo-Iranian, yo South African (literature in Eng- 

3; Illinois: ~~ 4 ere (langua ), Spanish (literature); Minnesota: Danish, 
Ol Norse (language), Norwegian, ndinavian (except Icelandic); New York 
Public: African; Newberry: Basque, Dutch ee Bae ped (language), Flem- 
= (language); Pennsylvania: Anglo-Saxon and Mi lish (language), Cata- 
lan, Provencal, Romance (philology); Wisconsin: tien  Geaaueniie Yale: Ger- 
man literature). Following are some additional allocations of | ible interest to 
MLA . proverbs; Chicago: mythology, osophy, philology 
(general); Harvard: art, hatin Illinois: literature (general), poetry (general); 
Indiana: folklore; Library of Congress: genealogy and heraldry; Michigan: lan- 
guages (artificial and universal); New York Public: drama and stage (general), 
history (medizval and modern); Oregon: music. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSN. Robert T. Fitzhugh has retired after four years of 
effective service as Executive Secretary and Editor of the CEA Critic. His successor: 
Maxwell H. Goldberg, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. Current dues: $2.50. 
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LUTTRELL SOCIETY. “Established for the publication of reprints, or where ap- 
propriate of facsimiles, of rare books and pamphlets over a wide range of English 
literature,” the Society “makes its choice from any printed works that are of some 
literary or historical interest and cannot without difficulty be got in the original 
editions or in reprints.” C. H. Wilkinson, Worcester College, Oxford, is general 
editor. Subscriptions (25s. p.a.) should be paid to Basil Blackwell, Broad St., Oxford. 


MLA + £-MLA #£=#MLA 


THE AUGUSTAN REPRINT SOCIETY “makes available inexpensive reprints 
of rare materials from English literature of the 17th and 18th centuries.” The gen- 
eral editors are Richard C. Boys (Michigan), Edward Niles Hooker and H. T. Sweden- 
berg, Jr. (U.C.L.A.), and H. R. Archer (Clark Memorial Library). The annual 
membership fee is $2.50 in the U.S, and Canada, $2.75 in Great Britain and the con- 
tinent. Members receive at least six publications each year. 
MLA MLA MLA 

CONNING POSTCARDS: “Don’t overdo ‘gossip’!” . . . “If money for PMLA 
is in short supply, why not omit the personal, chatty part ...?”... “To hell with 
the fancied-up PMLA cover ... Put the index back on the cover where it belongs; 
there it can be instantly found, and it saves a page.” . . « “I miss the index on the 
front cover. The loss of time involved far outweighs the Bi cttg nay I don’t keep 
PMLA in the living room, anyway.” FR dy the paucity of 
articles on German literature? . . . I wonder whether it is worth while to continue 
with the organization.” [We cannot publish articles we do not receive. During 1949 
we published eight in Germanic, having received fifteen contributions during the 
Gis Goes conte et Gene, English: 43 published, 141 received, in the same 
periods.—ED.} . . . “I believe that out of four numbers of PMLA one should be 
devoted to Germanistics and one to Romance Languages. For the rest you could 
do as you please.” . . . “Some of the articles in PMLA seem to me too long. i 
“Modernize the PMLA. Help to revitalize our moribund professional activity by 


bringing us up-to-date articles on contemporary activities in the literary, social, 
and political life of the countries whose languages we are re This picayune 
research is killing interest in a as a living entity.” . . . “More articles of 
a practical nature in PMLA.” . . . “Fewer articles on such narrow and trivial sub- 
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that even 99 44/100%-pure pedants must often ae ape La! commenting 
ier their breath, of course): So what? Who cares?” . 
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POSTCARD PROS: “PMLA is quite good now. Has it improved (or is it like 
Mark Twain’s father)?” .. . “PMLA continues to be a tremendous improvement. 
I enjoy your — items on front pages and read them assiduously.” . . . “I approve 
ange and advancement initiated by the new editor and hope that he will 
oT. baled bullied out of his genuine humanism.” . . . “The all but complete impersonality 
of the old PMLA never seemed to me a virtue. I find ‘For Members : Only” quite 
delightful, at on more important editorial matters I most heartily endorse the 
new policy.” . “Such prolegomena are crisp, witty, varied, and informative. 
More power.” . “Beginning recently, or not very far back, PMLA has become 
intensely interesting. Permit me to say it is extremely well ‘edited—seems some- 
thing new.” ... eens Oe eee a ee oe 
reflection not on your editorship but on my French colleagues.” . 


MLA MLA #£#=t+MiLA 


HERE LITOTES. “Greatly exaggerated,” we are both glad and shamefaced to 
report, was our notice in this department (December number) of the death of 
Professor Brady R. Jordan of Duke. Professor Jordan had been thoughtful enough 
to inform us of the demise of a colleague, and an overworked but usually efficient 
Treasurer’s assistant had pulled Professor Jordan’s own card from the membership 
records. We here apologize to Professor Jordan and to those friends of his who 
wrote us promptly, protesting their disbelief. 


MLA MLA MLA 


ARTHURIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. The MLA Treasurer announces that Vol. I 
(1922-29) and Vol. II (1922-29—long out of print) are available to members at 


fifty cents each. 
MLA MLA MLA 


CONGRATULATIONS to the following members who have just achieved their 
fiftieth Association year: John Lawrence Gerig, Karl Josef Grimm, Arthur Newton 
Leonard, Clark Sutherland Northup, Lucy Allen Paton, John Albrecht Walz. 


MLA MLA MLA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: “How about a regular section of letters to the 
editor?” . . . “I was amused (in a wry sort of way) by your special editor’s com- 
ment on my MS. He said that the style was flat, which was quite true. You see, 
for two years after the war I was in revolt from teaching and scholarship and I 
worked for Time Magazine. . . . When I reformed and set out to write an article 
that PMLA might consider (a kind of purification rite) I was careful to prune my 
sentences of anything that might resemble a figure of speech, a color word, a 
loaded verb, or an auto-interesting phrase... . Set it worked, but I know 
that the critic’s comment was _no more than I deserved.” . . . “I concur, belatedly 
but enthusiastically, with the member from Wisconsin in terming the Stanford meet- 
res the most civilized (and a oape meeting of the MLA I have ever attended. 

that the MLA adopt the policy of holding our meeting every other year 
pty 2 ess accessible place.” letter was from Indiana.—ED.} . . . “This year, 
as I am unable to perceive in what respects any of the candidates {for the Executive 
Council} excel over any of the others, it would be pointless to choose three out of 
ten identical squares and by x’ing them indicate what is incredible: that they are 
better than the remaining seven. . . . It is unfortunate that any one outfit should 
have twice as many idates as any one of the remaining eight. If any ootee 
is that much superior, to publicize this opinion is undemocratic.” [The reference 
is to Harvard. One Harvardian was nominated (and elected) by the membership, 
in accord with the democratic spirit of Bylaw II, which eo for additions to 
the seven nominations made by the Council itself. —ED.} . 
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SECRETARIAL CALENDAR. At Thanksgiving time your Secretary attended the 
meeting of the MLA of the Middle Atlantic States, at Atlantic City; during the 
Christmas holidays he attended the meeting of the South-Central MLA, at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. As secretary of the Conference of Secretaries of the ACLS, he 
attended the annual meeting of the Conference, at Rye, New York, January 25-27. 
He has talked about the Association to the French Graduate Union at Columbia 
Soa 9) and to a modern language group at re (March 6). He visited 
ee wens cera Se ee en ee April 28 he will give the 
ual Tudor and Stuart lecture at Johns Hopkins University. 


MLA ##MLA £=+MLA 


ANOTHER MLA K (see the announcement in this place, December PMLA) 
is now out of print: Samuel A. Tannenbaum’s Problems in Shakspere’s Pen- 
manship (1927). This makes four books no longer — Nearly 400 wae 
have a the latest publication in MLA Monograph Series, 
J. R. Foster's History of the Pre-Romantic Novel “) ee land, published last June 
—price $4.50 ($3 to members of the Association). ery favorable reviews of 
Foster have appeared in the London TLS (Oct. 7) and in The Romanic Review 
(Feb.). The critic in The gorge th Review of Literature (Dec. 3) called it “ex. 
haustive” and “important” but condemned it to “the reference shelf instead of 


MLA MLA MLA 
} ray an we Sota She eaten ema 2 Direrow, Met, 22), Row 


Sharp Brew 11), Fern thes a (Oct. 1948), Valerie Beth Man 
(March 20 Toke alvit’ Metcalé te Lois pe meuans (Aug. 5), os 


Hawley Lay oy 8), roe Ree a seat Matar lass (Aug. 


20), Grace Word (Sept. 8), Anne Wuest (May RR ard (Nov. 23), 
A. W. Bunkley (Feb. 6), Max Lederer (Jan. 24), ), Henry Crooks (July 27), Greg: 
ory L, Paine (Feb. 17). Bert E. Young, for eight years secretary of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Association, and member since 1903, died on December 25. 
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323 ARTICLES were submitted by members to PMLA during 1949 (365 days). 
Of these, 176 were in the field of English literature, 38 F 31 American, 23 
Germanic, 15 comparative, 11 rw 6 linguistics, 4 Italian, and 19 miscellaneous. 
The distribution of papers pu yay few | 1950 will necessarily reflect the high 
aecme ptkg aad sar pay ty of English. For members who deplore 
this distribution, which is not arbitrarily controlled by the Editor, the remedy is 


obvious. 
MLA MLA MLA 


YOUR ATTENTION is called to the announcement, in the concluding pages of 
this issue, of the opportunity for individual members to organize scholarly Con- 
ferences in connection with the 1950 Meeting in New York. 


MLA MLA § £=/M~LA 


THEY ALSO SERVE. Of all MLA ications, the annual List of Members is 
the most read, the most used. And year a number of members write or say to 

us, “I’ve just noticed that So-and-So doesn’t belong to the MLA. Isn’t that strange?” 
Met uanuae ot ofl in our experience. gs Bs oury Eoghan som caqen Phat 0 de 
several letters like the one received in F ty from an active scholar, which be- 
gan, “I am wondering why the MLA never invited me to join.” Mail us the names 
and addresses of persons you think should be members, and we'll promptly send 
them invitations, naming you you as sponsor. Any person in academic life, or of known 
scholarly interests, is eligible to membership. 


MLA MLA #§#£=++MiLA 
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RESIGNATION. With profound regret we announce that Assistant Editor Robert 
Graham Sawyer, for three years compiler of “Research in Progress,” resigned his 
MLA post late in February and returned to his native England. 


MLA = MLA #£=tMLA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL is scheduled to meet in New York for a three-day 
session beginning March 31. A major item on the agenda is the report of the 

’s committee on revision of the Constitution and Bylaws. This ped a 
A. C. Baugh (Ch.), Ira W. Wade, T. C. Pollock—met in New York on November 
19-20, December 17, and Fe 25. Its recommendations, as approved by the 
Council, will probably be publi in the June PMLA. 


MLA MLA MLA 


SUPPLEMENT. Students of 18th-century fiction may be interested to learn that 
Pamela acquired a brother, named Robin, on Valentine’s Day. 


MLA MLA MLA 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS. Members interested in post-doctoral research or teaching 
abroad during the academic year 1951-52 are advised to write at once for informa- 
tion to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils (Gordon T. Bowles, 
Executive Secretary), 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. Graduate 
students interested in study abroad should inquire of the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. In 1949 the deadline for applica- 
tions was announced too late for us to include it in this space in September—and 
the deadline had passed before the December issue could be mailed. Following is 
an incomplete list of MLA members who received Fulbright grants for 1949-50: 
to England: Irvin Ehrenpreis, Leslie Hotson, Merritt Hughes, Perry Miller, R. H. 
Super, Ralph Thompson; to France: Artine Artinian, George P. Borglum, William 
Roach, Pauline Taylor; to Italy: John Arthos, Paul Milano, Lander MacClintock; 


to Belgium: J. W. Th aw. to Norway: Robert Spiller, M. X. Beeler, J. C. Jordan; 
to the Philippines: A. W. Green and Clifford Prator; to Italy, Hanford Henderson 


MLA  £-&MLA #£=#MLA 


DISPIRITING OUTLOOK. At the recent ACLS meeting at Rye (see our Dele- 
gate’s report in the February PMLA) the Executive Director scotched rumors that 
the Council might soon have funds for subsidizing scholarly publication. Questioned 
concerning policy he said: “The ACLS has not abandoned subsidy; subsidy has 
abandoned the ACLS.” 

MLA MLA MLA 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. One of several reasons why university presses must 
now require many authors to provide large subsidies before promising publication 
is the simple fact that scholars offer their marketable MSS to big commercial pub- 
lishers, their unprofitable opera to university presses. The university presses (and 
the MLA, incidentally) could publish a good deal of “pure” scholarship today if 
scholars enabled them to make a little profit occasionally. 


MLA $-MLA +#§*MLA 


2 oie 9 a Sponsored by the MLA Victorian Group and written by 
eleven of its members, The Reinterpretation of Viciorian Literature was published 
by the Princeton University Press in January (price - 75). Our Committee on 
Research Activities — to stimulate the production of other such collaborative 
reinterpretations by MLA members. 

MLA MLA MLA 


UNSOLICITED. Concerning the latest volume in the MLA Monograph Series, 
Foster’s History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England, Professor Nicholas Joost 
writes us: “I agree heartily with all the praise favished uj upon this work. I bought a 
copy early i in the fall of 1949 and have used it to great advantage in teaching a 
course in Eighteenth-Century Fiction.” Price to members only: $3.00. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. inning with April, 1950, the bibliography of the 
Romantic Movement, formerly publi in ELH, will appear annually in Philo. 


logical Quarterly. 
MLA MLA MLA 


BOOKS WANTED. Jay B. Hubbell, Visiting Professor at the University of Vienna, 
reports that, while nearly 800 students are enrolled in the English Seminar, the 
Seminar Library has almost no books on English literature published since 1938. 
He hopes that MLA members may be willing to donate suitable editions, biographies, 
and monographs, and suggests that between now and June “books could be sent 
to me as cheaply as to New York by using my APO address”: Education Division 
USACA, Hq. USFA, APO 777, c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 


MLA MLA MLA 


FOOTNOTICE. The current policy of Speculum is as follows: “1) Contributors 
are urged to avoid excessive ‘footnotage’ and frequently are asked to prune the 
footnotes in the typescripts they present; 2) contributors are urged to have their 
footnotes typed together on sheets following the text; 3) contributors are required 
to have footnotes typed double space; 4) if there are only a couple of footnotes, these 
may be printed on the appropriate pages, but if there are more than two or three 
short footnotes they are printed together at the end of the article.” What do readers 
of PMLA think about this fourth policy? It simplifies the printer’s task of making 
up the pages, and the saving in time and money can often be considerable. 


MLA MLA MLA 


TOPICS announced for 1950 papers in the Discussion Groups and Sections: French 
VI: Balzac (on the 100th anniversary of his death); General Topics VIII: a dis- 
cussion of Fredson Bowers’ Principles of Bibliographical Description and various 
bibliographical problems by this book; English Section II: authors who 
thought they were (or have understood as) writing within a well-established 


tradition; Comparative Literature I: André Gide; Comparative Romance Linguistics: 


linguistic diffusion. 
MLA MLA MLA 

SOURCE STUDY. A member of the Editorial Committee for PMLA recently 
wrote the Editor: “There are, as I see it, three kinds of ‘source’ studies: (a) the 
worst is one which makes a weak case for assigning a certain source; (b) a better 
kind is content with arguing ¢onvincingly that some source or partial source for a 
work has been found; (c) best not only argues for assigning a source but goes 
on to consider how the source was shaped by the author’s particular artistic pur- 
poses, My strong inclination is to favor accepting for PMLA only the third type of 
source study.” Do readers agree? 


MLA MLA MLA 


VERBUM SAP. You may be one of the ten or twenty persons whose dues must be 
spent every year on postage and on notices to the nearly 1,000 other members who 


postpone payment until after September 1. 
MLA MLA MLA 


LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES. An International Colloquium, a by the 
Library of Congress and Vanderbilt University, will be held at Washington, D.C., 
on October 4-7. A distinguished group of specialists from Brazil, Portugal, the 
U.S., and other countries will be invited; a cordial invitation is also extended to 
private individuals who may wish to attend. The work of the Colloquium will be 
divided into five sections; that on literature is being organized by Dean Edwin B. 
Williams (Pennsylvania); the others will be devoted to cultural anthropology, his- 
tory, fine arts, and the instruments of scholarship. General Chairman of the Col- 
loquium will be Dean Francis M. Rogers (Harvard). The definitive program will 
be published in June. For information relating to registration, etc., write to Dr. 
Lewis Hanke, Secretary General (Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.). 
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AVALANCHE. During the first quarter of 1950 (90 days) 123 articles were sub- 
mitted to PMLA. The distribution: English 68, French 13, American 9, German 8, 
Spanish 7, linguistic 5, Italian 4, comparative 4, miscellaneous 5. 


MLA $MLA #§;+€MLA 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES. Our attempt to list them as a service to the profes- 
sion is evidently one of those things nearly everyone approves in principle but few 
yet a ee Pe ee eee atin Seay ane 
200 older members of the Association we “Do you approve of the present 
listing of Academic Vacancies in PMLA?” The replies: 160 yes; 16 no. Department 
heads write: “Your announcement has had splendid results, and we are deeply 

grateful.” . . . “The notice has greatly helped us in bringing to our attention 
eattidutee whom we normally would Sav overlooked. The insertion of such notices 
into PMLA ee eS ea a ee oe 
vacancies with the best men available.” believe that this service is a very 
ae, help, and you may be sure we shall take advantage of it when needed again.” 
. - - “Our position is about to be filled and we hope that the young man will accept. 
In case he does not, we have enough added applications to make a good selection. 
We shall in the future call on you again in case of need. We appreciate your help 
because we don’t believe in calling on Teachers’ Agencies.” .. . 


MLA +$=%s+MLA # £=/MLA 


SCHOLARSHIP DOES PAY. Phi Beta Kappa announces the establishment of an 
annual prize of $1000 “for the best beok of the year published by a university 
press in the field of literary scholarship or criticism.” 


MLA MLA MLA 


ROMANTICS. The MLA will publish in September the latest volume in its Re- 
volving Fund Series, The English Romantic Poets: A Review of Research, by 
Ernest Bernbaum, Samuel C. Chew, Thomas M. Raysor, Clarence D. Thorpe, Ben- 
nett Weaver, and René Wellek (c. 256 pages). We intend to _— an edition of 
2,000 copies and keep the price low ($2.85), for we feel that is a book many 
graduate students will wish to buy and in this Series there is no discount for 
members, Orders may be sent to the MLA Treasurer at the New York office. If 
enough advance orders are received, the size of the edition may be increased. 


MLA MLA #£=MLILA 


OLD IRONSIDES. In December the Executive Council will submit to the approval 
of the ipa revision of our present Constitution and Bylaws (see 
page 655 of this issue). Among the rec ions for change is a revised state- 
ment of our official purpose as an Association. Originally we existed for “the ad- 
vancement of the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures.” For forty- 
three years that clause, except for the brief ravages of fonetic spelling, stood un- 
changed; and then, in 1927, the words “the study of” were replaced by “research 

in.” Fully aware that words are banners, the Council now proposes that we should 
constitutionally exist “to promote study, criticism, and research in modern languages 
and their literatures.” It is for the membership to decide. The vote of the Council 





his reappointment with ee evar roe vg hy oe “y= -_ 
“without term, incumbent elt it unwise 
both for the Association and for the individual londived. lead sr 
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TRANSLATIONS, The Council asked a special committee of its own members to 

eee taka, 9 sae St werorae te Severe On apeteaced by 
the Association (with verre’ om Sete Oaene i covesuese?. Members 
with ideas about sacha projec them at once to Professor B. Q. 


Morgan of Stanf 
MLA MLA MLA 


tise eu SULA palicies wed cant oo1 200 the meeting of the Council, 
MLA policies was sent to 200 200 members, chiefly iecemamiios ane 


1Oid Guard” on, the Council. Since the ee Set te 

i epnioyof thn Oid a Council expresed curiosity cetiediasy dgammacmben 

a views of younger rs, 

und therfore shorted the dition this same questionnaire, next autumn, 

200 members in other age groups. The consensus of opinion expressed by 

the first 200 may be fai summarized as “Preserve the status quo.” Below we give 
some of the questions and the answers. 


MLA MLA £=~+MLA 


QUESTIONS. Do you approve of the section “For Members Only”? Yes 167; no 
i i enlarged? Yes 40; no 98. Should we increase the 

Sections try Yes eg no 144. Should we 

$ - Should the do more than it 

ir professional (in addition to their 

PMLA publish occasional articles on 

i professional interest? Yes 62; no 120. 

the MLA try to find ways and means of aiding college and university ad- 

in evaluati competence? Yes 87; no 93. Should the MLA 

ishi i Yes 159; no 27. . There were forty-six 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. Members who wonder why scholarly books must be 
sree oth mg bt Sears Sead apacuaiiae dee sana oe 
bution, Book immedia preceding these pages 

expert explains how books are priced. j ~ “ 


Lievsay (Tennessee 
Columbia). Applications for all fellow- 
ps and grants-in-aid for the cme oe 8 year 1951-52 should be addressed to the 
of the Fellowship Committee not later than March 1, 1951, and preferably 
a a or two earlier, 
MLA MLA MLA 


MEMBERS SAY: “Doubtless you have observed that old timers are likely to be 
sentimental about MLA. ieee See aes a0 on EP te Dae Oe De Maseclo- 
to come. ‘For Members Only’ seems to 

in its news.” ... “As a very young member 

ng to write few words I fad your ‘For Members Only” avi 

and I read it immediate upon receiving my copy. In fact, that is usually 

all the rest of the publication.” . . . “I like 

membership thinks.” . . “The MLA is the only 

or the humanities and defend 
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to bear in every local battle. . . . We need ‘directives’ and means to implement 
them” - “Publication of good “articles i is the proper for the 
PMLA. * The more aggressive Propaganda is one of the me a ene 
of the separate language groups.” “Surely you are to be ated as 
unique among editors in getting out a professional nape einen ng eee 
on the covert” {Alas for the April number! The de the 
Editor of “Research in Progress” threw ie— 
SUE Ss cons an tla GekDtid Gaeeconans end Weclinas of PARE It seems to 
me that those who object to having the table of contents off the cover could add 
ee ee 20 Sve. Wie phy file.” {But even this is unnecessary: see the 
al checklist of a rs in the rear of the December issue.—ED.} . 
our notes in the opening pages are ae Ahern. of the periodical which 
we all read. And we certainly read asure and probably more 
Proft than mow of what follows, te prevent paper tacaded: They are Tou of fun.” 
{This from one of the June authors,—ED.} . 
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FOOTNOTANDA. “Don’t follow ying silly innovation of them 
at the end of the article. more inconvenient and ly annoying I 
can’t imagine. You can’t make a dull article readable by carefully concealing the 
footnotes. This is Miller’s meaningless concession to the revolt against scholarship, 
and a for fh A 2 oo a Ag will by follow his a: ¥ Pca wy serall 
is lo, please don’t greatly appreciate it if you’d let me 
what reaction you get from your query on this.” . . . “I find this practice in books 
and periodicals most annoying.” . “This policy of assembling footnotes at the 
end of articles, rather than placing them on the pages to which they refer, is 
obviously based on one of two assumptions: either (a) footnotes are not worth 
coading, ox (>) 2 te cxureaiante of sho made be <8 go,snpecaenen 9 lo-emmest 
why print the footnotes? If 6, why print the journal?” . - “It is a nuisance to be 
always turning to the back, and many readers simply won't do it. {Others will} 
read them in a bunch, when they lose half their power. In any piece of mine I'd 
greedy de we hgpeted wach ptt dhe way Bigs Lie acd + pumgeubg 
i cae Poor age pepe ge Ay og GG Ee 
cation of which chapter is the one a person is reading (e.g. De Voto’s Year of 
Decision). . . . A running-head with just the chapter number would help.” 
maj of footnotes are probably ostentatious and unnecessary... . start a 
Sea would preserve our need for documentation and at the same time 
rinters’ costs. Why not simply say that all titles will be ruthlessly 
Ghenieed less the book or article is not listed in the CBEL? . . . the learned 
labor of such bibliographers should be used to get us forward rather than to hamper 
us. The Romance and German people might choose a similar model.” . . . “The 
= Ried 1 ecg per ntne ~lhgsrnovagay a to fumble through pages to look 
for the references and supporting not ieve it was Romain Rolland who 
sd exenowhare Gat 0 quack wade of cdeabiilsl wen tlk & Cathie extheded wits he 
aereeees ot che Lemam of the pepe, Bin Syne. beeremee nitty, eeppeetinn Oe 
structure at the top. . . . To my mind transpla the footnotes to end of an 
article would be more than poor practice; it would a national scandal in scholar- 
ship.” [PMLA has no present intention of changing the position of footnotes. We 
simply wished in this, as in other matters, to examine our collective conscience. The 
above quotations represent roughly the proportion of pro and con answers to our 
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vn Nacht dene ge may a 1930 President of the 
Association, on February 11 last, and also the deaths of the following members: 
Wadsworth ellow Dana (April 27), Everett Morrison Hankins (Nov. 

16), E. Shuler 14), Harold C. Gctaard (Feb, 27), Paul Russell Pope 
(Jan. 12), Kathleen Rosalind Chambers (Feb. 26), A. J. F. Zieglschmid (April 14). 
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PHOENIX. The Shakes oes Association Bulletin is dead. Long live The Shakes. 

a Quarterly, volume I, number 1 of which appeared in January. The Association 

y reorganized (current ee 1 000), and its journal 

now appears in “ eat gomee nods Dew, orid be paid to Joha F. F Noha F hip, ane 
iption to Quarterly, is $3. Dues should to eming, Se 

Treas., 322 EB. 57th St., New York City. » 
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HOPE CHEST. ite our warnings that parts of “Research in Progress” 

jargely Research-in Mi some members persist in regarding this 

MLA compilation as a a St Serene las am Se fevenes © sisted project 

pane Cte Sy Cees < or og genset hamapan agar Naligrara 

been thoroughly investigated, direct correspondence or indirect inquiry 

While evidence of The values of “Research in Progress” continues to reach us, we 
believe that its inevitable limitations should not be forgotten by members. 


MLA MLA =+MiLA 


po soe me FELLOWS. The following MLA members were among the 158 
7 Sage awards for 1950-51: Richard H. Fogle, Robert A. Fowkes, 

Nohrop Frye, Cabell Greet, William Haller, Herbert N. Hal Davis P. 
Harding, Virgil B. Heltzel, Edward N. Hooker, Sister M. Amelia Klenke, Helge 
Lange, Juan Morillas, Georges C. May, Edwin S. Morby, 

Charles £ mown Marshall W. S Winchester Stone Jr., John 
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published here, then translated and published _ 
me such, Vincent Luciani’s Francesco Guicciardini e la 


A 
a sua (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1949), the English version of 
in 1936. 
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LOYALTY. The Assistant Postmaster General informs us that, because PMLA 
ba ene pp in Wisconsin, our “notice that Business Communications should be 

to the New York office is ob ionable and should be amended to show 
that such communications may be to either Menasha, or New York.” 
We herewith af adpny omnerong, © lives in New York, but communications may 
be addressed to him at Menasha, W: isconsin, from which they will eventually be 
forwarded to 100 Washington Square East, New York 3. 
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PURPOSE. The MLA “American ie a since its poet has had as one 
of its purposes to record promptly for convenience of our own members and 
for foreign scholars the American contribution to the field represented by the MLA. 
Ie is ——— useful to scholars abroad, to whom American books, periodicals, and 

not immediately accessible. While partly overlapping the many 
cuien tad’ Se ten okie he ees established su’ ly, it continues to serve a 
ees Coes Sey fession and to college and university administra- 


MLA MLA MLA 
dhe bas plas of wc SAY: wd bar we hy Miesey Silver in a oe April PMLA is easily 
piece of writing on ject that I have seen, we congratulate on 
Sas eiesuaed Gp Gachaslnnthe admipetion ef ol cur conupesiters 
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CONTENTS 


XXI. What Is the Stream of Consciousness Technique? By 
LAWRENCE EDWARD BOWLING 


XXII. Simms and the British Dramatists. By C. HuGH Hotman 346 
XXIII. The Date of Emerson’s Terminus. By Cart F.StraucH 360 
XXIV. Flaubert’s Itinerary in Greece. By B. F. Bart 


XXV. Flaubert auf Goethes Spuren: in Italien und im Chdteau 
des Ceurs. VON MARIANNE BONWIT 


XXVI. Twenty Unpublished Letters of Elizabeth Barrett to 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. By BENNETT WEAVER 


XXVII. Coleridge’s Use of Wordsworth’s Juvenilia. By JANE 
WORTHINGTON SMYSER 


XXVIII. The Johnsonian Canon: a Neglected Attribution. By 
D. J. GREENE 


XXIX. The Inherent Values of Eighteenth-Century Personifi- 
cation. By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


XXX. Polygamy in Early Fiction: Henry Neville and Denis 
Veiras. By A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 


XXXI. The Sources of Massinger’s Emperour of the East. By 


PETER G. PHIALAS 


XXXII. Montaigne and La Boétie in the Chapter on Friendship. 
By Harry Kurz 


XXXIII. Courtly Allusions in the Plays of Calderén. By 
EVERETT W. HEsSE 


XXXIV. Form and Content in the Development of the Italian 
Renaissance Ode. By EDWARD WILLIAMSON 


XXXV. Chaucer’s Prose Rhythms. By MARGARET SCHLAUCH. . 


XXXVI. A Middle English Treatise on Hermeneutics: Harley 
MS. 2276, 32°-35". By R. H. Bowers 


XXXVII. Gaimar’s Early “Danish” Kings. By ALEXANDER 


CoMMENT AND Criticism: 1. Goethe and Beer-Hofmann (by 
Sot Lretzrn). 2. Balzac and Diderot: le Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu (by 
MARGARET GILMAN). 3. Proust, Gide, and the Sexes (by Harry 
LEvIN and JustTIN O’BRIEN) 


Meeting of the Executive Council 





FORTHCOMING 
IN SEPTEMBER: 


Some Critical Terms of Henry James. . . . Lamennais, le ‘“‘nouveau Pas- 
cal.” ... James Hogg’s ““Chaldee MS.” . . . Cowper and the Evangeli- 
cals... . Fanny Burney and the Courtesy Books. . . . Gothic Romance 
in the Magazines. ... Pascal’s Montaigne. ... Lessing’s Attitude to- 
ward Storm and Stress. ... Notes on the Sources and the Autograph 
MS. of Lope de Vega’s El principe despetado. . .. The Brevity of Friar 
Laurence. ... The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption, and Corona- 
tion of Our Lady... . Characterization in Malory’s Tale of Arthur and 
Lucius. ... The Analogues of Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale. ... Form, Tex- 
ture, and Meaning in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. . . . Problems of Aesthetic 
versus Historical Criticism in La Mort le roi Ariu. . . . Old Spanish pala- 
dino, palaciano, palanciano, palaciego. . . . 


IN DECEMBER: 


Proust et Baudelaire. . . . Rabelais and the Chanson. . . . Addison’s Cato 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. . . . The Way of a Realist: A Study 


of Howells’ Use of the Saratoga Scene. . . . Cooper’s The Sea Lions and 
Wilkes’ Narrative. . . . The Milanese Leaves of the Skeireins under Ultra- 
violet Radiation. . .. Some New Sources of Johnson’s Lives. . . . John- 
son’s Shakespeare and the Laity. . . . Joseph Hall and Neo-Stoicism. . . . 
Structure and Prosodic Pattern in Shelley’s Lyrics. . . . The Symbolic 
Structure of La Chanson de Roland. . . . The Search for a Dramatic For- 
mula for the Auto Sacramental. ... The Ancrene Riwle Version of the 
Seven Deadly Sins and the Devil’s Cant. . . . Sansovino’s Concetti politici 
and Their Debt to Guicciardini. . .. Unamuno and Pascal: Notes on the 
Concept of Agony. . . . The Baroque Impasse in the Calderonian Drama. 
... Sir Thomas Elyot and the Integrity of The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona. ... Nietzsche’s Idea of Luther in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. 
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THE 1950 MEETING is scheduled to be held in New York Ci 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, with d- 
quarters in the Statler Hotel. Again we shall have preregistration for the 
benefit of the thousand or two thousand members who wish to avoid standing 
in line. The meetings will begin at 11 o’clock on the morning of 

27. The printed Program is scheduled to reach most members about the 
first of December. Preliminary announcements will of course be mailed 


earlier. 
MLA MLA MLA 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE for individual members to arrange small, scholarly 
oe so on limited topics at the 1950 Meeting. See the announcement 
in issue. 


MLA MLA #§£=;MLA 


YEAR’S WORK. The MHRA announces that The Year’s Work in Modern 
Languages will be resumed and edited by the Hon. Sec. It is also hoped to 
bring out two new volumes of the Annual Bibliography during 1950. Life 
roreege 5 Me in the MHRA now costs only $14.70. Harold W. Bentley 
(Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1) is American Secretary. 


MLA MLA MLA 


YOUR NOMINATIONS to the Executive Council must be received by the 
Secretary before November 1 in order to be counted. This year no one in 
English or American literature can be elected to the Council, since this field 
is already fully _fepresented according to Bylaw II so representation is 
defined as no “more than six or less than two”). See the Council’s own 
sever, nominations at the rear of the June PMLA. Three additional names 
must be added on the Ballot from those nominated by the membership 


MLA MLA =+MLA 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? In the MLA official family there are now fifty-four 
Discussion GROUPS (which may or may not have discussion, and which 

often persist in calling themselves Sections) and six departmental or inter- 
departmental SECTIONS. It is to the Section and General meetings only 
that the general public or non-members are invited. 
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IRONICAL? In H. G. Wells’ “The Food of the Gods” (1904) occurs the 
sentence: “It became evident that Redwood had still imperfectly appre- 
hended the fact that an iron curtain had dropped between him and the 
outer world.” (We have American Speech to thank for this one.) 
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ADS DICTIONARY. Copies of the “Report of =~ Second Conference 
{at Stanford last Sept. 9} on Planning for the Dicti of the American 
Dialect Society” are obtainable from Dean E. H. 1, Univ. of Tulsa, 


Tulsa, Okla. 
MLA MLA MLA 


FOR YOU? One reader reported: “To me it appears a magisterial per- 
formance, as nearly ideal as one could possibly expect. Such a critical survey 
is just what is needed. The general tone throughout is judicious and urbane. 
This study hen tom i Do bd, nay Ringe ys AD GW 
MLA eblication The English Romantic Poets: a Review of Research, price 


at large. 
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The ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC POETS 


A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


By ERNEST BERNBAUM, SAMUEL C. CHEW, THOMAS M. 
RaAysor, CLARENCE D. THORPE, BENNETT WEAVER, and 
RENE WELLEK. Edited by THoMAs M. Raysor. 
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THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 
WORDSWORTH COLERIDGE 
BYRON KEATS 
SHELLEY 





i, 
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A fresh, thorough, and informed survey of research and 
criticism relating to the chief English Romantic poets, pro- 
duced by authorities in the field and designed for teachers, 
beginning scholars, and graduate students. 


$2.85. x + 242 pages. Published this September. Orders should 
be sent to the Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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$2.85. Orders should be sent to the MLA Treasurer at the New York office. 
We had the manuscript read by three distinguished scholars in the field, 
one of whom wrote us: “I am much impressed by its value for a multitude 
not only of graduate students but of teachers. I find the survey of great 
benefit to myself.” Another reported: “I read the MS eagerly because it 
otto mee. teieap 3 cones Baw. 5 one) gaedin whan Bit of ote & Se 
would have if published, but I should buy it, use it constantly, and require 
it of my graduate students.” The authors are Ernest Bernbaum, Samuel C. 
Chew, Thomas M. Raysor, Clarence D. Thorpe, René Wellek, and Bennett 


Weaver. 
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NEWS ITEMS suitable for inclusion in this section “for members only” will 
be welcomed by the Editor. 
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ARE FOOTNOTES NECESSARY? This question is somewhat like the 
one about the cessation of wife-beating. In learned articles some documen- 
tation is necessary, although footnotes may or may not be. Footnotes cost 
more, and they are also troublesome to author, editor, and printer. That is 
why PMLA advises authors to insert very simple references (e.g., “p. 345” 
or “III, 345”) within parentheses immediately following the quotation in the 
text itself. This is no more irritating to the reader than the superior number™ 
which teases him to interrupt his reading and look at the bottom of the 
page; and it does save both money and trouble. Let the test be whether or 
not such insertion of documentation in the text interferes seriously with 
legibility. In any case, data given in the text should not be repeated in foot- 
notes, and successive quotations in a single paragraph are easily and clearly 
documented in a single footnote. The footnote “Ibid.,” when it refers to a 
note on the preceding sentence, can be a parody of pedantry itself. PMLA 
believes in adequate documentation; it does not believe in foolishness. 
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FOR YOUNG MEMBERS ONLY: A list of journals in our field, with 
editorial addresses, is printed in the April (bibliographical) issue of PMLA. 
In submitting articles to most of these journals, authors should enclose a 
self-addressed envelope with stamps in case articles must be returned. Most 
editors also like to receive a brief covering letter, at least identifying the 
author and indicating the basis of his claim to authority in the subject of the 
paper. A stamped, self-addressed postcard for acknowledgment of the safe 
receipt of the article is another welcome bit of thoughtfulness. Most learned 
[a SEED Se, S00 Rew, NE ee siete, Eagumaie welling, and 
a quotations of my mp a. or easily —— are luxuries 
‘orded. Moreover, lengthy, atory summary of previous opinion 
on the subject of the article, so essential to the Ph.D. dissertation, is often 
unwelcome in the learned article, even under ideal conditions of publishing. 
While it may be a necessary part of preparation for research, it is usually 
best discarded or reduced to simple documentation in addressing an audi- 
ence of fellow-scholars. Since footnotes are set separately, they are best 
typed, with double spacing, on pages following the text of the typed article. 
In writing footnotes, bear constantly in mind the prime purpose of docu- 
mentation, which is to enable the reader to check you, not to 
him into a state of assent. For more specific advice on the i 
preparation of learned articl essays McKerrow and Silver in 
the April PMLA. 


the 
MLA MLA 
POLICY AND OPINION. In June 
questionnaire sent during March to 
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CONFERENCES OF SCHOLARS 


at the 1950 Meeting 


THE Program Committee will make available at the 1950 Annual Meeting 
a number of small conference rooms for scholarly discussion of announced 
topics. These rooms will be allocated to interested members of the Association 
under the following conditions: 


1. A petition signed by seven or more members, stating the topic and aim 
of the conference, and designating a discussion leader, must be sent to 
reach the Secretary of the Association not later than October 1. 


. Legitimate petitions will be honored in the order of their receipt and up 
to the limit of available accommodations. The normal conference period 
will be one hour and a half. Requests for specific periods should include 
several periods in the order of preference. 


. The conference rooms to be made available will accommodate no more 
than twenty-five or thirty-five persons, and it will be the responsibility of 
the discussion leader to refuse admission to additional persons. 


. The topic, place, and leader of the conference will be named in the printed 
Program. If the conference is being held by invitation only, this fact will 
also be stated. Otherwise, it will be the responsibility of the discussion 
leader to handle requests for admission; the Program will explain that 
interested persons should write to him, and that he will grant requests for 
admission up to the limit of accommodations. 


. Only sharply defined topics, supported by explanations of the purposes of 
the conference, will be honored. 


. Conference rooms will be allocated with the understanding that the object 
of the meetings is not the reading of papers. On the other hand, the mimeo- 
graphing and advance circulation of papers or reports will be within the 
spirit of the arrangement. 


. Brief reports on the conferences, if submitted promptly to the Secretary 
of the iation, will be published in the annual Proceedings; but no 
reports are required. 


. Official recognition of each conference is for one year only. If a group 
wishes to renew its discussion in 1951, it may again petition for accommo- 
dation. 
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sociation. Here are some additional questions and the replies: Should we 
include book reviews in PMLA? Yes 74; no 118. Should the American 
Bibliography be enlar; and made international in scope? Yes 117; no 65. 
Should most or ail of the “period” bibliographies, now published in other 
be welcomed to PMLA? Yes 81; no 86. Should PMLA pay con- 
tributors a small honorarium for acce; papers? Yes 30; no 159. Should 
one issue of PMLA be devoted annually to | Essays and Studies some- 
what under book length? Yee 85: n0 96. Sh id the contents of PMLA be 
not chronologically as at present, but according to types of 
eal tion, e.g., biography, literary history, criticism, comparative studies, 
etc.? Yes 29; no 141. Should PMLA publish occasional editorials by the 
Officers? Yes 100; no 84. 
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IF YOU have wasted as much time as we have in hunting up addresses, you 
will wish to use (and perhaps suggest additions to) the “Directory of Use- 
ful Addresses” published in the last pages of the April PMLA. 
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NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE. The MSS of the editions of Troilus 
and Cressida (H. N. Hillebrand and T. W. Baldwin) and Richard II 
(Matthew W. Black) are now in the hands of the printer, and the first 
should be ready sometime in 1951. 
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WRITE US about that book you put the finishing touches on last summer, 
or have almost ready. It may be suitable for one of the MLA series. Or, if 
its subject has wide enough appeal, it may win you publication and a $500 

ize in the 1951 MLA-Macmillan or MLA-Oxford contest. Or we may 


ow of a university press now interested in your particular topic—we try = 
top touch with these with our members’ interests in mind. I 
the book falls within the “field” and its completion is in sight, let 
us try to help you find a publisher. Postscript: We are sorry but we do not 
know where you can get a subsidy! 
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ON TRANSLATIONS. Of thirty university presses queried, only three 
(Catholic, L.S.U., and Michigan) replied that i mper policies forbid considera- 
tion of translations of literary works. At least three (Pittsburgh, Duke, Kan- 
OS ee ee ee 
The following presses quite willing to consider translations (and most 
if not all of Rag oe on tiges published translations in the past): California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, mg Dallas, Georgia, Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, 
Kentucky, » Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, => Rutgers, Stanford, Syracuse, Toronto, Wisconsin, 
and Yale. But no university press is now willing to consider a translation 
unless (1) the work translated is sufficiently important to make the transla- 
tion a real service to the academic or literary world or both, unless (2) 
the translation itself is clearly superior (i.e., literate and accurate), and 
unless (3) the translation is either subsidized or certain of having a “suffi- 
cient” sale. This last i is difficult to translate. In many instances, however, it 
would mean a minimum of 2,000 copies in a few years. 
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MILTON VARIORUM. The English VI Group announces the appoint- 
ment of Merritt Y. Hi (Wisconsin) as mp nee Sand of the projected 
Variorum Edition of ton’s poetry. Among those who have accepted ap- 











Undignified? 


SHOULD ALL COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
BE BANISHED FROM PMLA? 


SOME FRANK TALK FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Durinc 1948 and 1949 PMLA carried an average of 14 pages of 
advertising per issue. We also print ads in the annual Program and 
we sell space to exhibitors at our Annual Meeting. Our income 
from these modest efforts amounts to more than $5,000 a year— 
enough to print and distribute an entire issue of PMLA, or the 
equivalent of dues from about 750 members. The income is, in 
fact, used for current expenses, as any increase in that income 
would be. 


Since March, 1948 (when the blue cover appeared), we have printed 
in PMLA the ads of sixteen different university presses, twenty- 


one commercial publishers, one bookseller, four institutions of 
learning—and nothing else. We feel that the ads in PMLA should 
be not only interesting and informative to our membership, but 
also in keeping with the character of our journal. 


We do not ask you to help us get more ads—although the addi- 
tional income would be welcome. But if you will make a point of 
reading the ads, and, especially, if you will mention PMLA when- 
ever you respond to an ad, we shall continue to enjoy this much- 
needed financial support and may even find it increasing in amount. 
PMLA has carried ads since 1894. Frankly, we have come to de- 
pend upon this considerable income, and we should find ourselves 
embarrassed if it disappeared. Mention PMLA whenever you order 
books from one of our advertisers. Such thoughtfulness may prove 
the equivalent of a handsome bequest to your Association. 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer 
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rench (Rutgers), and A.S.P. Woodhouse (Toronto). Other appointments, 
including specific editorial assignments, will be announced later. 
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DEADLINES. Intended candidates for Guggenheim or Fulbright fellow- 
ships have now only a short time remaining in which to fill out their ap- 
plications. For details see pages 129-130 of the April PLMA. The deadline 
in each instance is October 15. 
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INHIBITION. The Editor of PMLA wishes that he could call attention to 
specific current articles without inviting the charge of aman Having to 
read and proofread all articles within his linguistic range, often has 
cause to regret the tendency of many members to read ae 
even to limit their reading to their field of specialization. believes that 
PMLA is publishing more and more articles of interest and value to all 
members, and, just by way of example, he would urge his —T in 
English to go back and read Henry A. Grubbs’ “Mallarmé’s ‘Ptyx’ Sonnet: 
an Analytical and Critical Study” (March), and his colleagues in foreign 
languages to read Earl R. Wasserman’s “The Inherent Values of Eigh- 
teenth-Century Personification” (June). The or is also tempted at times 
to alter titles of articles, How many members realize that we recently pub- 
ae a an authoritative and entertaining history of the rise of the undertak- 
ness in England (December 1949)? And, to our editorial taste 

p> Peers out of our “field’’), one of the most instructive articles published 
i 1948 was entitled “Edward Bysshe and the Poet’s Handbook” 
(September). Of articles in this September issue, discreetly we say noth- 


ing. 
MLA MLA MLA 

SUBSIDIES FOR PUBLICATION. This is a met on which more and 

more members seek our advice. We wpe AL sympathetically; we 


never answer, “Why don’t you marry a wealthy as We We know on the 
Situation is disheartening and we know that it has i its irritating aspects (e.g., 
the willingness of some to support research up to the point of publication, 
but not beyond). Nevertheless, we incline to At with John Milton, that 
much will eventually result from the defection of angels. We happen 
to think that scholars, like other people, should learn to rely upon their own 
considerable resources. Even when the angels were still with us, the MLA 
wisely created a Monograph Endowment Fund and a Revolving Fund to 
insure the publication of the most important books addressed to a neces- 
sarily limited audience. For members who write scholarly books which do 
not fall into this strict category, and yet require subsidy, at least four courses 
remain: (1) these members can invest in themselves if they are to be the 
chief bene: or (2) they can cull what is new or most valuable in 
their misdirected efforts, and publish articles; or (3) they can seek uncon- 
ventional publication through offset or microfilm; or (4) they can rewrite 
their books in order to increase the audience. The situation is far from 
hopeless. We are simply reluctant to leave the blissful garden in which we 
sinned. ewan to older members: The situation is hardest on the young- 
a rmally cannot afford to invest in themselves. If you share the 

sentiments, we invite your contribution, large or small, to one of the 
MLA publication funds.) 
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STATISTICS. In May, when the count was made, the MLA had 3,376 
— in English departments, 1,584 in Romance, 721 i in Germanic, “and 
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3d THE FOLLOWING paragraphs are resolutions and recommendations of 
mation of members who may wish to assist the Commission in 

views. Chairman of the Commission is Dean Thomas C. Poll 

Univ.). The basic premise has been stated thus: “The scholarly research 
of the Modern Association cannot exist by itself; it must rest upon 
a broad base of work in the schools and colleges of the country. The pro- 
motion and support of the study of English and of foreign languages at all 
levels must, therefore, be a matter of continuing concern to the Association. 
The Commission considers that it is its duty to take active steps to make 
that concern effective.” 
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GENE/)XALIZED EDUCATION? “The increasing popular demand for 
ee eres ree 
ized or professional training alone have recently led to is on the im- 


portance of ‘general education.’ Too often, however, the central place in 


general education of the humanistic disciplines, and especially of literature 
and of foreign languages, has been overlooked. The Commission believes 
that the history of civilization and of liberal education proves that a sound 
program of general education should be based both on the study of literature 
and on the study of the language and culture of a people other than one’s 
own. 
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WHAT COUNTS? “College entrance requirements in foreign languages 
should be stated in terms of linguistic achievement and proficiency, rather 
than mere ‘units.’ How the high schools should help the student achieve this 
proficiency is the proper concern of the high schools. The clear definition 
of this proficiency is, however, the proper responsibility of the college teach- 
ers of languages.” 
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MINIMUM. “Language learning is a complex and cumulative Pro- 

ficiency in the use of | cannot be achieved in a few or months 

of classroom study. For thi i i 

course the normal minimum in secondary schools, Large schools can afford 
i in several foreign languages. In smaller schools a three- 

year course in one language under a competent teacher is preferable to one- 

year or two-year courses in several languages.” 
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WASTE. “One of the difficulties attendant upon achieving an adequate pro- 
ficiency in a modern forei arises from a of continuity in 
the study of language. ° take their foreign language in the first 
and second year of pesprecay Sac. they take no language in their third 
or fourth year, and are thus handicapped if resume the study of lan- 
guage in college. As a consequence students often abandon the language 

in preparatory school and begin a new language or replace the 
language requirement with alternative subjects. This results in an intellectual 
waste which could be avoided if (1) preparatory-school teachers could under- 
stand more clearly the sequential steps which should be followed in prepar- 
ing a student to achieve the desired goal, and (2) if students could be made 
to understand more clearly the goal of their study.” 
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. UITMENT of modern ‘anguage teachers is a ma lem in 
hamaas ehaaaihte, the taeda dees tas wecdne eaege ee 
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requiring the cooperation of both school and 
higher institution, beginning in the early years of secondary school and ex- 

through the entire period of preparation, including the interneship. 
It is obligation of modern language teacher to encourage talented 
youth to enter tea 
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COST OF LIVING. We observe with interest that it now costs as much to 
attend (join) the English Institute as it costs to join the MLA, The In- 
stitute met at Columbia on September 8-12. We went to press before we 
could learn how the new fee (which includes publications) affected attend- 


ance, 
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PERHAPS the ion most often asked your Secretary by members, when 
he meets them face to face, is whether or not he still teaches. He does— 
regularly two graduate courses at New York University. This fact may serve 
to explain occasional delays in answering letters. 
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YOU are always welcome at the national headquarters of your Association, 
although you may have trouble finding us if you look for our mailing ad- 
dress, 100 Washington Square East. Our offices are rooms 76 and 77 in the 
South Building of New York University, at 43 W. 4th St., just around the 
corner from the southeast corner of Washington Square. There you will find 
Lyman R. Bradley, your Treasurer since 1931, and his able assistant, Miss 
Ruth Olson, who has worked for the MLA since 1928. Your Secretary’s as- 
sistant is Miss Donna Rowell, and he is further aided in his multifarious 
duties by an Assistant Secretary, John H. Fisher, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at N.Y.U. PMLA and other MLA publications are edited in these offices, 


which try also to serve as a clearing-house for information about MLA affairs 
and other matters of concern to 
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GOING ABROAD? Members occasionally ask us to write them letters 
identifying them and certifying their scholarly interests—this with a view 
to expected negotiations with foreign librarians and archivists. We are al- 
— to do this. We even have a Great Seal with which to emboss 
official documents. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: “Thank you for your promptness in connec- 
tion with this article. The courteous efficiency with which PMLA is edited 
is in pleasant and sharp contrast to the average scholarly journal, and you 
are to be congratulated.” ... “Let me thank you for your help in getting 
the article ready for publication. The changes which you made in the MS 
were all for the good. I shall hope that, when I next submit a paper to 
you, the subject will be less microscopic and the style less pedantic.” . . 
“Your gossip column is to me the most readable part of the journal, we PS I 
always turn to it first. Keep it up, but resist the slight tendency, wh 
seems to poke its head above ground now and then, to Winchellize” . . . 
“If you are responsible for the vox humana now for the first time issuing 
from PMLA, personally I think you and it are to be congratulated. I do miss, 
however, the convenience of having the table of contents on the front cover.” 
. .. “My protest is late but I register it against your practise of designating 
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THE MLA-MACMILLAN AND 
MLA-OXFORD AWARDS 
Rules for the Competitions 


1. MANUSCRIPTS submitted by members in competition for the two 1951 
awards must be mailed or expressed to reach the MLA Secretary (at 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y.) before April 1, 1951. Manuscripts 
must not be sent to the Oxford University Press or to the Macmillan Company. 


2. THE TWO winning manuscripts will be published by the Oxford University 
Press and the Macmillan Company, each author receiving a five hundred dollar 
cash prize in addition to all royalties payable under a usual contract. Manu- 
scripts which fail to win the award may nevertheless be recommended by the 
MLA Committee to the Macmillan Company or the Oxford University Press, 
and authors of manuscripts thus accepted for publication will also receive all 
royalties under a usual contract. Still other manuscripts may eventually be 
recommended by the MLA Committee to other presses. 


3. IN PREPARING manuscripts, contestants should bear in mind that Mac- 
millan, Oxford, and the MLA wish to make available the results of sound 
scholarship to the widest possible audience. This does not mean vulgarization. 
Preference will be given to manuscripts which set forth research in a style 
worthy of its literary subject. Authors should therefore write, not for their 
fellow specialists or for graduate students in their field, but for the literate 
public which does not need to be persuaded of the values of literature. 


4- MANUSCRIPTS must be of single book length, i.e., between 60,000 and 
120,000 words approximately. They must be typewritten, with double spacing. 
Documentation, including footnotes, should, if possible, be typed with double 
spacing separately from the text. (If two copies can be submitted, the work of 
the Committee of Award will be considerably facilitated; but only one copy is 
required.) 


5. TO BE ELIGIBLE, manuscripts must be the original work of members of 
the MLA in good standing, must be written in English, and must represent 
first-hand research in the field of some modern literature or literatures. In- 


eligible are bibliographies, concordances, anthologies, collections of essays with- 


out a unifying theme, and monographs of criticism or “appreciation” which 
do not involve research. Eligible are editions, biographies of literary figures, 
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fresh critical appraisals resulting from independent investigation, comparative 
studies, and studies of trends or topics or periods or forms. Manuscripts 
eligible for the MLA-Macmillan Award must be in the field of English or 
American literature; those eligible for the MLA-Oxford Award must be in the 
field of some literature other than English or American or must be comparative 
studies involving a foreign literature. Questions about eligibility should be 
addressed to the MLA Secretary. 


6. BEFORE SUBMITTING manuscripts, contestants must send for, fill out, 
sign, and return a form relieving the MLA of any responsibility for the safety 
of manuscripts (carbon copies should be retained by the authors), and giving 
either the Macmillan Company or the Oxford University Press first refusal 
of manuscripts. These forms should, if possible, be returned to the MLA Secre- 
tary as early as possible, so that appropriate readers may be selected and their 
consent to read obtained. 


7. FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT of the third annual awards will be made at 
the 1951 Annual Meeting. It is expected, however, that all contestants can be 
notified during the summer or early autumn of the decision reached by the MLA 
Committee. 


MLA-MACMILLAN MLA-OXFORD 
Committee of Award Committee of Award 
STANLEY T. WILLIAMS, Chairman ORIE W. LONG, Chairman 
Yale University Williams College 
HARDIN CRAIG HENRI M. PEYRE 
University of Missouri Yale University 
CLARENCE GOHDES ERNEST J. SIMMONS 
Duke University Columbia University 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES RENE WELLEK 
Harvard University Yale University 
LOUIS B. WRIGHT ERNEST H. WILKINS 
Folger Shakespeare Library Oberlin College 


These two special committees were created by the Executive Council to select 
annually, from manuscripts submitted by members of the Association, books which 
through sound research contribute significantly to general understanding of modern 


literature. 
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the year in which a member joined and the number of years his membership 
lapsed—what a fat-headed, compulsive device!” . . . “You're doing a grand 
job with the Association. You doubtless get an unconscientious objection 
now and then or a semi-crank note, but the great mass of aware MLA-ers 
know what’s what.” .. . ge ag on the two articles in the April 
PMLA about the form of and the methods of proofreading. I should 
have been glad to see them thirty years ago.” . . . “These two articles are 
certainly the answer to any publisher’s prayers, and I hope they effectively 
influence scholars.” . . . “I think the two articles on MSS preparation so good 
and timely that I read parts of them to a graduate class this afternoon.” 
. . « “I was amused to note that Error ‘affixed his sly Imprimatur’ to Henry 
Silver’s excellent article on how to avoid errors . . . His personal reduction 
in the length of copyright (p. 15, 1. 6 from bottom) might get an unsuspecting 
editor in trouble.” {This unsuspecting editor should have caught it. In the 
U. S. copyright is effective from 28-56 years after publication; after that, the 
material is in public domain.—ED.} .. . “One of your greatest benefactions 
to the scholarly world is printing the two articles by McKerrow and Silver. 
I shall certainly make every graduate student of mine for a long time read 
them.” .. . “Years back the st sl English instruction would have been 
resented. Also our more active researchers probably care more to have the 
Bibliography early than to have Research in Progress at all.” . . . “The reprint 
of McKerrow hit home, and Silver’s article taught even the best of us a 
few things.” . . . “the most valuable tool yet developed. I spent some time in 
my seminar pointing out all the important items in it. It should be kept on 
every scholar’s desk.” . . . “Through my experience this year you can set me 
down as an enthusiastic supporter of the PMLA listings [of Academic Vacan- 
cies}. I shall make use of them whenever in the future we are making staff 


additions.” 
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SUCCESSOR to the Keats-Shelley Memorial Association (American Com- 
mittee), the Keats-Shelley Association of America, Inc., was organized in 
1949. Membership dues are $5. Sec.-Treas. is Mrs. Sydney L. Wright, Ends- 
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SHINING EXAMPLE. One of the most active and, in the good sense, 
self-conscious of the 54 MLA discussion groups is the American Literature 
Group. Among other things it sponsors a learned journal, has its own bibli- 
ographer, and has active committees on curricula, resources for research, 
definitive editions, trends in research, a proposed monograph series, library 
MS holdings, and the disposition of contemporary authors’ MSS. The Group 
is now considering the creation of a news-letter in addition to its journal. 
The theme of its program at the 1950 Meeting will be “New Vistas in 
American Literary Scholarship.” We applaud the enterprise and resource- 
fulness of this Group. 
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REGIONAL MLA’S. The Rocky Mountain MLA will meet on November 
24-25 at the University of Wyoming, at Laramie. The South-Central MLA 
will be entertained by Rice Institute, November 3-4, at Houston, Texas. The 
Thanksgiving-time meeting of the South Atlantic MLA will be at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, at 
the University of Oregon. One of AAT groups, the AATSP, will meet 
this year at New Orleans, December 20-21. 
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AUTHOR SUBSIDY. There is nothing disgraceful or unprofessional about 
subsidizing your own book; some of the best scholars have been doing it for 
wean, anid & tb lant becetiingy ine ebtiieilne-ts de: Aatine eddy io net 
ware Gang sen anny. ODE Dy 2 Lent ae se 2 
university press kot Don, hed. pane Deck sugrowes by supems in your Seid. 
You are being told, in effect: “We believe this MS should be published for 
its contribution to scholarship, but in view of the estimated audience we doubt 
that we can break even on the venture, and so we must regretfully ask you 
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unpleasant facts about the potential sales 

to fellow scholars, which the authors 

are om 2 reluctant to believe. First, most fellow scholars never 

d them in libraries. Second, the few scholars who 

include 1) those who immediately receive copies for 

jiately receive complimentary copies from 

are extremely difficult to market abroad because 

no foreign agent is interested in a ems them, they must usually be priced 

“out of the market” when the dollar price is translated into another currency, 

and advertising at a distance is risky. Moreover, any copies sold must be 

sold at a 40 to > 60% (sic) discount. Fourth, even domestic publicity for a book 

with a necessarily small audience does not pay beyond a ba bare minimum of 

announcement. No one advertises when he knows in advance that the cost 

of the advertisement will probably exceed the net returns from any resultant 

sales. Fifth and last, there are probably no more than 50 public or institutional 

libraries in America which Seance ws mil buy such books without waiting 

for faculty members to recommend their purchase. Between 25 and 50 other 

libraries may buy them after reviews have appeared. Further library one 
depend, not so much upon scholarly quality as a usefulness. In the period 

1929-1946 only 42 inctitutions in the US. awarded more than seven Ph.D.’s 

in the modern languages. The libraries of other institutions must usually (and 

reasonably) limit their ases to books of some value to undergraduates, as 

books addressed to fellow scholars usually (and sometimes reasonably) are 

not. We record these unpleasant facts because we believe that scholarship 

is not improved by ignorance. The situation is discouraging —“But take it: 

if the smack is sour, / The better for the embittered hour.” 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. The 18th-Century volume (George R. Havens 
and Donald F. Bond, eds.) of the Critical Bibliography (D. C. Cabeen, 
general ed.) is now in the hands of the printers. It will list 3,313 items, as 
compared to 2,588 in the Medieval volume, and will feature a very full index 
(the 312 serial numbers under Rousseau’s name, e.g., will be classified under 
subject headings). In this large cooperative project, with some 230 wT 
collaborators, attention will next turn to the 16th-Century volume (R. V. 


Merrill, ed.). 
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NOMIC. The director of the Syracuse University Press suggests the term 
nomic printing as a desirable substitute for near-print. “Nomic” (the word 
built from “no metal in composition”) may, if widely adopted, help in the 
process of giving respectability to typewriter composition. 
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WHY NOT? There are more than 30 university presses in this country. 
Graduate students in the modern languages at these institutions could profit 
Eaeenl 0 Bene A probl by f scholarly ‘publishing. Pecha adua 

lems o arly gr te 
idiasemnie ead weal eno, te Coase pores ge) cols deat posveune 
so sensible a practice? 
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ON ORDERING MICROFILM. The American scholar who wishes to order, 
= y for, microfilm for his age rsonal research may most conveniently do so 
acing » order (giving full details, including call-number of the item 
7 | purpose for which it is needed) directly with University Microfilms, 313 
N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. This organization is the sole agent in the 
USS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries, 
and many libraries elsewhere. On the other hand, microfilm orders can be sent 
directly to the librarian of the British Museum or of libraries in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, etc. Orders for film from Germany and Austria 
may be placed the American Military Government, e.g., for Austria, 
Mr. Samuel H. Williams, Chief Education Division, “y U.S. Forces in 
Austria, A.P.O. 777, c/o Postmaster New York City. In Spain there is 
Microfilm Espaiiol, S.A., Hermanos Bécquer, Madrid 7 (Mr. Tomds Magallén 
is a at the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid). Scholars should re- 
member that many foreign libraries (e.g., the Bodleian and Bibl. Nat. ) require 
special application forms to be filled out, that most desire to know the aed 
purpose tor 4 which the film is needed, and that some (e.g., the Escorial Library) 
require special governmental permission before MSS can be filmed. Members 
may petition the MLA Committee on Photographic Reproductions (Francis J. 
, chairman) to acquire microfilm for their use and the use of other 
scholars. This saves the individual money, but takes longer. Such MSS are 
eventually deposited in the Library of Congress (Miss ‘austine Dennis in 
Fon adby the Microfilm Reading Room), from which the member may then 
borrow them on interlibrary loan (Mrs. Elsie Rackstraw, Chief of the Loan 
Division). A full list of MLA holdings is published on pp. 289-338 of the 
April PMLA, with useful indices. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN. Since 1887 the Society for the Hist of the Ger- 
mans in Maryland has published Reports concerned with its 1 purpose: 
“to gather, utilize, publish and preserve material” for the history of the German 
element in the Middle Atlantic States, especially Maryland. The 27th Report 
(1950) includes a checklist of German printing in Maryland, 1768-1950, 
compiled by Felix Reichmann (Cornell). The Society has 73 active and 9 

ding members; its Secretary is Dieter Can (Maryland). Its next 
anni al meeting is scheduled for February. 
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MLA BOOK. The next book to be published in the MLA Monograph Series 
will be Emmett L. Avery’s Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage. 
The Committee of Award believes that this book will be of value to all students 
of the English theatre, not to Congreve devotees alone. 
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POSTPONEMENT. The international colloquim on Luso-Brazilian studies, 
previously scheduled to be held at the Library of Congress October 4-7, has 
been postponed to October 18-21 in order to assure a larger attendance of 
scholars from Brazil. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. As we go to press we are glad to be able to announce 

that the new compiler of “Research in ing R. G. Sawyer, 

will be Robert E. Taylor, instructor in French at N.Y.U. Members will soon 

hear from him regarding the 1951 compilation, a second supplement to 1949. 
MLA 
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INCOME TAX. Current tax policies perils that (1) all post-doctoral fel- 
lowships, including Fulbright awards, are subject to tax, on the premise that 
the Ph.D. represents completion of the educational process; (2) an 
fellowships are not taxable provided that the fellowships do not desi 

the field in which work is to be done or that no services are required of fe 
ship holders; (3) grants-in-aid must be reported as income and are subject to 
tax, although expenses may be deducted. 
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